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Specimens of Grain Receipts from Karanis. 


KARANIS PAPYRI. 


I. Grain Receipts. 


WHEN in 1895 Messrs. Hogarth and Grenfell excavated the 
mound in the Faiytim, called Kam Ushim, and identified it with 
the ancient Karanis, they found only a limited number of papyri, | 
the site having been previously well-nigh exhausted by native 
diggers.’ I am so fortunate as to be able to publish some papyri 
taken from this mound, doubtless by these earlier excavators, 

In October, 1897, through the efforts of Dr. James Henry 
Breasted, I succeeded in purchasing from a dealer in Upper 
Egypt a considerable number of Greek papyri. The pieces, some 
of them of course mere fragments, numbered upwards of two 
hundred, and came, my Kegyptian correspondent assured me, from, 
the house ruins of a single site, Washim. The frequent occur- 
rence of the name Karanis in the papyri, especially in such con- 
texts as in the pieces here presented, pointed to the identification 
of Washim with the ancient Karanis, an identification which 
proves to have been already established by Messrs. Hogarth and 
Grenfell, Washim being, as Mr. Grenfell kindly assures me, only 
another way of spelling Ushim. It is decidedly fortunate that so 
exact and positive a determination as to provenance can be made 
in the case of papyri secured through the hands of natives. 
Except for one literary piece, a fragment of Iliad ©,” the papyri 
deal principally with business matters, private and official. There 


are two rolls of accounts, one forty-seven columns in length, anda 


number of letters and official communications. Grain receipts of 

the sort given by the public farmers to the ovroddyor, or grain col- 

lectors of the village, for the autumnal advances of seed-corn, 
' Cf. Egypt Exploration Fund, Archeological Report, 1895-1896, p. 16. 


* Published, with a facsimile, in the American Journal of Archeology, 
1898, pp. 347 ff. 
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constitute a considerable element in the collection. There are 
ninety-one of these, in general quite complete and plainly legible. 
These documents ally themselves unmistakably with the grain 
receipts in the Berlin Museum, forty-three of which have been 
published by Wilcken, Krebs, and Viereck,’ and on which Viereck 
has commented.” As the Berlin receipts connect themselves so 
closely with the similar pieces in my collection, they are, with the 
kind permission of Professor Erman, the director of the Egyptian 
division of the Royal Museum, reprinted here, and the material 
of all the receipts has been treated in the notes and the indices. 
The Berlin receipts, being here presented in a new order, that of 
their cleruchy numbers, have been renumbered, and in these pages 
the numbers in italics refer to them. 

The usual date on the pieces is the twenty-second year of 
Antoninus, @. e., 158-9 A.D. Out of 134 receipts, 127 bear this 
date. Five are from earlier years of the same emperor. No. 46. 
is from the fifteenth year of Antoninus, 151-2 A. D., 43. from 
the seventeenth, 6. from the eighteenth, 36. and 42. from the twen- 
tieth. From 10. 42. and 5. the date has disappeared. Of my 
papyri, 91 in all, 88 are dated in Antoninus’ twenty-second year, 
and one in his fifteenth. The combined collections thus come 
from within a period of eight years, and nearly all of them from a 
single year; indeed, probably from a single season of that year, 
since the farmers would apply for their seed at about the same 
time. This time was the autumn; cf. 36:7 (B. U. 171), where the 
date is Le ’"A@dp xc, 7. e., the twentieth year (of Antoninus), the 
twenty-sixth of Athur, or November 22, 156 A. D.* 


1. PALHOGRAPHICAL. 


The papyrus on which these receipts are written is of various 
qualities. Some pieces are very smooth and thin; others are 


1Griechische Urkunden aus den kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin, I-III, 
Nos. 31-721, passim. 

2P. Viereck, “Quittungen aus dem Dorfe Karanis tiber Lieferung von 
Saatkorn,” Hermes, XXX, pp. 107-23. 

3 Cf. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 121. 
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rough and coarse, and evidently were already in very bad condi- 
tion when they were used, e. g., 37. 78. 22. In the sizes and 
shapes of the receipts, too, there is much diversity, even among 
the pieces which seem to have suffered little, if at all, from the 
vicissitudes of seventeen centuries. The line is usually parallel 
with the longer side of the papyrus, especially in receipts written 
in what I have ventured to call the official hand. Of course it is 
the recto that is chosen for the writing, as far as can be judged 
from the smoothness of the written side, and from the occasional 
traces of the overlapping of two pieces, where the fibers of the 
recto, being at right angles to the line of juncture, afford an addi- 
tional clew. The pieces were, many of them, probably mere scraps, 
there being no requirement as to uniformity. It is noteworthy 
that hardly one of them has any writing on the verso, at a time 
when so many papyri were used twice, and often for purposes 
quite independent. 

When the receipts came into my hands, they were for the 
most part rolled together in packets. In one case the pieces had 
been held together by a string running through the center of 
each one, as though for filing, and the bit of brown’ thread still 
held twelve of them insecurely together. The receipts thus filed 
together were the following —I begin at the top of the pile: 72. 
20,40. 47, 10. 58. 82. 70. 77. 45. 18. 39, 

The great paleographical interest of these papyri lies in the 
variety of hands which appear, and which it is thus possible to 
assign with absolute certainty to so particular a time, viz., in most 
cases, the autumnof 158 A.D. The writing presents a surprising 
number of cursive and uncial types, with many hands intermediate 
between the two. The different forms of letters which the papyri 
thus prove to have been in use in the same district at the same 
time are sufficiently shown in the facsimiles. Some of the docu- 
ments were evidently written with care and without haste; e. On 
No, 11., in which alone the year is fully written, devrépov Kal 
eixooTov L ; but the receipts were in most cases hastily written and 
much abbreviated, e. g., those beginning ovro’ kpav? eox spo) 
xetpoyp, etc. Such receipts begin, in almost every case, in a 
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. certain hand, which may be called the official hand. The official 
hand appears in Nos. 1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 
19, 21. 23. 25: 26. 27. 28. 29. 80. 38. 34. 35. S6/;sa eee eee 
44. 47, 52. 58. 54. .55..56. 58, 62. 63. 64. G8..71) 72a 
80. 82. 83. 85. 86. 88. 89. of my collection; 7. e., in 55 out of 91. 
To this hand the Berlin editors have assigned 13 of their receipts,’ 
viz., those numbered 7. 3. 4. 17. 18. 25. 31. 32. 33. 34, 39. 40. 41. 
in this edition. Thus out of 134 receipts 68 are, at least in part, 
by this hand. 

In 66 of the Chicago receipts the writing is across the fibers. 
Fifty-four of these are in the official hand. But the collection 
contains but 55 in this hand; so that all but one show the writing 
across the fibers. Of the Berlin receipts 27 have the writing 
across the fibers, seven of which are in the official hand. Thirteen 
Berlin receipts in all are in this hand. Altogether, out of 68 
receipts begun in this hand, 61 have the writing across the fibers. 
The determining element with this scribe was probably not so 
much the fiber relation, however, as the shape of his papyrus, for 
everywhere, except perhaps in 17., he prefers to make his line 
parallel with the longer side of his papyrus. It is still a singular 
thing that more than three-fifths of the whole number of receipts 
have the writing across the fibers. 

The official hand seldom runs through the receipt; in general 
it ends with «xvpéov, and a less difficult hand fills out the receipt. 
The exceptions, e. g., 5. 30. 42. 52. 55. 72. 74.,° may have been 
cases where the farmer was illiterate—aypaupatos, cf. 60. 22. 
36. 37.,—and had no one at hand to receipt for him, as Didymus, 
son of Sarapion, for example, receipted for his neighbor Sambas, 
son of Ptolemeus. It will be observed that these men farmed in 
the same cleruchy, cf. 60. 61. But with this interesting instance 
we are introduced to the other class of receipts, where the official 
hand and formula are lacking, and the document usually displays 


1B. U.II, p. 97. None of the Berlin receipts published since are in this 
hand. 

2 Viereck, however, finds two hands in all Berlin receipts begun in the 
official hand. 
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a single hand throughout. This hand must in general be that of 
the farmer, who would naturally receipt for the advance of seed- 
grain in his own hand, if he could write. Thus 60. and 61. taken 
together show conclusively that Didymus made out his receipt 
with his own hand. Expressions like Ovvedpis éypaya 59:6, 
and “Appevios ’Amlovos éypayra 65:7, and Ywxpdrns éypara ta 
6a 78:5 probably state explicitly only what was generally 
assumed, viz., that the farmer who received the grain would 
receipt for it in his own hand. Thus the diversity of hands and 
the rudeness of some of them are entirely natural. The hands 
are not all rude, however. That of Onnophris, 59., is a small and 
neatly formed uncial. The second hand of 10. 16. 64. and prob- 
ably 36. is a fine, rapid, but very regular cursive. The second 
hand of 19. 26. and 28. (also 27.?) is a running hand, and may 
easily have belonged to one accustomed to the constant use of the 
pen. But these identifications cannot safely be carried far, nor 
largely built upon. The explanation of them may be in the 
employment of official scribes ; in which case we have two scribal 
hands often in the same receipt. The services, too, of a neighbor 
like Didymus, present at the @ncavpes on a similar errand, are 
doubtless to be assumed in some cases where the fact is not 
explicitly stated. 

There is a great amount of abbreviation in these receipts. Not 
only the official hand, but almost all the writers, reduced the length 
of the documents to the minimum. The only element that gen- 
erally escapes abbreviation is the emperor’s name, and even this 
is sometimes reduced. Aside from those in the opening formulas, 
the most common abbreviations are those of place names. Tat 
for Ilato@vtews occurs 33 times. Indeed, this name is written 
fully but once in these papyri (69:5), and appears abbreviated 
37 times. xepx for Kepxecotywy occurs 25 times. This name is 
fully written but twice (37:4, 73:3) out of a total of 32 occur- 
rences. wWev for Vevapyevycews occurs 25 times, while the full 
writing appears in but 4 out of 39 cases. The indices have been 
so prepared, however, as to make these and similar facts clear, 
It has been possible to expand one abbreviation left unexplained 


2 
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by the Berlin papyri, viz., Neves, which in two of the Chicago 
receipts is written Aovpias (43:5, 48:4), a reading which the 
occurrence of ova (as) with Aovp(ias) (32:4, 49:3) may help to 
confirm.’ The occurrence of this word with yep in 31:7, and the 
writing yeppavur | ] in 81:5, taken together scem almost decisive 
for Tepwavejs, but I have not ventured to print this expansion. 
In some cases, however, it is still impossible to give a reliable 
expansion; ¢. g., ud0d( ) and dopugo( ). + o“otws is several 
times written o and once—57:5—appears in the parent form o. 
The symbol for éros appears in almost every receipt, its form 


varying from L to § f. That for dpovpa is still more frequent. 
It occurs some hundreds of times, in the forms ++ 24 FE 
S.22Nwwe. Tupod aptaBy is seven times represented by 
+4 2. The unusual sign ¥, suggesting the sign for dpoupa 
noticed by Kenyon, and. explained by him as a conventionalized 
ap, occurs but once, 73:4. 

Numbers and fractions are of constant occurrence. The usual 
letters represent the numbers, with ( for 6 and 7 7 q for 90, 


a horizontal line generally standing above the cleruchy number. 
The fractions are arranged with numerators of 1, as usual. 4 (L) 
and 4 (d) are often combined s! «).)¢, however; and there is 
one occurrence (2:5) of 8, 8). An exaggerated form J for 4 
appears once. ro, £0 are usually written for rB, £5. The frac- 
tions above 4 usually have one or two strokes above them; if a 
series is given, the fractions are usually united by one stroke 
above. The forms of the fractions and numbers, as well as 
letters, can be best observed in the photographic facsimiles. 

The spelling in these documents is not to be regarded as very 
significant, since most of the writers are presumably uncultivated 
men; yet it should be noticed. The official hand writes avTver- 
vov regularly, and it appears in some unofficial hands, e. g., 22:1, 
37:2,51:1. cevecxvavns 18:5, for Levexravyjs 5:4, etc.; Kapndevavns 


1 But cf. Nos. 43. and 48. and footnotes. 
2 Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 122. 
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15:2, for kaynrdavns 70:5; mwrorewaetos 70:5, doubtless for 
IIrorepaidos ; tps 46:8, for tpeis; KAnpovyeas 11:3, for «Anpov- 
Vs ~ ! Paar, ~ 
xlas ; mpoxitas 45:5, for mpdcetar ; avvevous 15:2, for avmovs 59:5; 
davov 36:2, 42:4, for Sdvevov ; dum for dvo; opcevovderws 31:5, for 
Opcevovdews; ecpas 47:3, for ipas (vepas), are from various hands. 
59., which, despite its clearness, presents so much of difficulty, has 
ceTeppatov and Keoapos. exparye 8:8 presents a change quite 
analogous to the second in wtToAe“aevtos —the surd mute dis- 
placing the sonant. «des 37:7, for edddros, seems capable of no 
explanation and is probably a simple error; cf. «| 6|os 8:9, which 

is a step nearer e/ddTos. 


2. HISTORIOAL. 


The receipts are of three general types. Of the 134 pieces 
rather more than half belong to the group beginning ovtod (dyocs ) 


Kapavi8(os). eax (ov) . Tpo( xpelav ) xepoyp(a)d(ov) omepud- 
T(@v) KB (érovs) "Avtwvetvou Kaicapos tod xvpiov. This group 
may be further divided, as 18 of the 72 receipts in it omit xecpo- 
yp(a)(ov). The receipts with yepoyp(a)(ov) are those num- 
Bere) 1275, 68; 9.10/18, 14.15.16. 17. 18. 21.25. 26. 27.28. 
29. 30. 33. 34. 35. 36 (xatoapos bis). 39. 41. 44. 47. 52.58. 54, 
BG. 50. 55. 63..64. 68. 71. 72. 74. 79. 82. 88. 85. 86. 88. 89., 
making forty-seven belonging to my collection; and 3. 18. 25. 32. 
33, 40,., making six in the Berlin collection; in all, fifty-three. 
Those without xepoyp(a)P(ov) are 3. 19. 23. 42. 43. 62. 75. 80. 
87 (add cwpns after ovrorA(oyos))., making nine in my collec- 
tion; and 1. 4. 11 (mpoophw(vnow?) for mpo(xpeav)). 17. 19 
(mpoopw( ) for mpo(xpecav)). 23. 31. 34. 39, 41., making ten 
in the Berlin collection ; in all, nineteen. To this group 27. should 
probably be added; though the loss of its first line makes the 
assignment somewhat uncertain. No. 1., a bill of this type, may 
be rendered thus: 

To the grain collectors of Karanis: I, Kanis, son of Acchophis, have 
received an advance of seed-corn, hereby acknowledged, of the twenty- 


second year of Antoninus Ceesar the lord, for 7 arouras of royal land of 
Patsontis, belonging to the third cleruchy. 
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The words mpo(xypefav) and xeipoyp(a)d(ov) (rendered by 
Viereck “gegen Ausstellung dieses Schuldscheines”’) are doubt- 
ful and difficult. ‘Ssome such word as the latter is made probable 
here by the requirement in the authorization given below,’ that 
the ovroAdyos turn over the seed-corn to the farmers only upon 
receiving from them the proper acknowledgment, Aafov tap’ 
autwv Thy [Kal |\nxovoav x| «|p| oypadua |v, though here something 
more than a mere receipt seems to be required, for the papyrus 
goes on with specifications as to Tepe Tov TavTa Ta Tept THY [ ynv | 
Oi yay, GNAGR Ruleie hone katav....|7|@u deovTt Kalpar TUpw@L Kat 
TOUS appmolovat [Kata Katpov o7rep | mace Kal WNnoe“iay apoupayv eacat 
ep| nov | n aBpoxov n evBpoxyov kA, from which Kenyon understands 
the xpoypaduat to have been “undertakings for the proper use of 
the seed and cultivation of the ground” (II, p. 96). po(xpetav) 
is Wilcken’s expansion of po), on the basis of B. U. 298 and 308.” 

The second group, of three receipts, from the years 15 and 20 
of Antoninus, has a still more exact formula. No. 46. begins thus: 
aiTor(dyous) Kouns Kapavidos. Overovpios Makiwos yewpy(os) pe 
KAn(pouyias) éoyo(v) rap’ tuav eis Sa(vevov) omép(pata) Tov 
éverT@( Tos) ve érous amo y(evnudtav) Tod Sied(nAvOOTOS) 16 EToUS 
«TX. 36, and 42., the Berlin representatives of this type, have 
xaipew after Kapavidos, postponing the farmer’s name, and relate 
to the twentieth year of Antoninus. 

The third class reduces the formula to its simplest terms: 
omeppatev «KB (érous) “Avt@vivov Kaicapos tod xupiov. Thirty- 
four receipts of this sort are in the Chicago collection, viz.: 4. 7 
(om. Tob kupiov). 11 (devtepou Kat evxootov for KB). 12. 20. 22, 24 
31. 32. 37. 38. 40. 45. 48. 49. 50. 51. 57. 59 (cemepparav, Keca- 
pos). 60 (om. Tod). 61. 65. 66. 67. 69. 70. 73 (om. Kaieapos). 76 
77. 78, 81. 84. 90. 91 (om: rod), The Berlin collection contains 
twenty-four: Nos. 2. 5. 6 (unS). 7. 8. 9. 10. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 21. 
22. 23. 25. 26. 28. 29, 80. 35. 37, 38. 43 (46S)., making a totalon 
fifty-eight receipts of this type. 


1 Of. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Musewm, II, pp. 96, 97. 
2 Of. Viereck, Hermes, XXX, p.111; A. S. Hunt, Classical Review, X, 
p. 333. Hunt suggests. rpo(pwvnoww) for mpo(xpetav) throughout. 
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Viereck has shown that these documents were receipts given 
to the auTodoryor, officials having charge, under the KOLOYpammaTtevs, 
of the government granaries, by the farmers for seed-corn issued 
to them to enable them to sow the public, royal, sacred, or other 
lands assigned them. The distribution was made in the late 
autumn, and probably usually at the rate of one artaba of grain 
for each aroura of land.! Kenyon has shown that these advances 
of grain were repaid by the farmers, after the harvest, usually in 
the month Pauni (May 26—June 24), less often in the preceding 
month, Pachon, or the following, Epeiph, together with about 23 
per cent. of the original advance as interest and to cover expenses 
of collection.’ Such repayments are recorded in documents like 
the following,.of A. D. 150 (Papyrus CCCXLV),’ in which, with 


the aid of KKenyon’s notes, I have made the probable expansions : 


Iletecovxos Nedepwros (ac) 
| ero |x (00) aiToX(oyor) Baxytados 
[ex Apo |e peueTpyn(peOa) Ty KH TOV 
[Tavy |e wyvos tov EVETTWTOS 
yl Avtwvivov Kaicapos tov xupiov 
[ a7ro | yevn(watwy) Tov avtou e{ Tou |s ev On 
[cavp |. Baryad0os es Ovvedpr| v | 
| I |avedpenpews Baxx(tados) 8 (moorov yewpyov) du(a) 
[er Jop. Loxvo(maiov) Nnoov mupov 
[a|pt|a]|Bas tpraxovta «Tr 
1. 3, For [ex Apo]c 1. [Hato |r(uddos), Grenfell and Hunt, Classical 
Review, 1898, p. 484. 
1. 7, «us “to the credit of” (Kenyon). 
1.9, Ul. [xo ]uapx(dv), Grenfell and Hunt, ibid. 


The recently published second volume of Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum contains eleven documents of this sort,* the dates 


' Of. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 88, and Viereck, 
“Quittungen aus dem Dorfe Karanis tiber Lieferung von Saatkorn,” Hermes, 
XXX, 110. 

2 Cf. Kenyon, zbid., II, p. 120. 

3 Cf. Kenyon, ibid., II, p. 90. 

* Tbid., II, pp. 89-94. Cf. also B. U. 188 and 336. 
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ranging from the 5th of Pauni to the 26th of Epeiph. But Papy- 
rus CLXXX, a register of grain received by the ovroAdyou, appar- 
ently of Neilopolis, in A. D, 228, shows receipts as early as the 
9th of Pachon, and probably the 2d and even earlier. 

Kenyon has published two other documents relating to the 
distribution of seed-corn, which are of great interest. They are 
of the nature of requisitions upon the ovroAdéyoe for the annual 
advances of grain to the public farmers. They are from the forty- 
first year of Augustus, and pertain to the Arsinoite nome. In 
the first of these Faustus son of Priscus, an imperial slave, directs 
Acusilaus, the ovroAdyos of Avowmaxides dv0, to distribute corn to 
the dnucovor yewpyol, for the cultivation of the royal, sacred, and 
other land which they till, in accordance with the commands of 
the otpatnyes and BaciduKds ypaypateds of the division, ‘and 
with the authorization of the toparch, the copoypappmartevs, and the 
other local officials, on receipt of the usual undertakings for the 
proper use of the seed and cultivation of the ground.” * 

The second document® contains precisely the authorization 
prescribed in the first. It is addressed to the same Acusilaus, by 


1Of. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 96. The date 
is November 19, A. D. 11: 


@avoros Uputxov Karoapos Akovo.dalw's cirodoyon Avoimaxdwy dvo xalipley merpnoor 
am|[o T Jor yernuatw|yv tov u| L Karcapos Sywoouors yewpryors 

els nv yewpyouc. Baoidixy|y] Kar Lepav Kat eTe[piay nv mupou akodolvO|ws Trois vio 
Owaxos orplar|nyou [7]ns mepidos [kat] Aokdynmiadov Balor]uKov ypayularews] 

erler|radpevors kat ereoppay.[oue|vors Svyumace ouveraxoNovdovyTwy Tov Tomal px jou 


r 


Kafe] Tov Kkwpoyplauularews THs Kw|m|ns Kat Twy ad[Awy TwY Ta] 


L 


playyevouevwy es davera [Ty]s ets To [ua] L [Ka]iapos xatacmopas haBwy map 
autwv tTHv [Kab |nxovoav x[¢]ploypapi|av wepe Tov mavta Ta mepe Tyv [ynv] KT 


It is known that the ovrodéyo. made monthly reports to the orparnyés. Cf. 
Kenyon, ibid., II, p. 119. B. U. 529, 534. 


2 Of. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 98. Probably about 
the last of Athur, A. D. 11: 


Ivepepws Oewicwvos nyoupuer[os cepewr | 
k(at) IlroNewatos torapxns Kar Apreu[ cdwpos | 
K@Uoypaumarevs Kar lowwy ypau[ wareus | 
yewpywv oc 6 Twv aro Kuvwy 1 [ odews | 

5 Akovorhaov Syuoow sitohoyw Tw Tap[a] 
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the jyovpmevos, the toparch, the copoypaupareds, and the ypaupma- 
Teds yeopyov, and distinctly refers to the first document. A list 
is appended giving the names of the farmers to whom the corn is 
to be delivered, and the amount to be turned over to each man. 
The two documents are doubly interesting and valuable as sup- 
plementing and explaining each other. 

Assuming that the methods of Bacchias and Lysimachides 
Duo were also those of Karanis—not a violent assumption, since 
all were in the Arsinoite nome-—the whole procedure thus becomes 
clear. In the late autumn, about November, the officials of the 
nome authorized the o:todAdyou to make the usual distributions of 
grain to the public farmers, upon receiving a further authoriza- 
tion from the local officials, the sjyovmevos, the tomapyns, the 
K@moypaupartevs, and the ypappatedrs yewpyav, together with a 
schedule of the persons and amounts to be paid. Apparently, 
upon this twofold requisition, the ovroAdyo. made to the dnpudovor 
yeopyot the transfers prescribed, usually at the rate of one artaba 
of grain for one aroura of land, the farmers receipting for the 
grain in the manner so fully illustrated by the Berlin and Chicago 
receipts. After the harvest, these amounts of grain were paid 
back into the public granaries, plus between one-fourth and one- 
fifth of the original advance; whereupon the ovrodAdyo., usually 
in the month of June, issued the acknowledgments of the form 
peweTpnucla aro TOV yevnuatev xTrA. Or the farmers in some 


IIpicxov Katcapos yatpev merpnoov ro[s | 
[v]royeypaupmevors Snuwoorors yewpryou|s | 
KNELVa OTEpUATA THS Els TO wa e[ Tos | 
KaTaomopas Tas KexpynuaTtiocuevas a| vrais | 

10 kara xpnuaricpous Ack\ynmiad[ ov] 
[Bao wAckov ypayparews kat Ovaxos orpalrnyou | 
[dca] haverov Upicxolv| Kavoapos mupov =[vpiov] 
[de]urepov apraBas xuF\ Kau exs[ 


ak Zup B > worl 


15 TO KaT avdpa vmoKiTaL 
[Av]ovBiwy ITerecovx ov 1 = Ke Bt 
[Avo]uBiav Adpodicrov bt — Naina 


KT 
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cases made the repayment, not in kind, but in mong which hae 
into the hands, not of the cvToAdyot, but of the wpaxtopes ortiK@v.' 

It is generally understood that these assignments of seed-corn 
were made at the uniform rate of one artaba of grain to one aroura 
of land.2 The first evidence of this seems to have been found in 
36:4 (B. U. 171), where the correspondence is unmistakable, 
eight arouras, eight artabas.’ The fact that usually only the 
number of arouras is given in the receipts speaks strongly for the 
existence of a uniform and well-understood rate of distribution, 
in which the amount of land was the determining element. The 
word or sign apTdéB8y occurs.in five of the Chicago receipts, 24. 38. 
46.65. and 91. In 46. the ratio is one to one, as in 36. In 65., 
however, the totals are 14,3, arouras to 15} artabas; in 24., 3% 
‘arouras to 25%, artabas; in 91., perhaps 34, but probably 434 
arouras to 3 artabas; while in 38., 114 arouras stand over against 
74 artabas.. These figures seem fatal to the theory of the exact 
equivalence of aroura and artaba; and the last ones suggest that 
the ratio was very far from being on all occasions uniform.’ The 
modifying element lay, perhaps, in the nature of the land involved. 

The land areas represented by the receipts are generally small, 
and the fractional parts are calculated, in one at least, to 434 
(19:5) of an aroura. Fractions thus occur in more than half the 
receipts. Nearly one-half the receipts are for areas of less than 
five arouras. There are many single items of less than one 
aroura; and one receipt represents but $ of an aroura (22.). 
Only five represent holdings of 15 arouras or more, and the 
largest of these, 71., covers 273%. An interesting point is the 

1 Cf. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 101. 

2Viereck, Hermes, XXX, p. 110; Kenyon, Greek gd in the British 
Museum, II, pp. 88, 119. 

3 Viereck also cites, but somewhat vaguely, a papyrus in the Archduke 
Rainer collection at Vienna, apparently unpublished, which he considers 
illuminating for the whole matter of the oiroMyo and their functions. 
(Hermes, XXX, p. 110, footnote 1.) I was myself able to find at Vienna 
nothing more decisive for the one to one rate than an additional instance of it. 

4The fraction 2 in 2:5 (B. U. 262) certainly suggests that artabas are 


meant, though the usual symbol does not appear. This would give in that 
receipt 42 artabas for 5% arouras. 
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composite character of many of these larger holdings. Thus 41., 
with four items, represents lands in Patgontis, Ptolemais, and 
Psenarpsenesis; 40., with three, lands in Patsontis, Kerkesoucha, 
and Psenarpsenesis; and 65., with six items, lands in Patsontis, 
Ptolemais, and Kerkesoucha. 

Ninety-four cleruchies are implied by our receipts, though 
but seventy-one are actually represented. Three receipts, 57. 
70. 29., refer to two cleruchies each, No. 65. to three. On the 
other hand, some cleruchies are referred to by three, four, or 
even five receipts; cf. Table I. Thirteen are mentioned in three, 
one or perhaps two in four, and two, 57 and 83, in five. Of those 
dealing with 57, two (26. 27.) are further interesting as being in 
the same name, Didymus, son of Sarapion, in the same hand, 
probably his,and about the same kind of land, royal land of Pat- 
sontis. Further, the hand and name seem to identify the writer 
with the Didymus of Nos. 60. 61., which deal with cleruchy 62. In 
one of these Didymus is writing in another’s name, but in his own 
receipt, 61., one of the two items is for royal land of Patsontis. 

The interrelations of the villages, the estates, and the cleruchies 
seem intricate and confused. Karanis we know to have been a 
village in the division of Herakleides, in the Arsinoite nome. 
Ptolemais, Kerkesoucha, Psenarpsenesis, and Patsontis were 
probably smaller villages near it, though Kenyon has suggested 
that Psenarpsenesis is the Wevapoevjcews mediov of a British 
Museum papyrus;’ while Viereck thinks the plain was simply 
named after the estate,—for to Psenarpsenesis, as also to Pat- 
sontis, he denies the dignity of a village; and Patsontis does not 
stand on quite the same level as the others in two or three respects. 
For example, we read in 19:3 | K |apavé6(os) Ila| 7(cevrvos) |, 
which suggests that Patsontis was distinctly a dependency of 
Karanis, though it is of course possible that Kapav(6os5' goes with 
what precedes. But there are certainly many cases in which 
Tlatowvtews stands alone in descriptions of land, without Baoudu- 
«hs, Snwooias, or any of the usual limitations. It is so used in 


‘Greek Papyri in the British Museum, I, p. 153, 1.30; ef. 1.26. Cf. also 
Be U2, 232) 
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relation to cleruchies 2, 30, 68,75, 79, 87, 90, 91. Again, almost 
every other allusion to Patsontis relates to the royal land of it. 
This is twenty-five times referred to, out of thirty instances 
where Ilatc@vtews is accompanied by a further specification. 
Karanis, as the most important of this group of villages, was 
naturally the grain depot; and its ovrodoyo. distributed seed not 
only to the farmers of its estates and royal and public lands, but 
also to those of the estates and royal and public lands of Psenar- 
psenesis, of the estates and royal and revenue (apooddou, mpood- 
dev) land’ of Kerkesoucha, of the Germanic estate, ovola Teppav«n, 
and revenue land of Ptolemais, and of the royal and public lands 
of Patsontis, as well as of lands of Patsontis not further described ; 
perhaps also of land called caun\avy (cf. No. 30.) and of revenue 
land of Patsontis (cf. No. 91.). More particularly, our receipts 
show that there was royal land pertaining to Patsontis in twenty- 
three cleruchies, to Karanis in twenty, to Psenarpsenesis in fifteen 
(but cf. also 7:3), and to Kerkesoucha in three; again, that 
there was public land pertaining to Karanis in six cleruchies, to 
Patsontis in three, and to Psenarpsenesis in one. Again, that 
there was revenue land ( (y)apooddou or rpocddav—I know no 
better term) pertaining to Kerkesoucha in sixteen cleruchies, and 
to Ptolemais in ten. ; 
The papyri distinctly refer to the ’Avt@mavi ovoia, Markiaviy 
ovata, Pirod(auou?) ovcia, Aovpia ovoia, Teppwavix(%) ovata, and 
Leounpravy ovoia. With the first of these we may, perhaps, iden- 
tify “Avtwvia (odcia), and with the last, Zeovnpov (ovcia). The 
forms of kawndvavy and Levexcavy, too, readily suggest that ovaia 
is understood with them, but it is even easier to understand simply 
vy}. Of Kapavid(os) dopudo( ), 52:6, I can say nothing. Pos- 
sibly dopudo(pov) may be the expansion, and we have here the 
designation of the land by a tax which it paid. But such a tax 
is unknown. It seems safe, however, to recognize six ovgvae or 
estates, beside the y xayndvavy and Levexcavy. TH capndcavy 


1 Kenyon has identified with yf mposddou the 7H érépa of British Museum 
Papyrus CCLYI, d, and the yf idw7i«74 of Papyrus DCIV, A, and interprets it 
as meaning private land which paid a tax to the state. 
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in nine different cleruchies pertains to Psenarpsenesis ; in four 
cleruchies, two of which belong also to the nine just mentioned, 
to Karanis; in one cleruchy, to Patsontis. There were thus lands 
of this sort in at least twelve cleruchies. I'9 Levexcavy in eight 
cleruchies pertains to Karanis; and in two, to Kerkesoucha. 
Lands of the Aovpia otcéa of seven cleruchies pertain to Psenar- 
psenesis, and of two to Karanis. There are lands pertaining to 
Psenarpsenesis in the ovola @idod( )' of four cleruchies; and 
pertaining to Karanis, of two. Lands of the Teppam«n of four 
cleruchies pertain to Ptolemais, and of two, to Kerkesoucha. 
Only Kerkesoucha is credited with lands of the ote/a Leounpov or 
Zeounpravy, which appears in four cleruchies. To Kerkesoucha 
should probably be assigned also the undesignated ecpas (= lepas ) 
Leounpov” of 47:3. There are lands in the Maveavy of cleruchy 
24 which pertain to Kerkesoucha, and of cleruchy 83 which per- 
tain to Karanis. “Avtwvavy and ’Avtwvia are both named in con- 
nection with cleruchy 11, the (y) “Avtwvia pertaining to Karanis, 
while the land of ’"Avtwvavy odcla is not assigned to a village. 
Probably it, too, belonged to Karanis. 

A single instance may be cited as illustrating the variety of 
kinds of land which might be found in one cleruchy. We have 
five receipts dealing with cleruchy 83. It seems to have con- 
tained royal land belonging to Patsontis (37.), Karanis (80. 81.), 
Psenarpsenesis (80.), and Kerkesoucha (36.); and land of the 
Teppavixyn ovcta belonging to Ptolemais (70. 81.), and the Ma 
xeavn, belonging to Karanis (81. ), as wellas (yi) caundvavy, belong- 
ing to Psenarpsenesis (70.). Cases like this make it seem at least 
possible that a cleruchy was not always a single particular section 
of land,” but might include several pieces, in different localities. 


1 Siodauo[ | occurs in 63:4, without either YevapWevtoews or Kapavidos, 
as though it were alone a sufficiently exact description. To connect it with 
the preceding abbreviation and read IroN(euatdos) bidodauol | seems on every 
account unjustifiable. 

*tepad Deouvnpov, sacred land of the estate of Severus, recalls the Wevapy (ev7- 
gews) Piod( ) BacrA(cxs) of 7:3, royal land of the estate of Philodamus(?), etc. 

3“Das beweist, dass die Hintheilung des Landes nach Kleruchien nicht 
zusammenhing mit der Bestimmung nach Ortschaften. Man muss wohl 
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The ordinary fractional series in these papyri is $ 4 4 7, 35 
ea tee. . All fractions of arouras are expressed in terms of this 
series. In two or three cases where artabas are dealt with, other 
fractions occur: y!; (24:3) and 2 (2:5), though it is not certain 
that artabas are meant in the latter case. In some receipts two 
or even more farmers are associated as partners. The partners 
are usually brothers (32. 50. 43.), or father and son (49.).1_ In 
43. Viereck understands ot amo Pidomrdtopos to be the cvTorAdyor 
probably of that place, for some reason exercising functions at 
Karanis, in that particular year, 153 A. D. 

The preparation of these receipts for publication has been 
completed at Berlin, where the similar documents in the New 
Museum have, through the kindness of Dr. Krebs, been freely 
accessible to me. Iam further indebted to Dr. Krebs for many 
helpful suggestions in the decipherment of the more difficult 
parts of the papyri. I am indebted to Mr. Kenyon for kindly 
sending me proofs of those papyri in his new volume which deal 
with the ovroAdyor and their functions, in advance of the appear- 
ance of the volume. The Berlin receipts, which I am permitted 
to reprint, are presented as published in the Griechische Urkun- 
den, with only such changes as the editors have themselves pro- 
posed in later parts of the same work. The principal notes are 
given with each receipt, occasional suggestions of my own being 
separated from these, or from the receipt, by a line. I should 
print «(a@)pawd(os) and «(v)piov, rather than Kapavid(os) and 
xupiov in the first lines of bills of the official hand; the usage of - 
the Berlin editors is not uniform in this respect, and the matter 
is one of policy rather than of interpretation. I can also see 
nothing to commend Ilat(cdévtis) as against Iat(c@vrews). 
The genitive appears fully written but twice, to my knowledge, 


vermuthen, dass eine regelrechte Hintheilung des Landes mit dem Messstabe 
vorgenommen war, und dass die einzelnen auf diese Weise abgetheilten 
Grundstiicke nummerirt und xdnpovxlac genannt wurden, so dass man also 
den Ausdruck xAnpovxla, der ja eigentlich die Genossenschaft der kdnpodyo 
bezeichnet, synonym gebrauchte mit xdjpos.” (Viereck, Hermes, XXX, 
(oy ees) 

2 Of. also 1. 78: 
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in papyri of this period, viz., in B. U.108:1 and in No. 69. of my 
receipts. In both cases ratowvtews is written, 

The arrangement of the receipts in the following pages is that 
suggested by the cleruchy numbers. The Berlin receipts, in the 
lower margin, are presented in the same order, and in as close 
proximity as possible to the corresponding Chicago receipts. 
When several receipts concern the same cleruchy, the order 
within the group is in general the alphabetical one. In print- 
ing without accents, capitals, and punctuation, I have simply 
followed the papyri, trying to represent their evidence with the 
least possible distortion. My only departure from strict adherence 
to them has been in the matter of expanding abbreviations, and 
the element actually supplied by the papyrus has in all these 
cases been carefully distinguished from the expansion. The pos- 
sible need of capitals, accents, and points, as practical aids to 
interpretation, however, is sufficiently met by the Berlin receipts 
in the footnotes. 

In the indices, nominatives are given only when they occur ; 
and in general the effort’ has been to indicate exactly how the 
forms occur, e. g., whether fully written or abbreviated. The 
exceptions to this rule are in the use of capitals, accents, and 
breathings, and the occasional failure to indicate minor restora- 
tions. In leaving less-known Egyptian proper names unaccented, 
I have followed the example of Kenyon, in a course which seems 
preferable to the general imposition of arbitrary accents. Square 
brackets | | indicate restorations, parentheses (_) expansions, and 
single-angled brackets < > erasures. In connection with the 
Berlin receipts, the measurements have been given as published 
in the Griechische Urkunden, and are evidently meant to be only 
approximate. .The measurements of the Chicago receipts repre- 
sent, not the extreme dimensions of the pieces, but the greatest 
actual width and height. The numbers under which the Berlin 
receipts appear in the Aegyptische Urkunden aus den kéniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin, Griechische Urkunden Ce. U.) are given 
immediately after the cleruchy numbers, and are followed by the 
Museum numbers of the documents. 
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1. Ounr. 87—H., em. 6.5; W, emir 


auton ( oryous ) x(a) pavid (os ) eax (ov) mpo(xpeiar) xepoyp(a) (ov) 
omepwat( wv) KB S ‘AVT@VELVOU KALTApOS 

TOU K (v) ptou, ‘y KANpovy (vas ) 

gavs ‘ayxdopeo|s | Tart( TWVTEDS ) 


Baoiri«(As) & 


3 Second hand begins with y; all that precedes is in the official hand. 


Cler. 2 is dealt with in 7. in the lower margin. 


7. Cuz, 2.—B. U. 263. 2) 7085, Hi. em. 5:55) Weems. 


Sut0A(6yos) Kapavid(os). "Eox(ov) mpo(xpecav) 
oreppat(wv) KB S “Avrwvetvou 
Kaicapos tod Kuptiov B KAnpovx (tas) 
Pavopy(cis) —t0) Pay .. ( ) 
Ilar(odvrios) by 
1 Of. B. U.279:1, 2. 4 
2 Second hand begins with 8. 
4 Third hand. 


12, Crmr. 3.—B. U. 262. P. 7050. H.,cm.6.5; W., em. 12.5. 


Sreppdtrov KB S “Avrovetvov 
Kaicapos tot Kupiov yy KAgpovyias 
Tarels Meuyéos Kap(avi dos) @d08( ) ceo(nuetwpau r?)byd iS 
BaowW(uxys) b Bd wc 
68° 


5 66? in asecond hand. p= %. 
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2. Crier. 5.°—H., em. 5.5; W., em. 7. 


ctor ( oryars ) «(a)pan8(os) exy(ov) Tpo(xpelav) yecpoyp(a) (ov) 
omepuat (wv) KB S ‘avT@velvou 

KaLoapos TOU «(v)pio(v),€ 

ovvegpis Trebéws ev ( aprperaceas ) 

Baowr(teys) & Od ws Eo 


3 Second hand begins with €; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc. kAnpovyias. 


5 apovpwv OF a5 ve. 


3. CueR. 7.—H., cm. 6.1; W., cm. 7.2. 


otto ( oryors ) K(a)pavid(os) éox(ov) mpo (xpevav ) 
oreppat(av) KB S ‘avT@veivou 
Kaioapos TOU «(v)piov,£ 
«Anpovy (Las) 
*exoupis oicoiTOos 
x(a)pavid(os) Snpoct(ov) 
& B us £6 
3 Second hand begins with €; all that precedes is in the official hand. ’ 
Be Cf Bootes Sicéiros B. U. 237:1 (A. D. 164-5). 


7 apovpwv 215 gr. 


73. Curr. 5.—B.U.104. P.7014. H., em. 7.5; W., em. 11.5. 
ZitoA(oyous) Kapavid(os). "Eox(ov) mpo(xpecar) Xeipoyp(adov) orepudr(wv) 
KB S “Avrwvetvou Kaicapos tod xuplov € 
kAnpovx(las) WevoBaaris “Qpov Kapav.d(os ) 

Baoir(ukfs) b wy’ we Ao Kapavid(os) Sevex(vavps?) b& B wc No £o, 
Kapnrvavns Oo y Ld» 0 ; 


2 With ¢ a second hand begins (Viereck). 
bes nro” 
4 Papyrus re 
1 The text as published had yepoyp(agov ?), B. U., I, p. 123, which Wilcken 


emended to xepoypam(rov) in the supplement, p. 856. This reading again has - 


given way to xepoypadoy, 7. €., xetpoyp(a)P(ov ?) in the final corrections, iepaooue 
Viereck in Hermes, XXX, p. 110, prints xepsypar(rov), but in B. U., II, Nos. 
440, 441, 443, reads yerpoyp(a)p(ov) in papyri by the same hand. 
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/ 
4. Cier. 8.—H., cm. 3.4; W., cm. 9.3. 


/ . 3 / x / 
omep( mata ) KB S avtwvivov Kaicapos Tov KuUpLou 


H_ «dnpovy (cas ) odras @piavo(s) sap (avicos ) Smoot (ov ?) 
OL 


3 apoupwv 4. 


5. Cier, 9.—H., cm. 6.1; W., cme Jem 


iTOA(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exx(ov) mpo(yperav) yecpoyp(a) (ov) 
oTepHat(@v) KB S avtwvevov Kaoapos 
Tov K(v) prov 0 KANpovy (tas ) 
TON ( €fLa70 ) Scoryevous K(a)pavid(os) cevex (avis ) 
baldute 
1 The hand is the official one, and seems to run through the receipt: 


2 @ is written over an erasure, perhaps of is or ty. 
5 apovpwv 14 + ~y. 


6. CueR. 11.—H., cm. 6.8; W., cm. 8.4. 


c.ToA(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpecav) xerpoyp(a) (ov) 
omeppat(@v) KB S avtwvevov Kavoapos 
Tou K(v)ptou ta Tebevs TacoK ( voTratov ) 
MTOr(EWatdos) yepu(aux ) be 
1 Probably in the official hand throughout. 
3 Se. cAnpovxuas. 
4 Cf. rrod(euoudos) yeppavx( ) 81:5; and 70:5. 


5) apovpov Ds 
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7. Cuer. 11°—H., em. 5.4; W., em. 8.9. 


omepp(atov) «8 L avtwvvov 

KALTapOS La KANpoOUY (Las ) 

‘avrovay (7s ) oug (tas ) capari| wy 

mvepepOros On [. . 
2 Cf. 24. 
3 Of. “Avrovavfs ofo(éas) B. U. 212:5 (A. D. 158) and B. U. 27:1 7. 
ee scipiy OF: 


8. Cusr. 12.—H., cm. 5.7; W., cm. 7.3. 


olTOX(oyous) K(a)pavd(os) exy(ov) T po ( vpevar ) 
xerpoyp (a) p(or) omepp| a |t( wv) KB S 
aVT@VELVOU KaLoapos TOU K(v)pt(o)v 
iB ‘wpos ‘atpeto(us) Kap(av.dos ) Bacir(uxns ) 
beLlLynuec 
4 Second hand begins with 18; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc. kAnpovyias. 


6 apovpwr 54 $ yy. 


34 Cusr. 11.—B. U. 280. P. 6822. H.,cm.5; W., cm. 8. 
SuToA(dyous) Kapavid(os). "Eo xov m™po( xpeiar ) 
oreppat(ov) KB S “Avtwveivov 
Katoapos tod Kupiov ta «A ypovx (‘as) 

IIroA(A)as Udmrov Kapavid(os) *Avtw- 
vias Od Uar(advrios) Baoid(iKjs) be 


Gp BOU. 27971, 2: 3 Second hand begins with «a. 


1 Rather, ecx(ov); papyrus eo%. 
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9. ‘CiER.,13.— H., cm..3.9; W., cua ie 


aiTor(oyous) K(a)pavid(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) yerpoyp(a)d(ov) 
ame |ppat(@v) «8 S avtwvevou 

Kkacapos TOU x(v) prov uy Kdn(pouxtas ) 

capariov mTodEpLatov 


Ges aah Ba \our(tens)[. . 


3 Second hand begins with Yy3 all that precedes is in the official hand. 
5 Slight traces suggest xapavid(os) before Ba ]ovA(ixns). The papyrus 
breaks off in this line. 


10. Crier. 13.—H., cm. 4.5; W., anv 


aiTorX(oyous) K(a)pavid(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpecav) yxerpoyp(a)d( ov) 
oTepp| at(wv) KB S 
avT@VELVOU KaLoapos TOU K(U)pLoU Ly Kr| np (ouxeas ) 
xarpnpov mebews ap (avidos ) Baoir(iKns) & y ws 
Kepk(ecovxev) yepp(awx ) ba iS 
1 In view of the date on the receipts among which this was filed 
(cf. p. 3), it seems certain that «8 § is to be supplied after orepylar(wv); 


this is the usual date in receipts of the official hand; cf. also the same 
second hand in 16. which is dated «8S. 


2 Second hand begins with cy; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
3) apovpwov 3x5. 
4 apovpwy 11's. 


11, Crune. 18H em. $3 )W. em. 1633: 


ame|p|matev devtepov Kat ekootov L 
avtwv|t|vou Kavoapos Tou ‘Kupiou uy 
kAnpouyelas LovALOS cato| p |viros 
TTOAEWALOOS mpoa0eo| v | apov- 

pov Tprov 


3 Cf. Taios "LovAuos Saropveidos B. U. 18:25, and [duos “IovaA[c]os 
Saropviros B. U. 800: 18. 
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12. Cuier. 14.—H., cm. 5; W., em. 9.8. 


omepp(atov) KB S avtwuvov Katoapos Tov 
kuptou 1O KAnpo(v)x [elas marretpis “ovy- 
Oppews Tat (cavTews ) Bacir(txns) & Ln wg &8 


ps Lp og ey ee ee 
2 8 16 6:46 


3 apovpas 


13. Crier. 15.—H., cm. 6.6; W., cm. 8.2. 


aiToro(yous) K(a)pavd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpevar) 
xetpoyp(a)p(ov) omeppat(wv) «BS avtwvew(o)v 
Kaloapos Tov K(v)pLov le KAnpovy (Las ) 
-opaevoudis TeOews apev (aprrevncews ) 

rrod|.|rA( ) bee te 


3 Second hand begins with ve; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
5 apovpwv 15's. 


14, Curr. 15.—H., cm. 5.8; W., cm. 7.4. 


aiTor(ayos) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xypecav) yerpoyp(a) (ov) 
oTeppat(wv) KB avTwvevov Katoapos 

Tou «(v)piov ve KAnpovy (vas ) 

pos pevavdpov Tat (oovrews ) - 


Baoin(ixns) be 


2 Se. S after «f. 

3 Second hand begins with ve; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. The same second hand as in 13. 75. 79. 80. and 36. (B. U. 284), 
and as the third hand in 36. 


5 apovpwv 5. 


m2 


24. STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


15. Crier. 16.—H., em. 6.1; W., em. 8.8. 


ciToA(oyous) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(ypecav) xetpoyp(a)p(ov) 
oTreppat (wv) 
KB S avTwvevov Katcapos Tov K(v)piou 


lS Kepas KaVLOS mat(cdvtews) Baowr(ixns) FL duc Eo 


83 Second hand begins with for it resembles that of 8. All that 


precedes is in the official hand. Sc. «Aypovytas.—apovpas $F Ty gy. 


16. CxuEp,.16,—H., em. 6.6; W., cme 


ciTOA(ovos) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xperav) yecpoyp(a)(ov) 

oTrepnat(@v) KB S avtwvewouv Katcapos 

Tou K(v)plov us KAnpovy(Las) puacbapiov 

mebews Kepk(ecovyar) mpocod(ov) br dd 

kap(avdos) cevex(vavys) b ro wPev(apevycews ) Baowr(txns ) 
Goldy 


3 Second hand begins with ic, and is identical with the second hand 
of 10; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
4 apovpwyv 44. 


5 apovpwv 43'3.— apovpwv 44 + 4. 


45. Creer. 16.—B,U. 517. BP. 7253.. “H., cm. 5 3 We, cries 


[Srepu(arwv) KB S?] “Avrwvivov Kaicapos rod Kuptov uG 
kry(povxias ) “Hpax| Aijs | 
VevoBdorews Vev(appevyoews) BaoiA(uxps) SE | p 
Ile. (....) éyp(awa). 
1 Of. B.U.166:4,,5. 


iw) 
OU 


KARANIS PAPYRI 


17. Crser. 17.—H., cm. 4.7; W., em. 10.4. 


giTOA(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(ypeav) xerpoyp(a)(ov) 
omeppat(@v) KBS 

avTwv| ev |vou Katoapos Tov «(v) ptou ae KX» ( pouxeas ) 

Tobpp| wv | Eptéws Tat (c@vTEws ) Baowr(ixns) & 9 


2 Second hand begins with :¢; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
3 apovpwy 8. 


18. Crim. 19.°—H., em. 4.4; W., cm. 10.3. 


giTOr(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpecav) yecpoyp(a) (ov) 
oTepHat(av) KB S 

aVTMVELVOU KaLoapos TOU K(v)pLoU i) KAnNpovy (Las ) 

‘amoAduvap(v)o(s) aT atop pnt (pos) co0ar(os) 

(a) par8(os dnpoot| ou] b EL «(€) px (ecovyor ) 


ceverk (Lav7s ) bal 


2 A second hand seems to begin with 16; all that precedes is in the 
official hand. 

3 Possibly aroAAwpo(s) ? 

4 apovpwv Tt. 

5 apovpwr 14. 


Non Crur iit. Un202, (Pii234, EH ycms 6:5 > Wi, em .725. 


Srepu(atwv) in S “Avrwvetvov 
Kaicapos tod kupiov ic. kA npovy ( tas) 
*ArokAwvios Atpvaiov 
Kap(aridos) Sevex(avys) be 0 

1 154-5 A. D. 


67. Crime. 19.—B. U. 210. P. 7232. H., cm. 5.5; W., em. 10.5. 
Srepp(arwv) KB. L ’Avrwvivov Kaloapos 


Tov Kuplov 0 KAnpo(vxias) II roAAGs Zwt (ov) 
Kal péetox(or) Vevapy(evpoews) Pirod( __) 
Baotr(uKns) L x tc. 


AVY Efe 


ho 
fen) 


STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


19. Cier. 21.—H., em. 6.6; W., cm. 7.7. 
atTor(oyos) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xperav) oTEp pat ( wv ) 
KB S avrwveivov Kaoapos 
Tov «(v)ptov Ka npaknelons 
aBuKews Kepk (ecovyor ) Baowd(uxns) by d us Xo 
pkn 0(jo1ws) ceounpov & Bd n Xo pen 


8 Second hand begins with xa; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc. kAypovyas. 


4,5 apovpwv 34 ag ay rhs. o( wows ) written o. apoupwv 21 4 ay ade. 


20, CiER.'21:-—H., cm. 7; W., em. 8,9. 
oTepp(atov) «BS avtwr| wou 
Katoapos |7T|lov Kuptov Ka 
KAn(pov)x (Las) mat(cavtews) Bact diKNs ) TeTe ( TOUYOS ) 
aprayadov byLl.. 
4 apovpwv 3h. . 


21. CiLEeR. 22.—H., em. 5.5; W., cm. 7.9. 
ciTor(oyous) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) yepoyp(a)p(ov) 
omeppat(wv) KB avtwvevov Kkarcapos 
Tov K(v) pov KB KAnpoux (tas) avvis 
xapldyu| ov | xapar6d(os ) 

Bacid( wens) & dd mror(epnaidos) mpocod(ov) bLd 


3 Second hand begins with «@; it closely resembles that of 13. and 
14. All that precedes is in the official hand. 


5 apovpwv 44. apovpas + +. 
22. OLER.« 23,—-H ¢m.d2 Was emul aeen 
omep(patwov) KB S avtwveivov 
Katcapo|s] Tov Kuptov 
Ky KAn(pouxtas) aprrexdous 
TTOANLSOS mratod(vTEws ) 
Baowr(ixns) & L 9 


5 apovpas + $.— Below stands what is probably the apraBy sign. 


KARANIS PAPYRI. 27 


23. Crier. 24.—H., em. 5.1; W., em. 9.3. 


oiToA(oyos) «|(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) o7rrepuat( ov) 
KB S avtwvervov 
Kaica|pos tov K(v)piov Kd pvobapior Kepa 
é n as 
Kepk(ecovyov) pax(arys) ba dus 


2 Second hand begins with «8; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Se. cAnpovyias. 


3 apovpwv 14 yy. 


24, Cipr. 25..—H., cm. 4.7; W., cm. 7.2. 


oTeph(atov) KB avtwmvov Kavoapos Tov Kup.ou 
Ke cataBous TaKvo (€os ) 


spev(apenjoeas) Baord(ueys) by LP Bd xo 


1 avrwvvov is suggested rather than fully written ; perhaps av(rwv.)vov 


should be read. 


2 After xe sc. KANpovxXias.— Cf. SataBorts Taxicews B. U. 270:4 and 
158: 8, both second century papyri. 


3 apovpwy 3; 4. mupov aptaBas 24 s\y. 


CSR ORBR eo —= 5, Uncle 6c2 la Hl, cra 3.0 ce Wi CI, oro. 


Srepuatov KB L 

“Avrwvivov Kaicapos 

Tov Kupiov Ke kAnpo(v ) 

x(jas Swxpddys Swxpa(dovs) 

Kepxecovy(wv) Seourpov 
dn 

Xapyuwv IWvepep@(ros) 

expawe vmrep avTov 

pay ei[ d]os ypdpara. 


8 Read éypawe. 9 Read cldéT0s ypdumara. 


28 STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


25. Crier. 26.—H., cm. 5.5; W., em. 7.5. 


giToA(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(yperav) yetpoyp(a) (or) 

oTeppat(wv) KB S avtwvervov Karcapos 

Tou K(v)piov Ko KAn(pouxras) TeTeppod - 

is KaoTopo(s) KEpK (EcovYor ) mpo(ao)8(ov) byd do 
xap(avidos) Baor(ucns) & BLd 


3 Second hand begins with xe; all that precedes is in the official hand. 


4 apovpwv 34 yy. 


5 apoupwy 244, 


26. CLER, 27.—H., cm. 5:3; W., cieags 


giTor(oyous) K(a)pavd(os) exx (ov) mpo(ypecav) yerpoyp(a)p(or) 
oTeppat(wv) KB avtwvewvov Katcapos Tov K(v)pLov 
Ko KX ( pouvxzas ) capario(v) capaTrio (vos ) Kep (exovyov) Baot- 
A( Les ) 
b& BL duc Xo £0 0 ( uoLws ) cevex(tavys) la 
3 Second hand begins with xf; it is the second hand of 19.; all that 


precedes is in the official hand. 
4 apoupwv 24 + +e aly ate. 0(movws) written oO. apoupas 1. 


5 


27. CLER. 28.—H., cm. 5.5; W., cm. 7.2. 


aiTor(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exx(ov) mpo °( xpevay) xerpoyp(a)h(ov) 
omeppat(wov) KB S$ avtwvevou 
Kaloapos Tov K(v) pLov Kn KAN (povxzas ) 
, A eave / Pepe 2 
opcevougis TreVews Kepx(ecovxov) mpo(co)d(ov) 
ty 7 Ao Eo xap (avtdos ) prrod( ) byl 
0( oLws ) Kapnr(cavns) & Lp 
3 Second hand begins with «7; all that precedes is in the official hand. 


5 apoupwv Bh ays we. _ apoupwv 3h, 


6 o/ mous ) written o . apovpas 4 t. 


bo 
ia) 


KARANIS PAPYRI 


28, CLEB. 28.°-—-H., em. 4.1; W., cm. 10.8. 


aiTor(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(ypecav) yecpoyp(a) (ov) 
oTeppat(a@v) KP S 
avT@veov Kalcapos Tov K(V)piov Kn KAN(pourxtas ) 
caparrio(v) azor( ) wpev ( aprpevnceas ) Bacir(sens) & Bn ts 
6 ( wotws ) 
Kapnr(cavys) OB L us Eo 
by 
2 Second hand begins with «7; it is identical with the second hand 
of 19. and 26., and closely resembles that of 27. All that precedes is in 
the official hand. 
o apovpwv 2h =). 


er de 


4 Apovpwv 2h 16 alr. 


5 mupov aptaBas 3%. 


Cler. 29 is dealt with in 70. in the lower margin of p. 30. 


29, Cue. 30.—H., cm. 5.9; W., cm. 7.5. 


oitod(dyous) «(a)pavid(os) gry (ov) mpo(xpevav) xerpoyp(a)p( ov) 
omepwar (wv) KB S avrwveivov 
Kaloapos TOU K(v) ptov iN KXnpovy (tas ) 
TTON(E“atos) reO(e€ws) Tat(ca@vtews) by n mon ( ewardos ) 
mpo(ao)d(ov) Fal n US 
1 Or perhaps Yetpoypa(pov). 
3 Second hand begins with ); all that precedes is in the official hand. 
4 aporpor 8. 


5 apovpwv 14-4 de 


89. Cumr, 28.—B. U. 626. P. 7313. H.,em.6.5; W., cm. 6. 


Srepparwv KB “Avtwvivov 

Kaicapos tod Kupiov Kn KXy- 

[ p(ov) x(éas) | Aidoupas A.pvatov 
Wev(appevijrcus ) Baowr(ukhs) & BL nus n Ws AB 


30 STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
30. CuiER. 30.—H., cm. 6.2; W., em. 8. 


aiTor(oyous) K(a)pamd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpecav) yepoyp(a)p(ov) 
omepHat(@v) KB S avtwvevov Kaicap| os 
Tov Kupiov X KANpovy (Las ) 
dacs mebéws K (a) par.d (os ) 
dnpmociov Ir 

1 The official hand, apparently, throughout. Cf. 5. 6. 42. 54. 55. 72. 
74, and possibly 18.—5 apovpwr 8. 


31. Cremer. 300>— H., em. 11.2= W.jcemenaae 
omep(pateov) «8B L— | 


AVTWOVLVOV KALoapos 
Tou KUpLoV 

r KANpovy (Las ) 
pas opaevovd- 

perws Kepx (exovyov) 


epee (avix ) ove (cas) & uy ro 


2 Papyrus has Kauoasp a" apovpwv 1334. 


10. Cure. 29.—B. U. 203. P. 7227. H.,cem.9; W., em. 6.5. 
Srep(udrwv) KBS “Avrwr ivov | 
Kaicapos rot xvpi[ov| 
KO KANpovxias 
Kopwv ’Ovvadpews 
Kap(avidos) BaciA(uxys) & B us €0 ge 
77. Cumr. 380.—B. U. 279. 7029, Hem. 5: Wi, cmimue 
ZL ToA(dyos) Kap jav/d(os) ["E]o[x ov zpoc- 
PO(vyow ?) orep(udrov) KB S “Avrwvetvou 
Katoapos rod xupiovh | 
kAnpovx(ias) Irodepatos 
Tlebéws Kapavid(os) BactA(cKqs) 
— 


1, 2 Read mpocpu(pav) (= mporpopay)? (Wilcken). 
3 Second hand begins with i 


KARANIS PAPYRI Bul 


82, Oter. 31.—H., em. 6.5; W., cm. 10.2. 


oreppatov KB L avtwvervou 

Katoapos Tov Kuplou—2Aa KX| n( pouyas ) 
a: 

METAS oiTdiTOS Kal caTaBods Hwed( os) 


Kapavidos ovp(tas) ove (vas) & va n 


4 On Aovp(ias) cf. 48:5, 48:4. apovpwv 114. 


Cler. 32 is dealt with in 12. in the lower margin of p. 382. 


33, CLER. 34.—H., cm. 8.1; W., cm. 7.9. 


aiToA(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) xexpoyp(a) (ov) 
oTeppat(@v) KB S avtwvewov Karcapos 
Tov KupLov AS wpos catafo(vros ) 
xap(avidos) Baowd(uxns) b xy d Eo 
3 Second hand, identical with second hand of 44., begins with 8; 


all that precedes is in the official hand. Sc. «Anpovyuas. 
4 apouvpwy 234 wr. 


34, Crier. 35.—H., em. 4.4; W., cm. 10.7. 


aiToA(oyos) K(a)pamd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) yerpoyp(a)(ov) 
oTeppat(wv) KB S 

avT@velvou katoapos Tou K(v)pLou de KANpouy (vas ) 

TvepEepwos yapdy wou TOU npa ( ) Tpoa| 0) 2 

d(ov) Kepx(ecovyov) b ¥ 
2 Second hand begins with Ae; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
Eye ar (al pac Aeloob\? 
Wecncipav 2. 


aye STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


> 


35. -CLERm: 35.—H., cm. 5.4; W., em. 94 


ciTod( oyous) K(a)p|avid(os) exx (ov) mpo(xperav) yecpoyp(a) (ov) 
oTepp| at( wv) 
KB S alvt|@vevov karocapos tov k(v)puou 
Ae KAN(povyias) [oc |aparrioy trepiyevous x(a)p(avdos Py oe 
. o(morws) [celvex(cavys) by Ld . 


3 Second hand begins with Ae, and bears some resemblance to the 
second hand of 25. All that precedes is in the official hand. 


4 o(uowws) written 0+ apovpwy 84 4. 


The surface of the papyrus is in bad condition. 


86. CLER. 87.—H., cm. 6.6;.W., em 8) 


giTor(oyos) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(ypecav) yetpoyp(a)d(ov) 
oreppat(ov) KB S avt@vewou Katoapos 
Katcapos Tou K(U)pLlou re Kn ( pouyxtas ) npa ( ) 
Epuetou wev(apwevnoews) oup(ias) bc 
3 kavoapos repeated doubtless by mistake. Second hand begins with 


dL; probably the second hand of 10. and 16. All that precedes is in the 
official hand. npax(Aas ?) 


4 Wer ) Aovp( ) & ¢ ina third hand, like the second of 14. 75, 79. 
80. and 36 (B. U. 284). For Aovp(ias) cf. 48:5, 48:4. apovpwr 6. 


12, Cunr. 32.—B. U. 207. P. 72385. H., cm. 5: W., enya 


repu(atov) KB S “Avrwvivov Kaicap| os | 
Tov Kupiov AB KAnpovx(ias) Ipdxd(os) 
pntpos Obarepias Warowyt(vos) Baou A(uxjs) 
op 


KARANIS PAPYRI ~ 33 


37. Cree. 38.°—H., em. 7.4; W., cm. 9. 


oTeppatov KB L 
AVTMOVELVOU KaLZapPOS TOU KUpLOU 
An KANpouXLas apo dicro| s iP 
MTONEMALOV KEPKE — 
coUYyov mpo| o ody 
by jpov éyp (arpa) virep au~ 
TOU pn eidws yp(dmpara ) 
6 apovpwv 3. Another ink and pen begins with ypwv; but the hand 
is probably the same. 
7 «8s for edoros—The papyrus was in very bad condition when 


the receipt was written, many fibers of the upper layer having already 
disappeared. 


DOwRCLER 4h. —— Ee em, Delia yy «= CBy eres, 


oTrep(patov) KB S avtwviwou 
KaLcapos TOU KUpLOU pa 
KAnNpovy (Las ) npov exvoros (a) 
TTOAEMaLov pvaOov 
kap(avtdos ) Baown(cxns ) tia dea G L 
Meth hand throuchout 1 that of 27 (B. 0, 167). 


4 Cf. Mrodeu[a|iov Mvo[ Gov B. U. 109: 21. 
5 apoupwy 114. mupov aptaBas Ty. 


973. Cumr. 38.—B. U. 721. P. 8455. H., cm. 6; W., em. 10.5. 
Srep(pudtwv) KBS “Avrwvivov Kaio[apos rod | 


Kuptov Vev(appevijrews) Paarl Aus UO Ls [9 seaga sce ] 
bad Xy «[A]npovx(ias) Up. Shae: | 
‘Opcevovipews .... 0. 


1074, Cur. 41.—B. U. 107. P. 6929. H., cm. 5.5; W., cm. 6. 
Srepu(arwv) KB L “Avrevetvou 
Kaicapos tod Kupiov po. 
KAn(pov)x(das) Kopwv 
amarop Uar(cdvrews) Bacr(ArKys) 


BL 


34 : STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
39, Ouer. 42.—H., em. 44; We cmon 


ciTor (oyous) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xXpeav) yecpoyp(a)p(ov) 
omeppat(ov) KB S 
avTwvevov Kaicapos Tov K(v)piov wB KXrny(pouxzas ) 
opcevordis paraews ev(aprevncews) Aovp(tas) bud d £0 
2 Second hand begins with »8; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
3 On Aovplias) of. 43:8, 48:4. apoupan 142 ae, 


40, Crier, 42."—H., em. 5.2 Wo cme: 


(Reproduced in frontispiece.) 
otreppatav KB S avTwvervou 
Katcapos Tov Kupiov wB KAn(pouxias ) 
‘aTpis ay yobeos 
mat ( covTews ) Bacir(txns) yns be 
Kepx(ecovyov) mpocod(ov) bk ¥ 
apevap (evyjcews ) Baowr(ixns) yns bd @ 


4 apovpwy 5. 5 apovpwy 3. 6 apoupas + %- 


41. Crier. 43.—H., em. 6.1; W., cma 


citor(oyos) «(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpeav) yxerpoyp(a)p(ov) 
omepuat(wv) KB S avTwvervov Kaoapos 

Tov K(v)pLov wy KANpovy (Las ) {pov- 

Ons Kepa trat(covtews) Baowd(uKns) bx dn ™TO 

Ne(paidos) mpocdd(ov) ba L wpev(apernces ) bBL 

Aoup(tas) ben Eo 


3 Second hand begins with wy; it may be the second of 18, and 14., 
and the third of 36. All that precedes is in the official hand. 


4 APOVPWV he 5: 5 apovpwv 1}.—apovpwv ake 6 apovpmy ies cee 


1175, Crer. 42.—B. U. 204. BP. 7228. H., em. 4.5; W., cm. 12: 
Srepu(dérov) KB S °Av[r|ovetvov Kafcapos rod Kupiov 
pB Vevap(Wevijoews) kapyA(eavgs) Advys Aivetous & € Ld 


KARANIS PAPYRI .. ee) 


42. Crer. 43.—H., cm.,5; W., em. 10.1. 
(Reproduced in frontispiece.) 
giTOA(oyous) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) oTrepp| at (wv) 
KB S 

aVTMVELVYOU KaLTapos Tov K(Vv)pLoU 
Wy Kdypovy (tas) dvvdbpis ace) 
TmeBéws Bact( re) «(ms ) K(a)pawd(os) ba 

1 Official hand, apparently, throughout. The date restored is the 
usual one in receipts of this hand. 

3 On —o) ¢f.54:3 and 1:4(B. U. 263); perhaps wos should be read, 
or possibly (1€)r0(xos). 

4 apovpas iN 


43. Curr. 43.—H., em. 4.9; W., cm. 7.6. 


oiT0| A(oyous) | «K(a)pavd(os) [ery (ov) | mpo(ypecav) 
oTeppat(wv) KB S avrwvervou 

Katoapos Tov K(v)piou my KAnpouy (Las ) 

TeETEKAS NT(pos) Taya (a) wrevapwe ( VATEOS ) 

Novpras od AB 


3 Second hand begins with by ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
5 But possibly we should read dovp) ovo(vas) even here. apovpwv 6434, 


44, Cre. 44.—H., cm. 4.9; W., cm. 9.1. 


avTor (ovo) K(a)pavd(os) ery (ov) Tpo( ypevav) xXepoyp (a) b( ov) 
omeppat(av) KB 5 avravevov Katcapos 
Tov K(v)piov wd xn (pov) x (cas ) @pos apoKpwods 
Kap(avoos) dn(poowv) be UV 
3 Second hand begins with 8; it is identical with second hand of 


33. All that precedes is in the official hand. Cf. Apoxpwovs, Kenyon, 
Greek Papyri, ete., II, pp. 183, 140. Or should we read ApoBpwovs ? 


+ apovpwv 5s. 


36 STUDIES IN OLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 


45, Cuer. 44.°—H., cm. 6.7; W., cm. 10.7. 


(Reproduced in frontispiece.) 
oTrepH.( ator ) KB L avT@vevov Katoapos TOU 
KUPLOU EUNMEPOS TaTL@VOS YyEewpyos 
wd KAnpovy(tas) kapavidos Baoiwr(uxns) bed 
ka TTOAEL(ados) mpocodwr Ir 6 eU LEpOs 


4 
eTrideo@Ka KaOOS TpOKLTAL 


3 Apovpav Se 4 aApovpwov 4, 


AG: -CLmr. 45.—H., em. 11.13 Wcities 
aiTorA(oyos) Ko(pn)s Kap (avéos ) overov ( ptos ) ieee 
pd&.pos yewpy (ds) 
pe KAy(pouxias) eoxo(v) map(a) v( pov) 
els Sd (vevov) omep( mata) Tou 
éverT& (Tos) ve S astro y(evnuator ) 
rou Sued(nrvOdTos) 16 S Kap(avi6os ) 
Baoir(cens) F by mrupou. 
apraBas tpis + y 

7 apovpwv 3; the sign preceding seems to be a mere dash, prefacing 


a symbol and number. 
For contents cf. 33 (B. U. 171). 


Cler. 46 is dealt with in 17. in the lower margin of p. 37. 


2976. Crm, 44—B. U. 331. P7102. H.,.cm: 8) Weems 
Srepu(drwv) KB “Avravetvov 


Kaicapos Tov Kupiov 
pd KAnpovx(tas) Tar(cwvrios) Snu(oot . ) 
Sapdrwv Ileréovs 


br BLdm 


3 The expansion dyu(oclas) is implied in B. U., I, p. 384, col. I, 1. 4, where 
this line is cited under dypuocla yf. 


KARANIS PAPYRI Bie 
47. Crier. 47.—H., cm. 5.7; W., cm. 9.5. 


aiTor(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(ypevav) yecpoyp(a) (or) 
oT epLat (wv ) 
KB S avTwvevov Kaloapos Tov K(u)pLov 
ut Sdelos cwpou epas oEounpou 
re 
3 Second hand begins with pZ; all that precedes is in the official 


hand. Sc. cAnpovxias. eipas for upas = tepas. 
4 apovpwv 10. 


48. Crime. 47.°—H., cm. 4.4; W., cm. 7.3. 


omep(matov) KB 5 avta(vivov) Kaicapos 
4 f ee 7 

Tov Kupiov uo KAn(povyxias ) 

mvepEepaos dKovotn(dov) apevap ( yrevijcews ) 


Novpias | e€ 


4 But possibly we should read Aovp) ove(ias) even here. apovpwy 5. 


77. CuEr. 46.—B. U. 169. P. 7038. H.,cm.7; W., cm. 7. 

BroA(dyous) Kapavid(os). "Eoy(ov) 

mpo(xpelav) orepudt(wv) KB S 

*Avtwveivov Kaicapos 

Tod Kupiov us KAnp(ovxias) Irodeu(atos) 

TI[v |e[ p]epGros Tar(odvrios) BaotA(cxjs) 

tiw 

4 Second hand begins with ps. 

1378. Cup. 47.—B.U. 105. P. 7015. H.,cm.6.5; W., cm. 7.5. 
Lir0A(dyous) Kapavid(os) "Ery(omev) mpo(xpelav) yerpdyp(a)p(ov) omepudt (wv) 
KB S ’Avrwveivov Kafcapos tot Kvptiov 
uC IroAeuatos Ivedep@ros 
kat “Apdajois Mioov 
Wev(apWevyoews) Aovp( ) & yd Xo pxy 
Kepx(ecovxwv) mpoodd(ov) b 

3 Second hand (Viereck). 4 Third hand. 
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49, Crier. 48.4°—H., em. 6.9; W., cm. 8. 


o|meppatov KB L avrwvevou 
kat |oapos Tou Eupion un KAN ( pouyeas ) ayyodus mebews 
Kai appodiovos vios reraal veces _Aoup (sas) ove (cas) bOuE: 
KepK (ecouyor ) mpo(ao)8(ov) byl» 


3 Cf. Aovpias 43:5, 48:4. apovpwv 94. 4 apovpwr 34 t. 


50. Cruse. 49.°—H., em. 11.2; W., em. 5.4. 


omep(patov) KB L avr@vivov 
Kalotapos TOU Kuptov 

wo Kn ( pouxias ) aKkoTas 

artpeious [ xav| 

mT |oAAGS ader( Hos) 
ev(apwerncews) Baoid(iKys) bs 
Aoup(sas) buy dn ws ro 

Kepk (exouyar) mpoa (odou) by 


A a 


6 apovpwv 6. 7 apovpwv 134 4 5 ae. 8 apovpwv a 


“479. Cumr. 48.—B. U. 720. P. 8454. H., em. 4.5; W., em. 10.5. 
SuToA(dyous) K[a]pavid(os). "“Eoyov tporpu( . oa ; - des hele 
KB 6 ear ohm TOU KuUpiov 
bn Meceaeer [Tlexupfoves [ K ]a- 
pavid(os) Ila[ +(oevte0s) i : 

1 mporp” A xeifo Olav 1a}, 1Ul; PATS)S ae 


2. The reading poo is certain. 
3 Second hand begins with pu. 


* 20. Curr. 49.—B. U. 208. P. 7236. H., cm. 4.5; W., em. 9. 


Srepudrov «BL ’Avrwvivov 
Kaicapos tod kvpiov 6 KAnpovx(tas) 
Xarpypwv “AroAAwviov Vevap- 
Wevnoews Bacrrixns lr ddw 
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bl, Cree, 50-—H., em, 4.9; W., cm. 13.2. 


omep(watov) KB S avT@vevov Kalcapos Tov KUpLOU vy KAN (pouxzas ) 
ayxodis | |vcGov «| av] wpos mebews mat (ca@vrews ) Baowd(txns ) 
aa Dates 


He apoupwv 104 4. 


Cler. 51 is dealt with in 22. in the lower margin of p. 40. 


52, Creer. 52.—H., cm. 5.9; W., cm. 8.2. 


atto| X(oyos) | «(a)pla|wd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xXpeav) xecpoyp(a)- 
$(00) 

omeppat(wv) KB S avt@vevov Katcapos 

tov «| (v)p |cov vB KAnpovy (Las ) 

dmror{d|@v0(s) meTex(@voros) (a) pavid(os) 

8[» |wo[cvov] & 6 KX «(a)pawd(os) 

Sopudo( \ bey d 16.66 


1 In the official hand, apparently, throughout. 


5 apoupwov 43. 6 apoupwv 8314, a. 


WO, (hei, HO—H13, Wl, Wey, 12. Walls 1B, ean, Ga. Wien Ciaaiy Bh 
Srepp(drwv) KB S “Avrwvetvov 
Kaicapos tod Kupiov v kAn(povxias) 
*Qpos Mevavdpov kal “Ay- 
xagus Micbov Kap(avidos) Baow(uxns) & a Gk 
IIroAeuatos eypawa. . 


The hand is that of 38., 7. e., the hand of Ptolemaeus son of Mysthes. 
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53. Cuer. 53.°—H., em. 5.2; W., cm. 7.4. 


oiTod(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpecav) yepoyp(a)(ov) 
omeppat(av) «8S avtwvewvov " 
Katoapos Tou K(v)pLou vy KX ( pouxeas ) 

npaxreid (7s) me (Be) as Kap(avoos) cevex (vary ) 


bald npaxredns é[ o |yov 
3 Second hand begins with vy ; all that precedes is in the official hand. 


5 apovpwv 144. The last two words are in a third hand, doubtless 
that of Heraclides himself. 


22. Crumr. 51.—B. U. 152. P. 7051. H., cm. 4.5; W., em. 5. 
Srepp(atov) KB L 


*Avrwvetvou Kaicapos 

TOU Kupiov va KAy(pov)x(éas) 

Pacis Takiocews 

Wevap(Wevnoews) Baou(AuKys) b oB 

MivoOys eyp(apa) ir(ép) ad(rod) 
aypappatou 


Some fibers of the upper layer were gone when the receipt was written. 


17 23, CER. 53.—B. U. 438. P.7219.. H., em. 6; W., em. 9. 


SitoA(dyous) Kap(avidos). "Eoxo(v) mpo(xpeiav) orep(udrwv) «BS “Av(rwvetv)ov 
Kaioapos rod xupiov vy Tarels 

IlroAcuacov ILayd( ) bE, Vev(appevycews) 
Kaunr(evavas) b ¢ 7 Ao IIroA(euaidos) mpoodd(ov) br B ic AB £ 


24, Cupp. 53.—B. U. 211. P. 7233. H., em.4; W., em. 13. 


Srepu(arwv) L «kB "Avrwveivou Kaicapos rod Kupeiov 
vy Kypovx(ias) LaBivos Yurdiros Vevapevycews 
kapnreavns  ¢ d, UroAeu(aidos) mpooddov I B tc £0 
IIroAeu(atos) Kapavov éypaifa. 
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p42) ClLmR. sot, =e, cin ae W acm LO.o. 


aiTor(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) eax (ov) mpo(xpeav) yepoyp(a)p(ov) 
oT eppat (wr) 
KB S avTwvewov Katcapos Tou K(v)pLou 
vd KAnpovy (Las) ovvddpis —T0) cauPa 
wpevapry ( eviews ) Snmooto(v) bo L 
83 Apparently in the official hand throughout. --70) perhaps wos 


should be read, or possibly (we)ro(xos); cf. 42:3 and B. U. 263:4. On 
the gen. cauBa cf. Greek Papyri in the British Museum, I, 217. 


4 aApoupwv 64. 


5b. Crier. 56.—H., cm..4.5; W., em. 11.2. 


aiToX(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) ea| y(ov) | mpo(ypeav) xecpoyp(a)- 
p(ov) omeppat(av) KB S 
aVT@VELVOU KaLTapos Tov K(U)pLoU VS KANpovX (Las) 
npas ovvdppews K(€)pK(ecovyor) ceour}po(v) 
GiB L 7 ro 


1 Inthe official hand apparently throughout. Cf. 6. 30. 42. 54. 72. 74. 


4 apovpwv 12} % sr. 


Cler. 57 is dealt with in 26. 27. 28. in the lower margin; cf. also 65. and 30. 


18 25, Crier. 54,—B. U. 443. P. 7223. H., cm. 4.5; W., cm. 7. 
Sutod(dyous) Kapavid(os). "Eoy(ov) mpo(xpetav) xepdyp(a) (ov) 
oreppat(wv) KB S “Avtwvetvou Kaioapos 
Tod K(v)ptov fm) KAnpovx (cas) 

"Adpod(icvos) Suordit(os) Vev(apwevyoews) BaoA(iKns) 
bo Ld, Kepx(ecotxywv) mposod(ov) ba L. 


3 Second hand begins with 76. 


4,5 ev Coe and -co® seem to be written over erased words. 
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56. Crier. 58.—H., em. 6.2; W., em. 8.2. 


ciTOA(oyous) K(a)pavid(os) exx (ov) mpo(xpecav) xetporyp (a) (ov) 
oTeppat(wv) KB S avtwvevov Katcapos 

Tov K(v)pLou vn ecovpus 

mre( Oe) ws vrev (apernaews ) prrod( ) & uf n US do 

o(porws) Baoir(ixns) b Bd n lS oO 


3 Second hand begins with vy; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Se. xAynpovyias. 
4 apovpwy 17% +5 ats. 


5) o( wows) written o . apouvpwy 24 k 5 aly. 


26. CiLER. 57.—B. U. 278. P. 7028. H.,cm.5; W., em. 10.5. 


Srep(mdtwv) KBS “Avrw(vivov) Kaicapos rot Kupiov v¢ kX (povxias) Aidupos 
Ilar(cwvtvos) Baotd(cKfs) 
Sapariw(vo)s byf[.] 


r 
Ilar Bao. written in above, afterward. 


Lo 


r 
2 war Baor in a different ink.— The hand of 26. is that of 27. 


27, Crier. 57.—B. U.516. P. 7252. H., em. 4.5; W., em. 10.5. 
Sep. ( arwv ) KB_S “Avtw(vivov) Kaicapos rod Kuplov v€ KAnpo(vxias ) 
Aldvpos Yapariwvos Mat(odvrews) Bao(iru«js) FO... 


A preliminary line is lost. 2 Cf. B. U. 205: 3. 


2 t- 6 d.—The hand of 27. is that of 26. 


28. CiER. 57.—B. U. 285. P. 6823. H.,cm.5.5; W., em. 9.5. 


Srepy(dtwov) KB L *"Avtrwvivev Kaicapos 
Tov Kuptov v¢ KAypov(xias) Ivppos 
Advuou Mar(advrios) dypootov & B L 
Ilar(cwvrvos ?) Baod(uxys) & 8 L nec 


3 Papyrus dyu(o)ou(o)v. But 1.3 is cited under dyuocla y# B. U. 1, p. 384, 
col. 1, 1. 4. 
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57, Cierr. 58 anp 74.—H., cm. 5.6; W., cm. 6.1. 


oTrepn(atwv) KB S avt@r(wo)v Katoapos 

Tov Ku(pto)v vn Kkeparas ayirra@ 

A aig eat Baowr (tens) bn ld TON ( Epwaidos ) mpo( ao) 8( ov) 
& do") 08 0 au(Tds ) cap (avidos ) Bacwnd(tK75 ) 

ba [ dn AO OM (oLws) Kapinrd(cavis ) 


rél 
2 vn SC. kAnpovxuas. 3 apovpwy 8% + 
4 apoupas wy. 00 SC. KAnpovxias. 


5 apovpov 1+ 44 az. ou(owws) written o. 


6 apovpwr 43. 


DopwLEEe OU — i ene 4 VV, cm, Laat, 


oiTor(oyows) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpecav) yecpoyp(a)p(ov) 
oTreppat (ov) 

KB S avtwvevov Katcapos tov K(v)piov E<.> 

KAnpovy (Las) cUpos dpcevovpews . . 

Baoir(uxys) & 6 


2 Second hand begins with €; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
3 Perhaps zrar(cwvrews). 4 apovpwv 4. 


Soo Cink. Ol. Hav cm.4ybs) Wc. O.k 
(Reproduced in frontispiece.) 
ceTeppatov L KB 


QAVTWMVLVOU KEOAPOS TOU KUPLOU 
kapavidos 


TaTLov ‘dos ariel KAnp (ouyxeas ) 
Ea ovvaddpis adviovs t § 
ovvadpis eyparra 


3 xapavidos is an afterthought, written in between the finished lines ; 
it is perhaps meant to correct and displace zatwwyv -dos. 

4 The sense is difficult; possibly odos is meant. 

5 Cf. ’Owadpis Aiveiovs B. U. 283: 8.—apovpwr 4. 
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60. CER, 62.—H., cm. 4.5; W., em. 7.2. 


oTep(patov) KB S avTovel (vou ) Kaloapos KupLou 

EB KrAn(povyias) capBas TTOAE( paiov ) rev (apwpevqceas) Baot- 
r(LeHs ) 

baLldw pir ) ova (tas) GSLics 

KEpK (exovyor) mpoo(odov) b BL <a> SuSupos 

capa| mi |co| vos | éyp (arpa) uTrep aut (od) ayp(aupartov ) 


1 rov omitted before Kupiov; cf.91:1. Or should we read Tov Kv(piov) P 
3 apovpwv 14 + 4.—apovpwv 44 yy. 
4 apovpwv 2+ 


The hand throughout is that of 61., and probably also of 26. 27. 


61.. Crer. 62.°—H., cm. 4.6; W., cm. 7.3. 


omep(watwov) «8S avtwvevov Kacapos tov Kupti(ov) - 
EB KAn(povxias) Sidvwos capamuwvos Kepk(ecovyov) mpox (perav) 
pac(cavns) &albdn Xo £0 mat (cwvrens) Bao(c)rA(tens) & 8 


1 rov is not quite certain. 

2 pox is written with no sign of abbreviation; cf. B. U. 636 T™po- 
x(peav).. Perhaps we should read zpocy( ). But possibly the last 
letters of this line should be read Kepkeoux(wv), which is much more 
consonant with the context. 

3 pak is written with no sign of abbreviation. apovpwv 14 3 & gy ay. 
apovpwy 4. 

The hand is that of 60., and probably also of 26. 27. 


#29. Cupr. 62.—B. U. 205. P. 7229. H., cm. 7.5; W., cm. 6. 


Srep(udtwv) KB S “Avrwvivov Kaicap| os | 

Tod Kupiov EB KAnpl ovx(éas) | 

Afdvmos Sapariwvos I[roXd(enatdos) 

mp(oaddov) I 8 d Ilar(aéytios) dy(wootas) Faf | 
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62. Crier. 67.—H., cm. 5.8; W., cm. 7.2. 


aiTor(oryous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xXpeav) oreppat(av) 
KB S avt@vewov Kaicapos 
Tov K(v)piouv EC KAnpovx (tas) apnve| 
np| a |s Kapavidos cevexa 

by duc 

3 Second hand begins with €Z; all that precedes is in the official 
hand.— Possibly aBnu{ ]. But cf. Pape, Woérterbuch der Gir. Higen- 
namen, Apnviros. ~ 


5 apoupwv Bee ati 


63. CrEE. 68.-—H.,.cm. 5.63 W:} em. 7.8. 


auTor(oyos) K(a) pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xXperav) yerpoyp(a) (ov) 
omepuat(@v) KB S avrwvevov | Ka |icapos 
Tov K(v)pLov En KkAqpovx (cas ) 
atri@v TTOA( Epatov ) pirodapo( ) 
by rAB 


3 Second hand begins with £7; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
5 apovpwv Bas. 


645) CrmR, 68. -—H., cm 6.14) W., cms. /. 


aitor(oryous) «(a)pavid(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) 
yerpoyp(a)p(ov) orreppat(@v) KB S avrwr| evov 
Katoapos Tou K(v)pLo(v) En «dnp (ouxras ) 
TTONEMALOS Yalpa TOU YaLpa 
qpev ( aprpevijzews ) Kaunr(cavys) bre Luc ro Eo 
Kepx (ecovyov ) mpocdd(ov) bad iS 
3 Second hand begins with &, and is identical with that of 10. and 
16.; cf. 36. All that precedes is in the official hand. 


5 apovpwv Dianne ae 6 apoupwv 14 =. 


20 See lower margin of p. 46. 
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65. Crierr. 69, 32, anp 57.—H., cm. 5.3; W., em. 9.9. 


omeppat(wv) KB S avtwviwov Katcapos Tov Kuptov 

E@ «d(pov)x (vas) appari o |s amL@vos Kap(avidos) cevex(vavys ) 

& dLd ro Eo 4 8..]| mrore(paidos ) mpo(co)d(ov) b& L £o 
Kav AB KS 

Kepk(ecouxov) park(Lavys) & d ve KAn(pov)x(vas) mrode(mar- 
OOS ha seks 

EPs ai KepK (erovyov) mp| oc |08(ov) G BL 

fhe apo ( v108 ) aTrL@vo (s) Ta (To@VTEws ?) + 6 
G[L{L@vLos aTL@Vvos eyparba ates. 


—==cene 


3 apovpwv 44 4. =e ES TUPOU apTafas aa apovpas $ a. AB se. KAnpovxias. 
4 apovpas + 4. 

5 apoupwv 4. apovpwv 2. 

6 apovpwv 2 rupov apraBas 2. 

8 mvpov aptaBas 153. 


66. Crer. 69.—H., cm. 7.9; W., cm. 10.9. 


omepu(atov) «8S avtw(wvov) Karcapos tou kup (tov) 
£0 KAN ( pouxeas ) Taov cauBa Tov dharjoews 
TAT (coves ) Ba(ov)rA(uxns) FO 


5) Apovpwv 9: 


2030. CLERR. 68 anp 57.—B. U. 206. P. 7230. H.,cm.3; W., em. 10.5. 


repu(drov) KB S *Avrwvivov Kaicapos rod Kupiov En KA7(povxias) 
Tlavot¢is Ivppov Uar(advtis) & Ly. ve «Kdn(povyias) “APnviov — 
"Opov kap(nArcavas) & L 


2 Papyrus aénvev — 
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Oi, \CLERA (. Hi pemo. 0: Wem. 00.2 5 ¢ wll 


“ety f 


oreppatov {KB L avtwyvov Katcapos 
Tov Kuplov o|. KAnpouxeas 

/ =e 
TEVEKA aataB| ovtos i. 


ceounp|olu bd|[... 


1 The date restored is probable, though not entirely certain. 

3 cevexa is clear; but Pape gives only Sevéxas and Sevexas (Worter 
buch der gr. Higennamen, 3d ed.). Probably xepxecovywy should be 
supplied before ceounp[o|v; cf. 19:5, 55:3. 


4 apovpov 4... 


68. Crier. 71."—H., cm. 5.9; W., cm. 10.3. 


aiTor(oyos) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) xepoyp(a)d(ov) 
oTreppat(wv) KB S 

AVTMVELVOU KALOapOs Tou x(v)plov oa KAn(pouxcas ) 

meOevds iaxupa mrod(Eeuados) mpocod(ov) b BL ev (apevijcews ) 
Kapnr(Lavins ) 

t& ¢ tc Xo 


2 Second hand begins with oa; it resembles the second hand of 26. 
27. 28. All that precedes is in the official hand. 
3 apovpwyv 24. 


4 apovpwy 675 ab. 


2 CUBR (ies Un 449. Pe i224) Hee cm, 6:0)) Win Cit, 1-0. 
SiroA(dyous) K(a)pavid(os). "Eox(ov) mpo(xpeiav) 
oreppat(wv) KB S “Avtwvetvov 
Kaicapos tod x(v)piov oa kAnp(ov) x (tas) — 

“TuovGov Paciros Iar(awvtios) BactA(txyjs) 


tts 


3 Second hand begins with oa. 
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69. Crier. 72 (71).—H., em. 7.4; W., em. 7.8. 


oTeppatov KB L avt@vvov 

Katcapos Tov Kupiov o<a>B KAnp(ov)x (tas) 
Npakras npaxdedLovos 

kepk(ecouyov) mpocod(ov) build 
TATCOVTEWS Baou( duxKns ) 


&oOk 


2 oa corrected in another hand and ink to of. 
4 apoupwy 104 4. 
6 apoupwv 41, 


70, CrLerr. 72 anp 83.—H.,; em. 5.3; W., em. 10:8: 


oTeppat (wv ) «KB L avt@viwov Karoapos 

Tov Kupiov o8 KAnpouxLus oiddis Kapavou 
Kkapavioos Baowiens Loy L £5 

my KAnpouxias @[ p jos Kapavou rpevapyrevna| ews 
kapnrmavys 1B mTode“aerTOS yeppar| LK. . 
LB 


3. apovpey 13} dy. 


5 apovpwv 12. Cf. B. U. 160:5, Pe a ee (Wilcken-Viereck) yep- 
pow. ) & SL; and 81:5. 


6 apovpwr 2. 
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71. Crier. 73.”—H., em. 5.3; W., cm. 11.4. 


aiTorX(oyos) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov)m po(ypeav) xerpoypa( pov) 
oTrepmat (wr) 

KB S avtwvewov Kaicapos Tov K(v) pou 

oy KAnpouxias Npas Tews Kapavid(os) Bacid( xis) 

by L o(povws) Kxapavid(os) cevex(savijs) & B 


Ty BIO 


3 Second hand begins with oy; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
Of. “Hpari Webéws B. U. 77:5 (ca. 175 A. D.). 


4 apovpwv 3%. o(jowws) written 0. apovpov 2. 
5 mupov aptaBas 4... Apparently zy (83?) at the left. 


Cleruchy 74 is dealt with in 57. 


CeO (== CMO. o.0n Was, CHIL0.8. 


giTor(oyos) K(a)pawd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpecav) 
xerpoyp(a)p(ov) omeppat(ov) KB S avt@vervov 
Kautapos Tov K(V)piov o€ KANpovy (Las ) 
KOTAVEDS TONUOLWVOS 
Tat ( covTEDs ) to x (€) px(exouxer ) ™poo00( ov) 
bB 

3 In the official hand throughout. 


5 apovpwv 47 
6 apovpwr 2. 


22°39) OnnRs tobe. 441.) P7222, Es cm, 6:54) Wi, cm. 8. 
LurodA(dyous) K(a)pavid(os). "“Eox(ov) mpo(xpelav) xeupdyp(a)p(ov) 
ameppat(wv) KB S “Avrwveivov Kaicapos 
Tod K(v)piov oy *“AmoAAdvLOS 
Nexdepadros HroA(euatdos) Tep(u ) &Ed— 


3 Second hand begins with oy. 
4 Tepuamnkss or -Kod; cf. 160, 1.5. So Viereck. 
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73. CLER. 75.—H., cm. 6; W., cm. 8.5. 


oTrepp( ator ) KB AVT@VLVOU TOU KU 


\ 
plov o€ TTOAEM“ALS THTOU 


4 
KepKkecouyov Tpoc0dwv 
tra 


ee) 


1 Se. L after xf. 
2 Sc. kAnpovxias after 0€. 
4 apovpas 1. The signs at the right are difficult; 442? 


74, Crier, 77."%——H., em. 7.4; W., ememee 


aiToA(oyous) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xperav) yecpoyp(a)h(ov) 
oTepwat(@v) KB S avt@vewov 
Kaltcapos Tov K(v)pLov of 
mrTorenato(s) mel (€cos ) «(a) pavid (os) | aon (uxffs ) 
bdlkdn 
1 Apparently in the official hand throughout. 
3 Sc. kAnpovyias. 


5 apovpwv 4414. 


2333. Onur. 77.—B. U.172. P. 7036. H.,cm.8; W.,cm.85. 
S[troA(dyous) | Kapavidos. “Eoyov mpo(xpeiav) 
xetpoyp(a)h(ov) orepudr(wv) KB S “Avtwveivov 
Kaioapos tod Kvpiov of KAypovy(éas) 

Kouov Mevnpevs Kapavid(os) 
Sevex(savns) & BS y AB, Kepx(ecovxov) mpoodd( wv) 
ae 

4 Kéuor ; mo corr.— Mevnpevs ; 7 corr. 


1 Rather x(a)pamnd(os) ecx(ov): papyrus avi’ eo, 
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75. Crier. 78.—H., cm. 6; W., em. 7.4. 


diToX(oyous) K(a)pavd(os) exx(ov) mpo(ypeav) o7reppat( wv) 
KB S avt@vevov Katoapos 
Tov K(v)pLov on KANpovy (Las ) 
€covpis TacoKvoTratou 
Tat ( cdvTEws ) Baowd(ixas ) bel 
Kepx(ecovyorv) mpocod(ov) b BLd wpe| v(apwreviceas ) 
Kapnr(cavys) ba n US 
3 Second hand begins with oy, and is identical with the second of 


14, 79. 80. and 36. (B. U. 284), and the third of 36. All that precedes 
is in the official hand. 


5 apovpwv 64 4. 
6 apovpwv 24 4, 


7 apovpwv 1s 15. 


76. Crier. 78.—H., em. 5.7; W., cm. 8.4. 


omep(patov) KB L avt| wv |evou — 
xa|t|capos Tou Kv| p |cou on Kr( pov) x (Las ) 
xep(Kerovywr ) ceounpialv |7s oval ias 
Taciov meO| éw |s baldte 
3, 4 The order is unusual. 
4 apovpwv 14 4 +'5—The papyrus was plainly in bad condition when 


used: witness the hole between 7 and a of zacwwv. Cf. Kenyon, Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum, ccclxvii a, |. 6, note. 


23°34, Cupr 77.—B. U.439, P. 7220: HH. em. 6; -W., em. 8. 
X[ur0 ]Adyous K(a)pavid(os). "Eox(o)v mpo(xpelav) oreppdr(wv) 
KB S “Avrwvetvou Kaicapos rod «(v)piov 
of KAnpovy(tas) ‘pels 
Ké\Aepos Kepx(erovxov) 
mpocdd(ov) ad 

w — 
3 Second hand begins with of. 
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77. Crier. 78.—H., cm. 9.38; W., em. 3b, 


o 
oTepwatov KB S avtwveivou 
KaLoapos TOU KUpLoV on KANpoVvy (Las) 
papeptelvos meTecovyou 
rap ( avi80s ) Baowr(ixns) & x ES whevapWevijoews 
Baoir(ixns) yns bL tS AO Kapnr( varie) bau 
KEepKecovxX (wv) ceoun (puavijs) bald rB 

<a> 


4 apovpwv 35'z. 


5 apovpas + 7g gz apouvpwy 14. 


6 apovpwyv 14 + ao. 
7 Perhaps <6>; but possibly no erasure was intended. 


Cler. 79 is dealt with in 35. in the lower margin. 


78. Crier. 80.—H., cm. 4.7; W., cm. 6. 


omep(patov) KB S avtwy(wwo)v 

Katcapos Tou Ku(pt)ou m™ KAn(povyras) 
coKp(arns ) capa (t) (vos ) Kat o€py (vos ) 
@pov Kap(avdos) rovp(ias) by L 

owKpat (ns) eyparra 


Ta oX\a 


4 apovpwy 32. 


35. Crier. 79.—B. U. 170. P. 7039. H., cm. 5.5; W., cm. 6.5. 
Srepparov KB L 


*Avtwvivov Kaicapos 

rod Kuplov of 

KAnpov (fas) 

IIroAeuaio(s) Kdortopo(s) 
Ilar(odvris) & € L. * 
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79. CiER. 81.—H., em. 6.2; W., em. 7.5. 


giTOX(oyos) K(a)pawd(os) exx(ov) mpo(xpeav) yerpoyp(a) (ov) 
omeppat(@v) KB S avtw@vewov Katoapos 

Tov «(v)puov Ta KANpovy (Las ) 

TEpHVvos wpou rat ( aovreas ) Baown(txns ) 

& 8» Ao Eo wrode(pardos) mpoc(odav) 

b Suc Eo 


83 Second hand begins with 7a; it is identical with the second of 14. 
75. 80. 36. (B. U. 284), and the third of 36. All that precedes is in the 
official hand. 


4 Cf. cepnvos wpov, 17:3, 4. 
5 apoupwv 4% giz or. 


6 apovpwv 4115 vr. 


80. CuiER. 83.—H., cm. 6.6; W., cm. 7.2. 


aiTor(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpeav) 
oTeppat(@v) KB S avt@vervov 

Kaloapos Tou K(v)pLou Ty 

KANpovy (Las ) Tebews 

TeTEcovxyou sper ( apevyjceas ) 

Baowd(ucns) bald Kxapavs (os) 

Bacir(ixns) & 6 


3 Second hand begins with ry; it is identical with the second hand 
of 14. 75. 79. and 36. (B. U. 284), and with the third of 36. All that 
precedes is in the official hand. 


4 wefews for refers. 
6 apovpwv 14 4. 


7 ApOvpwWV 4, 
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81. Cree. 83.%—H., em. 7.1; We cae 


omepp(atov) KB L avtwvevou 

Katoapos Tov Kuplou my KAnp(ov)x (Las) 
pa pov Apvacov Kap(avoos ) 
Baoir(uxns) by mark (savns) ovoras 
bn mror(euados) yepHan(K  ) 

rb Bd Xo 


3 Cf. ba Mapwvos Atpvaiov B. U. 43:9. 
4 apovpwy 3. ; 5 apovper 8. 


Cler. 83 is also dealt with in 70. 


6 apovpwy 2% zy. 


2436. Cupr. 83.—B.U.171. P. 7037. H., cm. 9.5; W., em. 14. 


LwrorA(dyos) Kopns Kap(avidos) yatpev. "Exyov rap’ ipav 


> / / mn 3 r Zz 
els dd.viov orrep(pwarwv ) TOV EVEOTWTOS KS 


amd yevy(waros), Tod dueA(yAvOdros) LA S~ ry KAn(povxias) “Adpodetor- 


os HpaxdAcidov Kepx(eoovywv) Baoid(uxns) & 7 9 


<. dev. ...> “Adpodeiows éoxov Ta o7ép(wata) ws mpdK(eTar). 


Opiwv 6 Kat Xoipy(wov) eyp(apa) d(7ep) a(drod) ayp(aupmarov) 


L x “Adip xe 
Opty(€vyns) ceo(nmelwpor) tvpod apt(dBas) dxro. 
2c of es corr. from S: 


7 22. November, 156 A. D. 
8 The last line in another hand. 


.2 Rather omep(uara); cf. 42:4. 


37. Crier. 83.—B. U. 209. P.7231. H., cm. 4; W., cm. 6, 


Srepu(dtrwv) KB L “Avtwveivov 
Kaicapos tod kvpiov 

Ty KAnpovxias Tatodyt(os) 
Baoir(ekns) “Opiov Ayvaiov 
b € Noyyeios éypapa 


ec X\ > cal > a 
UTEP QAVTOV AYPALULATOV. 


6 aypauparov: the second pu is doubtful. 
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S20 Cre 64 — le, com 5:2) Wis cus LOS: 


aitor(oyouw) «(a)pavd(os) exy(ov) mpo(ypeav) yeipoyp(a) (ov) 
omepLat (av ) 
KB S avtwvewov Katcapos Tov K(v)ptou 18 
“KAnpovy (Las ) mTavoat(is) mrodAdat(os) wevap(perncews) Bact 
d(vKNs ) 
& 6 Kapavids(os) Kapnr(cavns) b. Ud 
2 A second hand seems to begin with 7; all that precedes is in the 
official hand. But it is possible that the whole receipt is from the official 


hand. 


4 apoupwv 4. upovpas. + +. 


San -OUER 66 b= El.) cm, O-) Was em. 1.4, 


citor(oyos) «K(a) |p| a]d(os ) [elox (ov) mpo(xpeav) 
x lecpoyp(a) (ov) oTepwat(av) KB S 
avT@vervov Kaicapos Tou K(uv)pLou 
re KAnpoux (Las) mTeTecody (os ) 
mat ( covrews ) ba 
4 Second hand begins with zé (possibly v€?); all that precedes is 
in the official hand. 


5 Above stood a few letters, now illegible, written between the lines. 
apovpas iL 


esse Orne. so.—E.,, em. 4.8 5.W., cm:,.6,8: 


omepwat(av) «8 5 avt@vervov 
Kaicapos Tou Kupiou 74 KAnpovyx (tas ) 
TTONNAS KOM@VOS qrevapyrev (joes ) 
Kapnravys 18 


4 apovpwv 12%. 
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85. Crier. 90.—H., cm. 6.9; W., cm. 7. 


g \tToX(oyous) «(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpevav) xepoyp(a) (ov) 
oTeppat(@v) KB S avtwvevov Karoapos 
Tou K(v)ptou ¢ KAnpovy (Las ) 
@plov TTOAMLOV TAT ( T@VTEDS ) 
ig 


3 Second hand begins with ¢; all that precedes is in the official hand. 
5 Apovpav 6. 


86. CuER. 91.—H., em. 5.9; W., em. 7.3. 


giTOr(oyos) K(a)pard(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpecav) yecpoyp(a)p(ov) 
omeppat(ov) KBS avtwvevov Karcapos 
TOU K(v) prov Ga pac aTrara(p) 


pn (tpos) Oatpeto (vs ) Tat (covTews ) bel 


3 Second hand begins with ga; all that precedes is in the official 
hand. Sc. kAypovyias. 
4 apovpwv 52. 


Cler, 92 is dealt with in 38. in the lower margin. 


38. Crmr. 92.—B. U.160. P. 6964. H.,cm.6; W., em. 9, 
Srepu(atov) KB L ’Avrawvivou 


Kaicapos tod Kvpiov ¢B 

KAnpovxias “Ovvddpis 

leOevs xal Sarafots Werav 

WVev(appevyoews) xop(ndravns) bn, Irodeu(aidos) yepu( ) 
rel 
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Si. Cire. 94H. em. 5.45° We, em, 9.5. 


ciTOA( dyos) Kduns Kapavido(s) erxov mpo( xpecav ) 
orep(matov) KB S avTo (vivov ) Kawoapos TOU KUpLov 
gd favopyets mvepeporos 
wev(aperycews ) Noup(tas) b 6 fo 
1 rpo(xpeov) written zpo with no sign of abbreviation. 


3 Se. kAnpovxias after GO). 
4 apovpwv 45's. 


88, Cier. ..—H., em. 5.4; W.,.cm. 11. 


autor oyous) K(a)p[ard(os) | eo |x(ov) m|plo(xpecav) xetpo- 
yp(a)p(ov) omeppat(av) KB S ; 
avT@vewou Kaloapos Tov K(Vv)plou .. KAnpovy (cas) 
Beo|. . . |S mebews mat(cavrews) PBaowd(cxns) b[..| mp 
2 The official hand ends with xvpuov. 
3 Perhaps d[1|d{vpo|s. apovpwr . . $. 


239 Orme. 94—B. U. 284. P. 7009. H., cm. 6; W., cm. 7.5. 
Sut0A(dyous) Kapavid(os). "Eox(ov) mpo(xpetav) oreppat(wv) 
KB S “Avrwvetvou Katcapos 
rod Kuplov Gd KAypovx(cas) 

’Ayyddis “Opov Wev(appevjcews) 
Aovp( ) & BL 


3 Second hand begins with 46. 


40, Ouse. 94.—B. U. 440. P. 7221. H., cm. 6.5; W., cm. 8. 
Surod(dyos) K(a)pavid(os). "“Eox(ov) mpo(xpeiav) xerpoyp(a) p(ov) 
oreppdt(wv) KB S “Avrwveivov Katoapos tod x(v)péo(v) 
od Ileraots “Qpov Iar(advtios) 

BaoiX(uxys) by Lb 


3 Second hand begins with 46. 
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89. CER, ..—H., em. 5.55 W., cuts 


a.tor(oyous) K(a)pawd(os) exy(ov) mpo(xpevav) yetpoyp(a)p( ov) 
oTep par (wv) 
«|B S avt@vervov Katcapos Tov x (v) ptov 
Se tor po Ons vaapatTo(s) Kepk(ecovyov) mpo(co)d(ov) 
byd»n ; 
2 The official hand ends with xvpuov. 
3 vaapavto(s); cf. Naapavs nom., Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum, II, p. 157, 1. 68. ; 


4 apovpwy 3 +. 


90, CER. ..—H., cm. 7; W., om, D556; 


omepn(atov) «KB L av| Torvov 
KaLoapos TOU ‘KUpLOU . 
KAnpovy (Las) mrorEp| Atos 
VEwT ( €p0s ) qTeTaNov Ne 


Baou( dns) & Bd 


4 x[ap(avidos)? or «| epx(erovxwr) ? 
5 apovpwv 24. 


47, CER. ..—B,U, 294, “P57296. Hj ecm: 5> W., cuaeemor 
LutoA(dyous) Kapavid(os). ,”"Eaxov mpo(xpelav) oepudr(wv) «[B S| 


’"Avrwveivov Kaicapos tod Kupiov 
[.] ‘ [ « ]Anpovy (cas) Saparriwv 
[....o]v Tar(cdvrwos) Baowr(uxps) b¢ 


83 Second hand begins with the line. 


1 Rather ecx(ov): Papyrus eoX 
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91, Cur. . .—H.,.cm. 6.8; W., cm. 9.3. 


ome |p(fatov) KB L avtwrivov Karoapos Kuptou 


. k|Anpovx (Las) Xatpywov Teféws Tat (cTwvTEDs ) 
...| by Ll wpocod(ov) a Xo 


1 rov omitted before kvpiov; cf. 60:1. 

3 apovpwv 34.—lyy. Se. &? After zpocod(ov), above the line, is 
written what may be xap(avidos) ; or perhaps «dé. 

4 rvpov aptaBas 3? 


Ag, Chima, Rai. Wi, Ol, IEaa, El, Cun Bye Wome Ue 


xalpev. 
"Eoxov rap’ vay eis 
daviov oTepmata Tov 
e€VeOTOTOS KS S=Nai ek 
Tod dueAyA(vOdros) WAS. 
Here the papyrus breaks off. 


4 Read ddvewr.—5 « § probably of Antoninus, 156-7 A. D. 


Of. 46. and 36.—3 Probably d{wé y(evnudrey)); cf. 46:5 and 36:3. 


Aj OTR Be Un20le PB) 7226). He en. Jeo We. cma, 6.5; 
Sreppu(drov) w S$ “Avrwvivov 


Kaicapos tod Kupiov Kap(avidos) 
dnpociwy dud TOV azo 
Pion (dropos) “Andyxus Lacoxvor(atov) Kat 
Ovwadpis adeA@ds Kal of (éroxor) 
da "Hpwvos drdtw(pos) sy(tpos) 
Tlazere(pews Kapavidos 
BaoiX(uks) b ¢ ic €0. SWpos 
"Ovwaddpews eypSava 
1 153-4 A. D.—4 @udor( sc corr.—9 e%ypaya is first abbreviated, and then 
completed. 


INDICES. 


Numbers in italics refer to the Berlin receipts in the footnotes. 


I. Proper Names. 


ABvuxews, gen., 19:4. 

Ayxwdews, gen., 1:4, 40:3. 

Ayxwois Mucbov, 51:2, 27:3. 

Ayxwdrs Tefews, 49: 2. 

Ayxwots Opov, 39: 4. 

?AOnvlwy —"Opov, 30: 2. 

AiXoupds Awuvatov, 9:3. 

’AkovoiNdov), gen., 48:3. 

Akwtas Arpe.ous, 50:3. 

. | ‘Hp[a@]s, 62:3. 

"Aupwyos ?Amlwvos, 6D: 2, 
*"Arlwvo(s), 65:6. 

*Avrwvelvov Kaloapos, 1:2, ete.; “Avrwvel- 
v(o)v, 18:25; "Av(rwvetv)ov, 23:1; >Av- 
twrlvov, 4:1, etc.; ’"Avrw(vivov), 48:1, 
26:1, 27:1; ?Avrwr(tvo)u, 57:1. 

’Amlwvos, gen.,65:2,7; “Amlwyvo(s), 65:6, 

"Arlwy IroN(euatov), 63:4. 

’AmoN( +), gen., 28:3. 

’Amodduvdp(c)jos, 18:3. 

*Arod\Nwmos Atwvatov, 6:3. 

’ArroA\NwWruios Nexpepautos, 32:3. 

"AmoN|A]wri0(s) erex(avotos), 52:4. 

*AmoNdwvlov, gen., 20:8. 

Arvy xis Lacoxvom(aiov), 43: 4. 


Aun. . 
f 7; ?Appua( ros) 


Apoxpwous, gen., 44:3, 
Aprayafou, gen.. 20:5. 
Apmekvows IIré\XOos, 22:8. 
Apganats Muabov, 18: 4. 
Arpew(us), gen., 8:4; 
50: 4. 

Arpns Ayxwoews, 40:3. 
Avveous, gen., 15: 2. 


Arpeovs, gen., 


Avyns Avveous, 15; 2. 
Avrns Xapidyjulou], 21:3. 
Aumous, gen., 09:5. 
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»Adpodela.os, 36:5; ’Adppodiows, 49:3. 
> Adpodeicvos ‘Hpakndeldov, 36:3. 

"A @podiaro[s] Irodeualov, 37:3. 
-Agpod(tovos) Zicorros, 25: 4. 

7AXLAAG, gen., NT: 2. 


Actos “Qpov, 47:3. 

es OCU hse OREOE 

A.6...s IHefews, 88:3. 

Aldvuos Daparlwvos, 60:4, 61:2, 27:2, 
29:8; LDapartw(vo)s, 26: 1. 

Avdvpou, gen., 28; 3. 

Awyévous, gen., 0:4. 


Exvovws, gen., 38:3, 

Epiews, gen., 17:3. 

“Eppelov, gen., 56:4. 
Eoovpis Iacoxvoraov, 75:4. 
Eoovpis Iebews, 56:3. 
Eooupis Xucotros, 3:5. 
Evyjpepos, 45:4. 

Hijpuepos Iaclwvos, 45:2. 


Zwtd(ov), gen., 7:2. 


‘“Hpak( ), gen., 34:3. 

“Hpak(  ) ‘Epuelov, 36:4. 

“HpakAds ‘Hpakderdwwvos, 69:3. 

“Hpakndeld(ns), 58:5; “Hpaxdeldov, gen., 
SOs ae 

“Hpaxreldns ABucews, 19:3. 

“Hpakdetd(ns) Te(Ge)ws, 53:4. 

“Hpakdevdiwvos, gen., 69:3. 

“Hpak|[ djs] YevoBacrews, 5:1. 

‘Hp' Gls, gen., 62:4. 

“Hpas ’Ovvwdpews, 55:3. 

“Hpas ’Opcevovgdews, 31:5. 

“Hpds IleGews, 71:3. 
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“Hpwv, 37:6. 

“Hpwy Exvows, 38:3. 

“Hpwvos (gen.) dmdrw(pos) un(rpos) ILame- 
reipews, 43:6. P 


Oarpevo(vs), gen., 86:4. 


‘Tuovdns Kepa, 41:4. 

*Tuovbov (gen.) Pacrros, 31: 4. 
*Tovdvos Daro'p'vidos, 11:3. 
"Ioxvpa, gen., 68:3, 
[('I'cxvpiwvos, gen., 19:3. 


Kaloapos, 1:2, etc.; Kaloapos Kaloapos, 
36:2, 3; Kécapos, 59:2. 
Kavos, gen., 15:3. 


Kavs Ayxwpew|s], 1:4. 
Kapdvov, gen., 70:2, 4, 24:4. 
Kdoropo(s), gen., 25:4, 35:5. 


KedXepos, gen., 34: 4. 
Kepa, gen., 23:2, 41:4. 
Kepads Kdmos, 15:3. 
Kécapos, 59:2. 

Kegahas ’AxiANG, 57: 2. 
Kopov Mevnpevs, 33: 4. 
Kéopuwv adrdrwp, 14:3. 
Kéuwv Ovvddpews, 10: 3. 
Képwvos, gen., 84:3. 
Koraveus Hodvdwwyvos, 72:4. 


Awvatov, gen., 81:3, 6:3, 9:3, 87:4. 
Aoyyews, 36:5, 37:5. 


Mawpepretvos Ierecovxov, 77:3. 
Mdécuos, 46: 2. 

Mdpwpy Acuvatov, 81:3. 
Mevdvipov, gen., 14:4, 21:5. 
Mevnpeus, zen., 33: 4. 
Mvobapusy *Ioxuplwvos, 19:3. 
Mucbapwwy Kepa, 23:2. 
Mucbapwwy Iebews, 16: 3. 
Muo6ns, 22:6. 

Mucéns Naapavro(s), 89:3. 
Muo6ov, gen., 38:4, 51:2, 18:4, 21:4. 


Naapavro(s), gen., 89:3. 
Nexdepauros, gen., 32:4. 


Ovvwppis, 09:6, 43:5; Ovywppews, gen., 
LOD paisa Ontos oO: 

Ovvw@ppis Avviovs, 59:5. 

Ovvwpis Tedews, 2:4; — Ilebevs, 38:3. 

Ovvwhpis —To) IWedews, 42:3. 

Ovvwppis —To) DapBa, 54:3. 

Opcevovdews, gen., 31:5; Opcevoupews, 
58:3, 13:4. 

Opcevovdrs Iebews, 13:4, 27:4. 

Opcevovdis bancews, 39:3. 

letcvenens o'v, gen., 41: 4. 

Otvareplas, gen., 12:5. 

Overov(pios) Mdéiuos, 46:1. 


Tardy SapBa rod Panoews, 66:2. 
Tlaxvo(ews), gen., 24:2; Ilaxuoews, 22: 4. 
Tlavovgis Uvppov, 30: 2. 

Tlarewpis Ovvwppews, 12:2 

Ilaeis Iewyews, PABico ie 

Tlamevs Irodeuatov, 23; 2. 

Ilarerepews, gen., 43:7. 

Ildrov, gen., 4: 4. 

Ilaclwy Ie0,ew|s, 76:4. 

Ilaclwvos, gen., 45:2. 

Ilacox(voraov), gen.,6:3; Hacoxvoraiou, 
75:4; Iacoxvor(aov), 43: 4. 

Tlavoar(is) Ilro\Nar(os), 82:3. 

Tle . ( )pOlsnes 

Tledevs, gen., 388: 4. 

Tledevs "loxvpa, 68:3. 

TleGevs acox(vorav), 6:3. 

Ilefevs Ierecovxou, 80: 4. 

Ilefews, gen., 2:4, 10:3, 13:4, 16:4, 
97:4, 29:4, 30:4, 42:4, 49:2, 51:2, 
lest Westk siseey Gils Tilia alia 
(Ge)ws, 53:4, 56:4; Ieb(ews), 74:4. 

Tleuwyews, gen., 2:9. 

Tlepryévous, gen., 35:3. 

Ilérados Zucorros, 82:3. 

Ilerddov, gen., 90:4. 

Tleraous “Qpov, 40: 3. 

Tlerav, gen., 38; 4. 

Ilerexas unt(pos) Tauvod(as), 43:4. 

Tlereous, gen., 16: 4. 

Tlerepuovdis Kdoropo(s), 25:3. 

Tlerecovyx(os), 83:4. 
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Ilere(covxos) Aprayafov, 20:3. 

Ilerecovxov, gen., 77:3, 80:5. 

Ilerex(wvowos), 52:4. 

IIvemepws ’AkovaorN(dov), 48:3. 

IIvepepws Xapidjpyouv rod ‘Hpax( ), 84:3° 

IIvepepwros, gen., 7:4, 87:3, 17:5, 18:3; 
Ilvepepw(ros), 8:7. 

TloAvéiwvos, gen., 72:4. 

Wplena: ] Opcevoudews, 13:3. 

TpéxX(os) untpos Ovadeplas, 12:2. 

TIrodeuatos, 21:5; IWrodeuatov, gen., 9:4, 
37:4, 23:3; Trond(euatov), 60:2, 63:4. 

TIron(euatos) Avoyévous, 5:4, 

Ilrodeu(atos) Kapadvov, 24: 4. 

IIroXeuato(s) Kdoropo(s), 35:5, 

IIrodeu| atos | vewr(epos) Ierddov, 90:3. 

IIrod(ematos) Teb(ews), 29:4; Iroeuaio(s) 
Tlefe(ws), 74:4; IlroNeuatos Ilefews, 17: 4. 

IIroAeu(atos) I[vle'plepwros, 17:4; Iro- 
Newatos ILvepepwros, 18:3. 

TIrodeuwatos Xaup& Tod Xaipa, C4: 4. 

IIroAeualou Mvafov, 38: 4. 

Tlrodeuals DaHrov, 73:2. 

[IIr]oAras, 50:5, 7:2; Irod(A)as, 4:4; 
IIroddar(os), gen., 82:3. 

IIro\Aas Kopwros, 84:3. 

IIro\Atdos, gen., 22:4. 

Iro\piov, gen., 85:4. 

IIvppos Avdvpou, 28: 2. 

Ilvppov, gen., 30.2. 


ZaBivos Dicoros, 24: 2. 
ZauBa, gen., 54:3, 66:2. 
ZapuBas Irod(eualov), 60:2. 
Zapartw(v) ’Amod( _—), 28:3. 
olu, 41-3. 
Lapamlwy Iepiyévous, 35:3. 


Zaparlwy [... 


Laparl wy) Ivepepwros, 7:3. 

Zapamrlwy roeuatov, 9: 4. 

Zaparlw(v) Dapamlw(vos), 26:3. 

ZYapamiw(vos), gen., 26:2; Daparlwvos, 
CORON OL oy ooo ar LDapar(l)w- 
(vos),.78:3; Zaparlw(vo)s, 26: 2. 

Dapawrwy Ilereous, 16; 4. 

ZaraPous, 32:3; DaraBo(vros), gen.,33:3; 
Zara ovros], 67:3. 


ZaraBous Hakvo(ews), 24:2. 

ZataBous Merav, 38:4, 

Zarolp|vidos, 11:3. 

Zevexa DYarafBlouros], 67:3; ef. 62:4. 

Zeouvnpov, 19:5, 67:4, 8:5; Deourpou—, 
47:3; Zeovjpo(v)_, 55:3. 

Lephvos “Qpov, 78:3, 79:4. 

Zucois Kapdvov, 70:2. 

Zuotros, gen., 3:5; LDuworros, gen., 32:3, 
24:2, 25:4. 

Zofwr(os), gen., 18:3. 

ZUpos Ovvwppews, 43: 8. 

Zvpos Opsevoupews, 58:3. 

LwKpddns Uwxpd(dous), 8:4; Dwxpd(dous), 
gen., 6:4, . 

ZwKpldrys) Dapam(l)w(vos), 78:3; Dwxpd- 
T(ns), 78:5. 

Doras ‘Optwvo(s), 4:2. 

Zwrov, gen., 73:2. 


TauvoO(a), gen., 43:4. 
TovpBl wv] Hpuews, 17:3. 


Panoews, gen., 39:3, 66: 2. 
Dathi.() ))) SOM lees 
Pavouryevs Ivepepwros, 87:3. 
Pavouwyevs —tTo) Paw...( ), 1:4. 

Pacis dwdrw(p) wn(Tpds) Oarpeio(us), 86:3. 
Paows Ilaxvoews, 22; 4. 

Pdous Iebews, 30: 4. 

Paoiros, gen., 31:4. 

Piro0d( +), 27:5, 56:4, 2:3, 723. 
Pirodapol... ], 63:4. 

Prod, JA(_ ), 13:5, 


Xaipa, gen., 64:4 bis. 
Xaipj(uwr), 36:6. 

Xaipyjuwv ’Amod\wvlov, 20: 3. 
Xaipjuwy ITefews, 10:3, 91:2, 
Xapjuwy Ivepepw(ros), 8:7. 
Xapidjulov], gen., 21:4. 


Xapidjuou (gen.) rod ‘Hpax( _—+), 84:3. 


WevoBaoris “Qpov, 3:3. 
VevoBacrews, gen., 5:2. 
Qpets Kedepos, 34:3. 


’Opry(érys), 86:8. 
‘Oplwv Aiuvatov, 37: 4. 
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‘Qplwv 6 kal Xarpy(uwr), 36:6. “Q'plos Kapavov, 70: 4. 
‘Oplwvo(s), gen., 4:2. “Qpos Mevavdpov, 14:4, 20:38. 
‘Qplwy Irodwou, 89: 4, “Qpos Ilefews, 51:2. 

“Qpos Apoxpwous, 44:3. “Qpos ZaraBo(vtos), 33:3. 
Qpos Arpewo(us), 8:4. “Opov, gen., 30:8, 39:4, 40:3. 


II. Place Names. 


*Avtwviar( fs) ovo(las), 7:3. Tews ?), 69:6; Har(cwvrios), 1:5, 4:5, 
’Avrwvlas (yAs), 4:4. 16:3, 17:5, 19:4, 26:2, 28:38, 4, 30:2, 
31:4, 85:6, 40:3, 41:4; Iarowvr(uos), 


Tepu(avk ..), 6:4,10:4; with ovc(fas), 
31:7; Tepparicx ..], 70: 5; Teppaver( ), 
81:5: Tep(u ), 82:4; Vepu( +),  Trodeuaecros, 70:5; Iron(euatldos), 6:4, 
Booo. 91:5, 29:4, 57:3, 68:3, 81:5, 23:4, 

29-3, 32:4; Trodeuatdos, 11:4; Iro- 

Ne(maidos), 41:4, 65:3,4, 79:5; Iro- 

Neul(atdos), 45:4, 24:8, 38:5. 


HASEY Bill Sake 


K(a)pavid(os), 1:1, ete.; Kap(avldos), 4:2, 
97:5, 33:4, 38:5, etc.; Kapavid(os), 
ee ye Kapavidos, 32:4, 59:3, 
43 K(a)p(avidos?), 35:3. ee (yfis), 18:5; Devex(cavis), 

Be ervscw), 10:4, 16:4, 19:4, 23:3, :4, 16:5, 26:4, 35:4, 53:4, 65:2, 
95:4, 26:3, 27:4, 31:6, 34:4, 40:5, sen ee 
49:4, 50:8, 55:3, 60:4, 61:2, 64:6, Sevexa, 62:4. 

65: 4,5, 69:4, 72 pokes 89:3, 18:6,  Seounpiay|fis odailas], 76:3; Zeovn(pra- 


Bard; 34: 2) sed Ke paleroux er), vis), 77:6. 
18:4, 72: Passe 87:4, — Seouspou (ovclas ?), 19:5, 47:3, 67 4,855 
73:38; Kep(kecovxwv), 76:3; Kepxeoov- Deourtpo(v) 55:3 
— eet, 
xX (wv i, Hiliis & 


id(__) ovo (las), 60:3; Bid0d(__ +), 27:5, 
50:2, 2:3, 7:3; Burod[ JA( *), 13:5; 
Pirodapol ], 63:4. 


4 


@ihor(aropos), 43: 4. 


Aoup( ), 18:5, 89:5; Movp(vas) ota(las), 
32:4, 49:3; Aovp(ias), 36:4, 39:3, 
41:6, 50:7, 78:4, 87:4; Aovpias(?), 
43:5, 48:4. 


Mauk(carfs), 23:3, 61:3, 65:4; with 
ovolas, 81:4. 


Wevlappevicews), 2:4, 13:4, 16:5, 24:3, 
98:3, 36:4, 39:3, 41:5, 50:6, 56:4, 
57:3, 60:2, 64:5, 68:3, 75:6, 80:5, 


May, 23:3. 87:4, 5:2, 9:4, 13:2, 18:5, 23:3, 
Tlarwyv, 59: 4. 25:4, 38:5, 89:4; WVevap(pevicews), 
Taro dyrews, 69:5; Mar(cdvrews), 1:4, 4016, 48):13; 49/23; 8283) 1592) 2255; 

a . 14:4, 17: 3, 29: 3 40:4, 41:4,. Wevapye(vicews), 43:4; Wevapy(ev7- 


5 Gilles) Goce WPA. Tier = 79:4, gews), 54:4, 7:3; Wevappevyjc[ews|, 
a : o 85:4, 86:4, 88: 3, 91:2, 14: 4, 70:4, 77:4, 2038, 2232; Wevapye- 
27:2; Tarow(vrews), 22:4; iret y(joews), 84:3. 


III. General. 


4270 (= ar)). "AOUp, 36:7. 
dy(pauudrov), 60:5; dypauudrov, 22:7,  dardrup, 18:3, 13:4; dmdrwl(p), 86:3; 
87:6; dyp(apudrov), 36:6. amatw (pos), 43:6. 


dded(Pbs), 32:3, 50:5; dderpds, 43:5, am, 46:5, 86:3, 43:3. 
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dpoup@v, 11:4. 
~ dpraBas, 46:8; dpr(dBas), 36:8. 
at(rés), 51:4; adrod, 37:6, 8:8, 37:6; 


€ 


avr(od), 60:5; av(rod), 22:6; a(vrod), 


Baoidix(Fs), 1:5, etce.; Baowr(cxqjs), 2:5, 
etc.; Bacidiefs, 59:4, 20:4; Bla)or 
Mukfs), 61:2; Bac(v)A(eKHs), 61:3; Ba- 
(o1)M(uK4s), 66:3; Bao(Auchs), 69:5; 
Bao(idukAs), 26: 2. 


yern(maros), 36:3; ylevnudtwr), 46:5. 
yewpyos, 45:2, 46:2. 

yys, 40:4,6, 77:5. 

ypamata, 8:9; yp(duuara), 37:7. 


6d(vecov), 46:4; Sadmov, 36:2, 42:4. 

devrépov, 11:1. 

Onu(oo..), 16:3; dn(moclas), 29:4; Snuo- 
ol(ov), 3:6,4:2; dnuogtov, S0RDS 28a; 
restored 18:4,52:5; dn(poctov), 44:4; 
Snu(o)cl(ov), 54:45; Snuoclwy, 43:3. 

Oi(d), 88:35, dua, 4323, 6. 

dteN( nrAvOb70s), 46:6, 36:3; dteAnd(vO6TO0s), 
42:6. ‘ 

dopupdo(_), 92:6. 

66s, 59:4. 

dtw, 20:4. 


éyp(awa), 87:6, 60:5, 5:2, 22:6, 86:6; 
éypawa, 59:6, 65:7, 78:5, 21:5, 24: 4, 
BY SOE eypSawa, 43:9; &xpawe, 8:8. 

el[O]és, 8:9; efdds, 37:7. 

elkooTov, 11:1. 

elpds, 47:3. 

eis, 46:4, 386: 2, 42:3. 

expawe, 8:8. 

éveoT (Tos), 46:93 éverr Gros, 36:2, 42:5. 

érdédwka, 45:5. 

€ox (omer), 18:1; @rx(ov), 1:1, etc.; %- 
Kol), 403, 2dao1+ eaxov, Da. o, Ol sl, 
Bae LO el Oe Leelee oon 


Kxabds, 45:5, 

cal, 11:1,45:4, 49:3; [xal], 50:4; Kal, 
DL 2, O23, (esyelo vee eli) OOF 
88:4, 43:4, 5. 
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kaunr(eavis) (vfs), 15:2, 23:4; Kapn- 
Nevavajs, 24:3; Kau(nreavfs), 30:3; 
kapunr(avfs), 27:6, 28:4, 57:5, 64:5, 
75:7, 77:5, 82:4; Kaun(Aavqs), 68:3; 
kaundtavqs, 10:5, 84:4, 3:5; Kkap(ndra- 
VHS), DOO 

KAnpouxelas, 11:35; kAypovx (las), 1:3, ete. ; 
Kn pouxlas), 9:3, efc.; KAn[p(ovxlas)], 
10:2; «dAnpo(v)x[t]as, 12:2; KdAm(pov)- 
x(las), 20:3; KAnpovxlas, 87:3, 37:3, 
38:3; xkdnp(ov)x (las), 69:2, ete.; KrA(y- 
pov)x(las), 76:2; KAnpo(vxlas), 7:2, 
27:1; Kdnpo(u x(L)as, 8:3; 
(xfas), 28:2. 

kupelov, 24:1; K(v)plov, 1:3, ete.; K(v)- 
plo(v), 2:3, 89:2; Kvplov, 4:1; x(v)- 
pl(o)v, 8:3; kvpl(ov), 61:1. 

Kad(un)s, 46:15; cwouns, 87:2, 36:1: Ko- 
(uns), 42:7. 


kKAnpov- 


méTox ot), 7:3; pwléroxor), 43:5. 

A eh ak 2 Oe 

unr(pos), 18:3, 43:4; 
43:6; untpos, 12:3. 

vewr(epos), 90: 4. 

6, 57:4, 86:6; of, 43:5; 7rd, 18:6, 36:5; 
Tov, 1:3, etc.; Tar, 4aeae 

666s, 59:4, 

6xT, 36:8. 

bra, 78:6. 

6(uolws), 19:5, 26:4, 27:6, 28:3, 35:4, 
56:5, 71:4; ou(olws), 57: 

ovo(tas), 723, + 


ovo las], 76:3, 81:4. 


un(rpbs), 86:4, 


map’, 36:1, 42:3; map(a), 46:3, 

mpok(etrat), 36:5; mpdxira, 45:5. 

mpoobdo[u], 11:4,24:3; mpoobd(ov), 16:4, 
21:5, 40:5, 41:5, 64:6, 65:5, 68238, 
69:4, 72:5, 75:6, Ol sSyeSiiGemecoces 
84:5; mpo(o6)d\ov), 25:4, 27:4, 29:5, 
34:3, 49:4, 57:3, 65:3, 89:33 mpo- 
g(dd0v), 50:8, 60:4, 79:5; mp(ocddov), 
29:4; mpo[o|ddwv, 37:5, 73:3; mpo- 
o60(wv), 33:5. 

mpoopw(...), 19:1. 

mpocpa(ynow?), 11:7. 
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_ mpo(xpelav), 1:1, ete.; mpox(pelav), 61:2.  —ro), 42:3, 54:3, 1:4. 
mupov apta4Bas, 46:7.—dpr(dBas), 86:8. Tpts, 46:8; rpr@v, 11:5. 


cerepudrwv, 59:1. vids, 49:3. 

ceo (nuclwuat), 2:3, 36:8. b udv), 46:3; budrv, 36:1, 42:3. 

otron(dyols), 1:1, etc. ; ovrodd(yous), 13:1; trp, 37:6, 60:5, 8:8, 87:6; tr(é), 
giTobyou(s), 42:1. 22:6; v(mrép), 86:6. 


orép(uata), 46:4, 36:5; orépuara, 42:4; 
onrepudt(wv), 1:2, ete.; orep(udrwr), 
4:34, ete.; omepudrev, 1:1, 32:1, 
20:1, 85:1; omepp(drwv), 12:1, ete. ; 
cerepudtwv, 59:1, os, 36:5. 


xalpev, 86:1, 42:2. ! 
xeupbyp(a)p(ov) (xetpoypa(mrov) ?1), 1:1, 
ete. 


IV. Tables. 


I. THE REPRESENTATION OF CLERUCHIES BY RECEIPTS. 


Cleruchy. Receipt. Cleruchy. Receipt. Cleruchy. Receipt. 
Bere sic ean : SOc Meastpsvats Cr oer ners 
in Aenea eae bs Sa ean kOO: ODishtecer lees 
BUN cdshs, 60.0 i lpmee, oletoridhas sis © 34. 35. OG eerie 
ibs eae 5 OY oe ae Giger 62. 
Bs ricle sc tn's PS: Sea cee 36. OS eee. 63. 64. 30 
EPS ens ci « Biclae haere 3t, 13. GO see eri hers 65. 66. 
1 OO 3S: DO eden eta : LOR caret 
‘ein ORGIES 4. AOS ee Cent hs LL Ree ae (67 ?). 68. 37, 
MN a of5'3 5. aaa ee 38. 14. Ure eae ets et 69. 70. 
iOS neroaeee : COs cemckseg 39. 40. 15. (Bieecsoer les: 
i Gaim. AB ong cote ek AD 43, Ud eee te Cf. 57. 
1 ae eee 8. AA ee eee 44, 45. 16. {Sic csctoia Chur 72. 73. 
es ae 9. 10; 11. Ge senses hee 46. LOS eames 
ee eee 12; AG Petters abs (Ne eect 74. 33. 34, 
5 eS ae pen 13. 14. La ose Ges 47. 48. 18. Niko Resin Ot Bick hon Om dite 
Be cir ars Ho. 16.0 5; ARS lx; aoe 49. 19 COleerraerttts 35 
119 cence eee TG; AOE rare 50. 20 SOR St ens 78 
Lhe ae Sacer BUR Sere omer alee7 tol Nee maneen, Gis 79 
EO tees ick #7 DLS eset Pes PAN cite ice 
BU) aie seiceressvate Dike een 52. Ba oer 80. 81. 36. 37. 
Mats sletsisus.s 19. 20. Teecuindece Garin. Cf. 70. 
DPA eee ers 21. HY ee ects | 54, 25, 84 ee ise 82. 
23 22, SD aaomanarn BO Peters ers 
DE basta: Meio s¢ote 23. DO eek caters 55. SGie Sarin 
PAN ie Acetic 24. 8. BY era chons Snes 26. 27. 28. Siena 83. 
ENO ass trerel ang" 25. Of 6095 0) S8icterane 
ie Pethoveie's 26. tehae. 56. 57. SOs seria 84, 
Eve Susie a5. Pike vrsiy EE Dol orate oe oe LOR Mrs etree 85. 
POs aera 10. GOR ae ace 58. Olevia a tee 86. 
(alld eae DOR 30s Waetete Ole teria 59. OD) Nee ata 38. 
Dil See ea Goer cards 60. 61. 29. OBI A arom abaes 
vA, Boe cee I25  OF.65. GS sarees at Ce sa tok 87. 39. 40. 


88-91 and 41-43 cannot be assigned. 


1Tn the face of the expressed opinion of eminent papyrographers, what seems the 
unmistakable # of the manuscripts has constrained me to print xetpoyp(a)p(ov). At the 
same time it is possible that this character is really a half-formed « combined with a mark 
of abbreviation, in which case xetpoypa(mrov) should be read 
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II. THE NUMBERS OF THE BERLIN RECEIPTS IN THE GRIECHISCHE URKUNDEN, 
IN THIS EDITION, AND IN THE ROYAL MUSEUM. 


Royal Royal Royal 

18 Ol Museum. Baw. Museum. B. U, Museum, 

yi 8 P. 6821 | 205 29 P. 7229 | 294 41 P. 7296 
104 3 7014 | 206 80 TRO. | oie! 16 7102 
105 18 7015 | 207 Le 7235 | 438 3} 7219 
107 14 6929 | 208 20 7236 | 4389 34 7220 
152 22 TOs | 209 37 7231 | 440 40 YPPAl 
160 388 6964 | 210 a 7232 | 441 32 7222 
167 21 F101 | 211 24 7283 | 442 31 7224 
169 diy: 7038 | 262 2 7050 | 443 25 7223 
170 515) 7039 | 2638 i 7035 |. 516 eu 7252 
ae 36 7037 | 278 26 7028 | 517 5 7253 
172 383 7036 | 279 dhil 7029 | 626 9 7313 
201 43 7226 | 280 4 6822 | .701 42 8667 
202 6 7234 | 284 39 7009 | 720 19 8454 
203 10 7227 | 285 28 6823 | 721 13 8455 
204 5) 7228 


Notr.—This Study was already in type when Professor Ulrich 
Wilcken’s elaborate work, Griechische Ostraka, appeared. Professor 
Wilcken devotes pp. 655-63 of Vol. I to the matter of the ovroAdyou. 
He is sure they were “Magazinbeamte” rather than “ Naturalsteuer- 
erheber,” I, p. 658, and holds that yj mzpocddov was not private but 
public land, perhaps a particular part of the royal domain, I, p. 651. 


THE USE OF REPETITION IN LATIN TO SECURE 
EMPHASIS, INTENSITY, AND DISTINCTNESS 
OF IMPRESSION. 


By Frank Frost ABBOTT. 


Ir is a well-recognized fact that repetition aids in gaining 
the attention, in placing the full force of a statement within the 
grasp of a reader or hearer, and in fixing an idea in the memory. 
In this paper certain forms are considered which repetition took 
when it was used in Latin for the purposes just mentioned. 
Some of the phenomena coming within the range of discussion 
have been treated by various scholars, and the results which they 
have reached are stated at the proper points in the following 
pages. It is the main purpose of the paper to bring together 
this material, and other material collected by the writer, to trace 
the development of the several forms of repetition which this 
material illustrates, and to show that they had a common origin 
in the speech of everyday life. The instances cited under each 
head are illustrative only. To make a complete list would burden 
the argument, without adding to the value of the results, 

Since the forms of repetition under consideration are all 
manifestations of the same tendency, and shade off into one 
another, a distinct classification is somewhat difficult, but for 
convenience’ sake they may be classified under three heads: 
Reinforcement of an idea by 1) Gemination, 2) The addition of 
a word or of words identical in meaning with, or similar in 
meaning to,.the words already conveying the idea, 3) The 
repetition of a grammatical device, or the combination of two 
devices, differing in form, but not in meaning. The cases which 
do not come under consideration are those in which there is a 
distinct addition to the thought or a modification of it. By the 


addition of valet in the double expression vivit et valet there is 
67 
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_a distinct addition made to the idea contained in vivit, while by 
the gemination of unde in unde unde, Pl. Ps. 106, the meaning 
is essentially modified, and becomes distributive. On the other 
hand, nos nos, consules, desumus contains no addition to the 
thought conveyed by nos, consules, desumus, nor any modifica- 
tion of it. 


I. Gemination. 


The simplest form of repetition to secure emphasis is that. 
illustrated by the sentence just quoted. This phase of the subject 
has been so fully discussed in an admirable paper by W6lfflin 
(Die Gemination im Lateinischen) that it is unnecessary to con- 
sider it at length. Wolfflin finds that gemination was used in 
Latin for three distinct purposes—to emphasize, to give a dis- 
tributive force, or to intensify. Gemination for emphasis is 
employed in a great variety of cases, especially with vocatives, as 
in O pater pater, Plaut. Trin. 1180; Palinure Palinure, Plaut. 
Curc. 166; with imperatives, as tace tace, perge perge; with tem- 
poral adverbs and interjections, as nunc nunc or euge euge; or in 
general with words expressive of emotion, as parce precor precor, 
Hor. Carm. 4.1. 2. Gemination to suggest the possession of a 
quality to a high degree is somewhat rare in Latin, and is con- 
fined to the adjective or adverb, as a volgo longe longeque 
remotos, Hor. Sat. 1. 6.18; ‘Iane pater’ clare clare cum dixit 
Apollo, Hor. Epp. 1. 16.59; multo enim multoque . . . . opero- 
sius, Val. Max. 4.1. 2. It is rather remarkable that this method 
of intensification, which seems at the same time natural and 
effective, and which is used so freely in Italian, as un piccolo 
piccolo fanciullo, was employed so sparingly in Latin. Even in 
colloquial Latin and in the later Latin writers it occurs very 
rarely, and it would be of interest to know the genesis and history 
of its use in Italian.’ With distributive gemination as illustrated 
in quamquam, ut ut, or wnde unde, we are not concerned here, 

1A very interesting case of the use of gemination as a means of intensify- 
ing an idea, which has come to light since WOlfflin’s monograph appeared, 


may be found in the Peregrinatio of Sancta Silvia, ed. Geyer, 84. 9, et sic 
lente et lente .... pervenitur ad Anastase; cf. also 39.11; 86. 30; 95. 4, 9. 
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Before leaving the subject of gemination, it may be noted that 
in this form of repetition the word in question is repeated with- 
out change, and that the repeated form either immediately follows 
or is separated from the word in its first occurrence only by et, 
que, atque, ac, or an interjection, a vocative or inquit. 

Anaphora and antistrophe are forms of repetition similar in 
their character and purpose to gemination. They involve no new 
principle, but result from a modification and development by the 
rhetorician of the principle of gemination, so that no particular 
discussion or illustration of them is necessary here. 


Il. Imperfect Gemination, Double Expressions, and Etymological 
Figures. — 


Emphasis secured by the addition of words identical, not in 
form but in meaning, may be considered under the head of imper- 
fect gemination, double expressions, and etymological figures. 


a. IMPERFECT GEMINATION. 


The term imperfect gemination is here used for convenience’ 
sake to cover the simple addition to the first word of a second 
which repeats entirely or in part the meaning of the first one. 
The two words thus used are the same parts of speech, and stand 
without connective. This phenomenon is similar to perfect gemi- 
nation, but differs from it in the fact that, while the added word 
is identical in meaning, it is not identical in form, with the word 
whose meaning it repeats. It is commonest in the case of the 
adverbs and conjunctions. Instances in point are: tum deinde, 
deinceps deinde, deinde postea, denique tandem, ita sic, quoque 
etiam, etiam quoque, nec non... . quoque, verum vero, itaque 
ergo, nisi si, ergo igitur, sed autem, quasi velut, and while in 
Latin of the early periods it may be possible in some of the com- 
binations noted to distinguish between the primary meanings of 
the words thus joined, the appearance of these combinations in 
colloquial Latin of all periods, and the almost total exclusion of 
them from the serious composition of the classical period, show 
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that they belong to colloquial speech, and make it almost certain 
‘that the second word is used merely to reinforce the first one. 
In the illiterate compositions of a late period the repetitions of 
this sort are often remarkable. Thus in the Peregrinatio of 
Sancta Silvia of the fourth century A. D., which presents one 
of the best specimens of the sermo vulgaris in existence, one 
finds such combinations as nec non etiam et (40. 2; 42. 27; 45. 
9, etc., ed. Geyer), itaque ergo (88. 7; 43. 7; 51. 2), at ubi 
autem (74. 27; 81. 25, etc.), and ac sic ergo (42.16; 43.1; 44.11, 
etc.). Imperfect gemination in the case of adverbs is especially 
common in Plautus; cf. repente .... subtto, Mil. 177; propere 
celeriter, Rud. 1323; subito propere et celere, Cure. 283; illic 
ibi, Capt. 1000; exinde ilico and wna simul elsewhere. A some- 
what similar repetition is found now and then in the use of the 
pronouns; cf., e. g., 
Mil. 481-2, ne clam quispiam 
Nos vicinorum inprudentis aliquis immutaverit. 
Asin. 785, Post, si lucerna extincta sit, nequid sui 
Membri commoveat quicquam in tenebris. 
Aul. 810, Quis me Athenis nunc magis quisquamst homo quoi di sint 
propitii ? 

To the same category belong nil quicquam, Trin. 369, Bacch. 
1036, Most. 750, Ter. Phorm. 80, 250; nemo homo, Plaut. Pers. 
211; Cic. fam. 13. 55.1, and N. D. 2. 96; and nemo quisquam, 
Plaut. Pseud. 808, Cas. 1008." 

A most interesting instance of this form of repetition is offered 
by the use in colloquial Latin of meus mihi, twus tibi, and swus 
sibi to emphasize the idea of possession; cf. Plaut., 


Aul. 433, Utinam mea mihi modo auferam, quae ad te tuli salva. 
Truc. 698, Male accipiar mea mihi pecunia. 


1In some cases the added words make an apparent, but hardly a real, 
addition to the thought, as in Plaut. Mil. 405, Nunc demum experior mi ob 
oculos caliginem opstitisse; or in Cic. fil. apud Cic. ad fam. 16. 21.7, ego mihi 
nune ante oculos tuum iucundissimum conspectum propono; ef. also Serv. 
apud Cic. ad fam. 4.5.4. Cicero himself drops into the same pleonasm once 
in a letter written in exile, viz., Cic. fam. 14.2.3. The addition of ex aedibus 
to foras in Plautus (cf. Capt. 533, Trin. 276) is perhaps not a case in point. 
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Capt. 80, Quasi, quom caletur, cocleae in occulto latent, 
Suo sibi suco vivont, ros si non cadit. 

Poen. 57, Locus argumentost swom sibi proscaenium. 

Capt. 5, Sed is quo pacto serviat swo sibi patri. 

Capt. 50, Ita nunc ignorans suo sibi servit patri. 


Similar cases in Latin of a later date are: panem auto- 
pyrum de suo sibi, Petronius, 66; in swo sibi canalis excidatur, 
Vitr., p. 207, 18, ed. R.; magister eloquentiae inclutus swo sibi 
argumento confutatus est, Gell. 5. TOs eLOpeorayite Ute. 
induere permitterent swa sibi omnia indumenta, ibid. 16. 19. 
12; inperitus vites swas sibi omnis et oleas detruncat, ibid. 
2) RS 

In all these cases, disregarding alliteration for the moment, 
which probably played some part in the formation of the expres- 
sion, the dative was added to the possessive pronoun to strengthen 
the latter, so that meus mihi, twus tibi, and swus sibi mean respec- 
tively my very own, your very own, las very own. 

It might be thought that the dative in these cases found a 
sufficient explanation in the loose relation which it bore to the 
verb, but, while this consideration may be urged in partial expla- 
nation of the syntactical construction, it does not suggest the real 
explanation of the combination, and cannot be applied at all to 
one passage in Ter., viz., Ad. 958, Suo sibi gladio hunc iugulo, 
for in this passage, as Ziemer, Jung. Streifz., p. 151, points out, 
‘the case form sibi has lost its meaning entirely.’ It serves no 
other purpose than to strengthen the possessive, swo. This is 
true also of two of the passages cited above from Aulus Gellius, 
viz., 5. 10.16 and 19.12. 9. Cicero himself did not entirely 
avoid this method of securing emphasis; cf., e. g., Phil. 2. 96, 
priusquam tu swum sibi venderes ipse possedit. 

The genesis of this form of repetition would seem to have 
been as follows: a fondness for alliteration led to the bringing 
together of meus and mihi, and twus and tibi, just as tu te, hic 
hoc, and similar combinations are formed. So, for instance, Plaut. 
Bacch, 994 reads, 


Tustumst ut twos tibi servos tuo arbitratu serviat. 
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Out of this syntactically and logically correct expression, in which 
~ the dative depended distinctly on the verb, and preserved its 
ordinary force in the sentence, developed by analogy the dupli- 
catiye expression in which the primary purpose of the dative, 
which was but loosely joined to the verb, was to strengthen the 
possessive pronoun, as in the passage cited above from the Aul, 
433, Utinam mea mihi modo auferam quae ad te tuli salva. The 
history of the swus sibi expression would seem to have been ° 
slightly different. As Ziemer points out, the parallelism between 
meus mihi and suus sibi is not perfect, inasmuch as sibi cannot 
properly stand in the same sentence as suus. We do not have 
then with swus sibi two classes of cases, the one syntactically and 
logically defensible, the other analogical, but all the instances of 
this usage are analogical. Thus, in Plaut. Trin. 156, reddam 
suom sibi should be properly reddam swom ei, if a dative is added 
at all. Swom szbi is parallel here, however, with twus tibi in the 
sentence, Iustumst ut twos tibi servos tuo arbitratu serviat, in so 
far as the meaning of the dative case form is concerned, One 
step farther was taken, as noted above, by the analogical use of 
suus sibi in expressions where the meaning of the case form is 
lost altogether, as in the passage cited above from the Adelphoe, 
suo sibi gladio hune iugulo. 

Repetition of the kind under consideration takes place fre- 
quently in the case of comparative conjunctions and adverbs.. 
Brix on Mil. 22 cites Cic. Verr. 4. 77, quid hoc est clarius quam 
omnes Segestae matronas et virgines convenisse; Cic. de Or. 1. 
169, quid ergo hoe fieri turpius aut dici potest quam, ete. 

Sometimes the duplicated word is a verb, as in Plaut. Mil. 
Arg. I, 5-7, 

Suom arcessit erum *Athenis et forat 

Geminis communem clam parietem in aedibus, 

Licere ut quiret convenire amantibus ; 
Cic. Verr. 2. 45, neque enim permissum est ut inpune nobis 
liceat . . alteri tradere. 

The illustrations which have been given thus far of the free- 
dom with which colloquial Latin in particular used repetition for 
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the purpose of securing emphasis or clearness would seem to offer 
a ready explanation of the otherwise puzzling use of the double 
negative which occurs six or seven times in Plautus, once in 
Terence, three times in Petronius, and here and there in certain 
other authors. Cases in point are: Pseud. 136, Neque ego 
hominis magis asinos nuwmquam vidi; Bacch. 1037, Neque ego 
haud committam ut, etc.;’ Mil. 1411, Iura te non nociturum esse 
homini de hac re nemint, etc.; Ennius, Hrectheus, lapides sunt 
corde multi, quos non miseret neminis; Varro, Bimarcus, TpoTev 
Tpomous qui non modo ignorasse me clamat sed omnino omnis 
heroas negat nescisse; Petronius, 42, neminem nihil boni facere 
oportet; ibid., 76, nemint tamen nihil satis est; ibid., ut nemo 
non me virum fortem diceret. Brix on Men. 371 holds that the 
negative force of neque has been lost in its connective force, and 
that, therefore, another negative is felt to be necessary ; but this 
explanation does not account for Mil. 1411, where we have non 
. . . nemo, nor for the passages from Petronius with nemo nihil, 
The comment of Spengel, on Andria 205, that a second negative 
is felt to be necessary because of the intervening emphatic word or 
words seems to apply to the passages from Plautus and Terence, 
but is not applicable to the citations from Petronius, where the 
two negative words stand together.” The speaker is in each 
case expressing himself very positively, and the usage is merely 
another case of emphasis by means of repetition. The case of 
ne .. pas, ne. . point, ete.,in French, which is sometimes men- 
tioned as a survival of this colloquial usage, is not in point, since 
the second word is not a negative. 


1Mowler (The Negatives of the Indo-European Languages, pp. 27 f.) 
thinks that hauwd was originally an intensive, and not a negative. If this 
view is correct, such cases as Bacch. 1037 will be explained like those of 
ne... pas and ne... point mentioned below. 

2 Although the comments of Brix and Spengel do not suggest the true 
explanation of the use of the double negative, it is undoubtedly a fact that 
the need which the writer or speaker feels for a second negative becomes 
greater if the first negative is combined with a word which has another func- 
tion to perform, or if this negative is separated by a considerable interval 
from a word with which it is important that the negative idea should be 
closely connected. 
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Two of the most interesting instances of this kind of: repeti- 
‘tion are offered by the addition of an adverb indicating frequency 
to a frequentative, and of an adjective indicating smallness to a 
diminutive, e. g., crebro ventitare, parva. fabella, but both of 
these classes of cases will be considered in another connection. 
Another form of repetition, which is especially common in col- 
loquial Latin, should be considered under the head of imper- 
fect gemination, although it is not similar in all respects to the 
instances of that phenomenon mentioned above. It consists in 
the repetition by means of an adverb of an idea already contained 
in the verb. Cases in point are redire rusum, Plaut. Mil. 592; 
redimere russum, Trin. 182; redire denuo, Capt. 411; praescire 
ante, Ter. Andr. 239; reverti rursus denuo, Plaut. Poen. 79; 
istic adesse, Servius apud Cic. ad fam. 4. 5. 1. 


b. DovusLE EXPRESSIONS. 


The second class of cases in which emphasis is secured by the 
addition of a word or words identical, not in form but in meaning, 
with words already conveying the idea to be stated, is made up 
of double expressions. 

Two or more single words or clauses may be joined together, 
properly by a codrdinate conjunction or by alliteration, not to 
suggest two ideas, nor to convey a thought, first in its general, 
then in its specific form, or vice versa, but to present a single idea 
in an emphatic manner. Two or more nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives, verbs, or adverbs may be linked together for this purpose. 

In considering the use of synonymous expressions under this 
head a distinction should be made on the one hand between the 
sermo perpolitus and the sermo cotidianus, on the other hand 
between the formal style of a man of taste and that of an extrava- 
gant rhetorician. The devotee of Cicero or of Horace who should 
apply in this matter to Plautus on the one hand, or to Apuleius 
on the other, the principles of interpretation which would hold 
good for his favorite author would make a serious mistake. In 
Cicero and in Horace it is doubtless true that in most cases the 
second part of a double expression materially modifies the meaning 
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of the first part. Yet in many cases in the everyday Latin of 
Plautus and Terence, and in the language of their rhetorical 
imitators, Apuleius and Gellius, the second part of a double 
expression serves merely to reinforce the idea of the first part. 
Thus metuoque et timeo, Plaut. Mil. 1348, means simply I am 
very much afraid; turbant miscent mores mali, rapax avarus 
invidus, Trin. 285, means they confuse utterly the principles of 
morality. As Lorenz on Mil. 449 remarks, ‘die Umgangs- 
sprache, welche stets nach scharfer Bezeichnung hervorgeho- 
bener Begriffe strebt, liebt es sehr sie durch zwei unmittelbar 
nebeneinander gestellte Synonyme bemerkbar zu machen; and 
on Most. 1163, ‘die Umgangssprache liebt in ihrem Streben 
nach Emphase gerade solche erschépfende, an Tautologie gren- 
zende Bezeichnungen eines Gedankens; éine Versicherung und 
éine Behauptung genigt selten, sie muss in anderer Form wieder- 
holt werden.’ The’two or more words in question may be con- 
nected by a conjunction, or by alliteration or rhyme, or may stand 
without connection. Illustrations of the first class from Plautus 
are: satin tu sanis mentis aut animi tui, Trin. 454; male atque 
malitiose, Mil. 887; minae viginti sanae et salvae sunt tibi (‘safe 
and sound,’ as we say), Pseud. 1068; Charmides. Qualine amico 
mea commendavi bona! Callicles. Probo et jfideli et fido et cum 
magna fide, Trin. 1096. 

Instances of double expressions where the parts are connected 
by alliteration or rhyme are: spernit, segregat, Mil. 1232; per- 
didit pessum dedit, Bacch. 407; cwrans cogitans, Mil. 201; vt 
violentia, Rud. 839; nunc nostri amores mores consuetudines, 
Pseud. 64. Similar cases without connection are: repente subito, 
Mil. 177; olim . . . quondam, Ter. Hun. 246; imperiis prae- 
ceptis, Trin. 302. It will be noticed that when the conjunction 
is omitted this form of repetition is identical with a form already 
considered, and perfect gemination as in tam iam, imperfect 
gemination as in ttaque ergo, and double expressions as in vi 
violentia become almost identical expressions of the same tend- 
ency. In the archaizing writers, Fronto, Apuleius, and Gellius, 
the use of double expressions to secure emphasis was carried to 


- 
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an absurd extreme (cf. Gorges, De quibusdam sermonis Gelliant 
‘proprietatibus observationes, pp. 58-61; Koziol, Der Stil des L. 
Apuleius, pp. 8-163). 

It is proper to note, especially with reference to the writers 
just mentioned, that, even where only one idea is presented, some- 
times double expressions are used for rhetorical reasons, and not 
for emphasis, as, for instance, to continue in an artificial way a 
parallelism which in the earlier part of the sentence was natural. 
In some cases in all periods such euphonic considerations as 
alliteration or rhyme must be recognized as secondary factors 
in the formation of double expressions, while in exceptional cases 
these considerations become the primary factors, and no emphasis 
is intended. 

An idea may be emphasized, or made more distinct, by its 
repetition in a clause, or even in a passage of considerable length. 
Illustrations in point occur in the Peregrinatio of Sanct. Silv. 87. 
15 (ed. Geyer), omnia quaecumque scripta sunt . . . totwm legi- 
tur, and in Plaut. Aul. 105, Discrucior animi, quia ab domo 
abeundumst mihi, Nimis hercle invitus abeo.’ 


c. ETyMOLOGICAL FIGURES. 


At this point it is proper to discuss etymological figures which 
Landgraf in his monograph Uber die figura etymologica defines 
as ‘die Zusammenstellungen zweier stammverwandter Wo6rter, 
die auch grammatisch genau verbunden sind und einen emphatisch 
hervorgehobenen, vollténenden Begriff bilden.’ That the essen- 
tial purpose of the figure was to secure emphasis, or distinctness 


1Tt seems to me that the recognition of this tendency of Plautus to empha- 

size by repetition would lead to the retention of many lines which critics are 
apt to strike out as marginal paraphrases that have crept into the text. Thus, 
for instance, in the prol. to the Trin., vv. 4-7, 

Nune, nequis erret vostrum, paucis in viam 

Deducam, si quidem operam dare promittitis. 

Nunc igitur primum quae ego sim et quae illaec siet 

Huc quae abiit intro, dicam si animum advortitis. 
Ritsch] wished to omit vv. 6, 7 because they merely repeat what is said in vy. 
4,5, and for the same reason Morris (The Captives and Trinummus of Plautus, 
Boston, 1898) suggests that they may be a ‘later interpolation,’ but in view of 
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of impression, is clear, not only from the character of these 
expressions, but also from a passage in Quint. (7. 3. 26) quoted 
by Landgraf, qui in servitute est eo iure quo servus aut ut antiqui 
dixerunt, ‘qui servitutem servit.’ 

Plautus surpasses all other Latin writers in the boldness and 
frequency with which he employs this figure ; volgo volgare, Mil. 
1035 ; sapienter sapere, Poen. 606; iterwm iterare, Rud, 1265; 
audere audacissime, Men. 1003 ; and dum ego vivos vivam (‘as 
long as I have a breath of life left’), Pseud. 339, may serve as 
illustrations of its use. The figure belongs especially to the lan- 
guage of the people, and, as Landgraf shows, was employed 
freely in popular and proverbial expressions, and in religious 
and legal formule. Alliteration gave to these expressions an 
additional charm. : 

Writers subsequent to Plautus employed the figure in its 
original form somewhat sparingly, preferring to use two words 
synonymous in meaning, but derived from different stems, e. g., 
cautius vitare instead of cautius cavere. The proper figura 
etymologica came into vogue again with the archaizing writers ; 
cf. Gorges, De quibusdam Sermonis Gelliani propr., pp. 65-7; 
Koziol, Apuleius, p. 36. 


III. Repetition of a Grammatical Device. 


Under the third general head it is proposed to consider the 
repetition of a grammatical device to secure emphasis or the com- 
bination for the same purpose of two devices differing in form 
but not in meaning. The phenomena which are of most interest 


the frequency with which Plautus repeats an idea without essential modifica- 
tion, merely to secure emphasis, the verses seem unimpeachable. So in a 
passage of twelve lines in the Mostelluria, vv. 87-98, Lorenz strikes out five 
lines with the comment, ‘87 und 88 als schlechtere Dittographien zu 85 u. 86 
aus dem Texte entfernt;’ ‘de-gieichen 93-5 = 96-8,’ but it seems to me that 
no exception need be taken to the verses in question on the ground mentioned. 
Brix in his critical note on Capt. 401 mentions this tendency in Plautus as an 
element to be considered in textual criticism, but it has: not received from 
many critics and commentators of Plautus the recognition which it deserves, 
perhaps because the influence of Ritschl is still felt, whose critical judgment 
was offended in many passages by the redundancy of the Plautine style. 
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in this connection are double frequentatives, double diminutives, 
and the double gradation of adjectives and adverbs. 


a. DouBLE FREQUENTATIVES. 


The explanation which one gives to the double frequentative 
will depend upon the view which one takes of the relation exist- 
ing in colloquial Latin between the frequentative and the simple 
verb. It will be convenient, therefore, to consider together four 
different kinds of phenomena: 

1. The use of the frequentative for the simple verb, as in 
Plaut. Pseud. 7, 


Nunc quoniam id fieri non potest, necessitas 
Me subigit ut te rogitem, 


where, as Lorenz remarks, the inquiry is made once, and once 
only, so that apparently rogitem stands for rogem,; 

2.-The displacement of the simple verb in many cases in the 
Romance languages by the frequentative, as happens in the case 
of gettare = iactare; 

3. The use of an adverb denoting frequency with the fre- 
quentative, as, e. g., semper dictitare, Ter. Phorm. 748 ; ostentare 
crebro, Dolabel. apud Cic. ad fam. 9. 9. 2; 

4, The use of double frequentatives like factito, Ter. Hun. 48 ; 
ventito, Tac. Ann. 12. 3. 

Further illustrations of these four classes of phenomena are : 
mantare for manere, Plaut. Pseud. 255; quaeritare for quaerere, 
Pseud. 963; saepe visitari, Pseud. 727; semper clamitare, 
Cic. pro Quinctio, 68; perpetuo gestare, Suet. [ul. 45; sceripti- 
tare, Cic, Att. 7. 12. 6; dictitare solent, Liv. 9. 18. 6; saepius 
sumptitare, Plin. N. H. 25. 21 (51); saepius lectitare, Gell. 
ds Eo Espey, 

It is commonly said in explanation of these facts that the fre- 
quentative has lost its characteristic force, and may therefore be 
used indifferently for the simple verb, and needs to have an 
adverb like crebro or semper added to it to convey the idea of 
frequency. Lorenz (Pseud., p. 58, n.) remarks: ‘dasselbe 
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Sinken der Bedeutung zeigt sich in einer anderen der Umgangs- 
sprache eigenthtimlichen Gattung von Bildungen: in den Fre- 
quentativa und Intensiva; es ist ersichtlich aus secundaren 
Bildungen (venio, vento, ventito), aus der Hinzuftiigung von 
saepe, vehementer, etiam atque etiam und Aehnl., aus den roma- 
nischen Sprachen (adiutare = ajutare, etc.).’ 

With reference to Lorenz’ explanation it should be noted first 
of all that, while the appearance of the Latin frequentative rather 
than the simple verb, in many cases in the Romance languages, 
‘points back to the displacement of the simple verb by the fre- 
quentative at some period in colloquial Latin, this loss of its 
characteristic meaning by the frequentative, and the substitution 
of the frequentative for the simple verb, may have taken place 
during the so-called period of decay of the Latin language, and 
not at the early period assumed by him. We believe this to have 
been the case in point of fact. 

The theory in general, however, seems indefensible, because 
these very frequentatives, which seem to take the place of a simple 
verb, and those which admit a second frequentative ending or an 
adverb of frequency, are commonly used with their characteristic 
significance in the very authors in which the phenomena noted 
above occur. We cannot believe then, in comedy for instance, 
either in a loss of force by frequentatives in general or even in 
such a loss in particular cases. As WO6lfflin shows in the Archiv, 
IV, p. 219, the only sure proof that a frequentative has lost its 
peculiar meaning in a particular author is offered when the simple 
verb does not appear in his writings. Wo6lfflin believes that the 
general confusion of the frequentative and simple verb took place 
in the fourth century A. D., for, although grammarians of an 
earlier date defined frequentatives by using the simple verb with 
some such adverb as saepe, Nonius recognizes no such distinction 
between the two, but writes captare = capere, commetare = com- 
meare, Since, therefore, such expressions as ostentare crebro, 
scriptitare, and solent dictitare are found at a period when the 
difference between the simple verb and the frequentative was 
still observed, we must seek some other explanation than the one 
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offered by Lorenz. It is believed that the evidence which has 
been offered in this paper of the fondness which Latin showed, 
especially in its colloquial form, for emphasizing by repetition, 
will suggest the true explanation. The addition of saepe, of 
crebro, or of a second frequentative ending to a frequentative 
verb no more proves that the latter had lost its characteristic 
force than the addition of numquam to neque or nemo to non in 
the illustrations cited in an earlier part of this paper proves that 
neque and non had lost their characteristic force. The frequenta- 
tive verb has not lost its peculiar force, but the second ending or 
the adverb is added to it with a desire to secure greater emphasis 
or clearness. A discussion of the influences which led to the dis- 
placement of the simple verb in many cases by the frequentative 
does not fall within the scope of this paper, but it may be ques- 
tioned if, in urging metrical considerations and considerations of 
euphony and convenience in explanation of this change, W6lfflin ~ 
in the article mentioned has: not left out of account the most 
important factor, viz., the tendency to overstatement or exaggera- 
tion, which is so pronounced a characteristic of colloquial speech, 
and which would in time bring the frequentative down to the 
level of the simple verb. 


b. DovusLEe DIMINUTIVES. 


An examination of double diminutives leads us to a considera- 
tion of phenomena similar to the phenomena discussed in connec- 
tion with the double frequentative, and here again, as in the 
former cases, the explanation which we give to the double 
diminutive will depend upon the view which we take of the 
relation existing between the derivative and the primitive word, 
There are here also four classes of cases to consider: (1) the 
apparent use of the diminutive for the simple word. For instance, 
versiculus in Cic. Att. 5.1.3 (ille transversus extremae epistulae 
tuae versiculus) may be mentioned as a case in which the 
diminutive has completely lost its characteristic force; (2) the 
displacement of the simple word, in many cases in the Romance 
languages, by the diminutive, e. g., fratello (from the Latin 
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diminutive rather than from the primitive); (3) the use of an 
adjective denoting smallness with a diminutive noun, e. g., parva 
fabella, Phaedr. I. 15.3; (4) the appearance of double diminu- 
tives, e.g., pauaillulus, Ter. Phorm, 37. A diminutive form may 
be used for any one of three different purposes: (1) it may indi- 
cate that the person or thing in question is smaller than the average 
representative of its kind; (2) it may express a certain feeling 
of the writer or speaker toward the object mentioned; or (3) it 
may apparently differ in meaning in no wise from the primitive 
word. The first use is common enough. Under the second head 
the feelings which are commonly expressed are tenderness, e. g., 
Tulliola (Cic. Att. 1. 3.3); sympathy, e. g., muliercula = poor 
woman (Serv. apud Cic. ad fam. 4. 5. 4); contempt, e. g., plebe- 
cula urbana = ‘the starveling mob of the city’ (Cic. Att. 16.8.2), 
etc. The passage of the diminutive from its primitive meaning 
to the one noted here is easy to understand. That which is 
diminutive commonly excites one or the other of the feelings 
indicated, according to the point of view from which one regards 
the individual in question. The third use springs perhaps from 
the second. In real life the persons or things closely connected 
with us—and this is especially true of the volatile peoples of 
southern Europe—and in particular those persons or things 
upon which our welfare depends, excite some emotion, which 
naturally finds expression in terms applied to the objects in 
question. Now the diminutive suggests emotion, indirectly it is 
true, but it still suggests it, and may therefore quite naturally be 
used to indicate directly, for instance, the affection or contempt 
of the speaker where no indication of the size is intended, and 
where there is nothing to call for an expression of emotion, if the 
matter be regarded from the point of view of the less impres- 
sionable Anglo-Saxon or Teuton. 

Lorenz in his edition of the Pseudolus (pp. 58-64) has made 
a valuable collection of diminutives, many of which seem neither 
to indicate smallness nor to suggest emotion. It is interesting 
to notice that these diminutives are found almost exclusively in 
Plautus, Terence, Catullus, and in the familiar letters of Cicero, 
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. and that with very few exceptions they are applied to objects 
belonging to one of the following classes: (1) the family rela- 
tions, (2) the parts of the body, (3) domestic animals, and 
(4) articles closely connected with daily life. This state of 
things seems to offer a strong proof of the theory which has been 
advanced in explanation of the third class of diminutives. Thus 
cenula and lecticula are used without regard to size, and the 
objects to which they are applied would not ordinarily excite any 
emotion in the breast of the Northerner, but there can be little 
doubt that it is emotion which finds expression in the Latin 
diminutive forms. To take another illustration, the close ties 


which bound a maidservant to the family in which she served — 


would inspire an affection for her, which —joined perhaps to a 
recognition of her inferior social position —found expression in 
the diminutive applied to her, ancilla or ancillula.’ 

In this way it would seem probable that many diminutives, 
especially those used to designate persons and things with which 
one is brought into contact in everyday life, while apparently 
without their characteristic force, in reality suggested the speak- 
er’s feeling, and that in general up to the late imperial period, 
when, as J. N. Ott shows in the Jahrbticher, Bd. 109-110 (1874), 
p. 789, the diminutive ending had lost its characteristic force, 
the diminutive either indicates smallness of size or expresses the 
writer’s feeling, if those diminutives are excepted which took on 
a technical meaning, e. g., codicillus or bacillwm, and those which 
had practically supplanted the simple word. If this conclusion 
is correct, the addition of such an adjective as parvus or of a 
second diminutive ending to a diminutive substantive is another 
instance of emphasis by repetition. 

1 An interesting parallel to the use of the diminutive ending in this third 
class of cases is afforded by the Homeric use of ¢/\os, which is a standing 
epithet with words like rarjp, rals, réxvov, ératpos, and éetvos, denoting relation- 
ship, and with words like yvia, xe, and Kepady, which indicate a part of the 
body. It seems strange to us that any emotion should be felt in many of 
these cases, but it evidently was felt by the Greek as well as by the Roman, 
being excited by the close relation which persons or things of the character 
mentioned bear to the person immediately concerned. In the one case this 


emotion finds expression in the use of ¢éos, in the other in the use of the 
diminutive ending. 
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c. DOUBLE GRADATION OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 


One of the most interesting instances of the tendency we are 
considering is found in the double gradation of adjectives and 
adverbs. This subject has been fully discussed by J. N. Ott in 
the Jahrbicher fiir class. Philol., 1875 (pp. 787-800), and by 
Wolfflin in his Lat. w. rom. Comp., pp. 42 ff., and the following 
illustrations are taken mainly from these two sources. 

The first point to deserve notice is the use of two intensifying 
adverbs with the positive, of which there are two or three examples 
in ante-Ciceronian and Ciceronian Latin, e. g., nimiwm mirimodis 
mirabilis, Plaut. Trin. 931; bene et naviter . . impudentem, Cic. 
fam. 5. 12. 3 (cf. Liv. 43. 7. 3); bene plane magnus, Cies fuse: 
Disp. 2. 44. These instances illustrate the fact that this form of 
repetition belongs to familiar Latin. 

The least noticeable form of double gradation in the case of 
the comparative degree consists in the use of potius or magis with 
a verb already containing the idea of comparison. This form of 
double comparison is found even in Cicero’s orations, e. g., qui 
se ab omnibus desertos potius quam abs te defensos esse malunt, 
Div. in Q. Caecil. 21; huic enim populo ita fuerat ante vos con- 
sules libertas insita, ut ei mori potius quam servire praestaret, 
in Pison. 15. Somewhat more noticeable is the use of potius 
and magis in making a single comparison, as in Plaut. Trin. 274, 
Eo mihi magis lubet cum probis potius quam cum inprobis 
vivere vanidicis (cf. also Asin. 689, 690), where the two parts of 
the comparison are expressed somewhat fully and given an indi- 
vidual force, or as in Val. Max. 3. 7. 1 d ed. K, uterque nostrum 
invidia magis quam pecunia locupletior est, and Liy. 9. 7. 6, tris- 
tior deinde ignominiosae pacis magis quam periculi nuntius fuit. 
A far more obvious type of double comparison, and one which 
accordingly, until a late period, was confined to colloquial Latin, 
consists in the use of a comparative adverb, usually magis, with 
the comparative of the adjective. The instances in Latin up toa 
late period are as follows: 


Capt. 644, Magis hoc certo certius. 
Amph. 301, Igitur magis modum *maiorem in sese concipiet metum. 
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Bacch. 500, Inimiciorem nune utrum credam magis, 

Sodalemne esse an Bacchidem, incertum admodumst. 
Men. 979, Magis multo patior facilius verba, verbera ego odi. 
Pseud. 220, Aut num ipse ego pulmento utor magis 

Unctiusculo ? 
Aul, 422, Ita fustibus sum mollior magis quam ullus cinaedus. 
Men. 55, Qui dederit, magis maiores nugas egerit. 
Poen. 212, Nam nullae magis res duae plus negoti 

Habent. 

Cf. also Poen. 82, 461, and Ter. Hec. 738. 

An interesting illustration of the reserve of Terence as com- 
pared with Plautus is offered by the fact that Plautus uses magis 
with the comparative twelve times, and in several cases where the 
two words are consecutive, as mollior magis, Aul. 422; magis 
maiores, Men. 55; whereas the combination occurs in Terence 
but once, and in that case with a considerable interval between 
the two words concerned. 

Double gradation is commoner in the case of the comparative 
than in that of the superlative, the reason for which, as Wolfflin 
observes in his Lat. w. rom. Comp., probably lies in the fact that 
the comparative ending is shorter than the superlative ending, 
and, therefore, does not express the difference in degree intended 
with distinctness enough to satisfy the speaker. The length of 
the ending in certissimus, e. g., would probably be satisfactory to 
the speaker in the Oaptivi in indicating the superlative degree, 
but certior was not far enough removed from certus to satisfy 
him for the comparative degree. 

In the case of the superlative double gradation in a definite 
form is apparently not found until we reach post-classical Latin. 
One of Cicero’s expressions in a letter from exile is, however, a 
close approach to it, ego autem hoe miserior sum quam tu, quae 
es miserruma (ad fam, 14, 3.1). More noticeable is the intensi- 
fication of a superlative by per or by an adverb, as in one or two 
passages from Cicero’s letters quoted by Ott (Jahrb., 1875, pp. 
187 ff.), quae maxime liberalissima’ doctoque homine dignissima 


(Ait. 12. 38b. 1). Boot upon this passage suggests that the 


'Ursinus liberalis sit. 


oo ry tae 
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superlative form liberalissima is used to correspond to dignis- 
sima, while Cicero does not think of the fact that maxime has 
already been used; but this explanation will not apply to Fam. 
8.10. 10; quibus ille me rebus non ornatissimum Vvoluit amplis- 
sime? Gellius adds to the superlative such expressions as 
omnium rerum and praeter alios (cf. Gorges, p. 39). The 
addition of a comparative or a superlative ending to a superla- 
tive, as in minimissimus, is found in one or two cases only, if at 
all, outside of the archaizing writers (as Apuleius; cf. Koziol, 
p. 304) and patristic Latin (cf. Rénsch, Itala und Vulgata, 
p. 280). The superlatives that first admit of the addition of a 
superlative ending are the irregular ones, in whose case the rela- 
tion of the superlative to the positive form of the adjective was 
not distinct enough in the mind of the speaker or writer to make 
him feel that the form already indicated the superlative degree, 
while the use of extravagant superlatives in the titles applied to 
the later emperors, as for instance invictissimus, fostered, as both 
Ott and Wolfflin remark, the tendency to displace the positive by 
the superlative. 

In this connection such forms as exclusissumus, Men. 698 ; 
parissumus, Curc. 506 ; geminissumus, Pers. 830; patruissumus, 
Poen, 1197; ipsissumus, Trin. 988, may be mentioned, although 
they are extravagances of the moment only. One form allied to 
those just mentioned deserves more notice perhaps. As early as 
the time of Plautus the pronoun ipse (or ipsa) standing alone 
“seems to have been used by the slave in speaking of his master 
or mistress. So the slave in the Cas. (790) says ego eo quo me 
ipsa misit. The same usage appears again in Catullus. In 
Petronius in three different passages (63; 69; 75) appears a 
still more colloquial form ipsimus, used likewise by the slave of 
his master. This form would seem to be a superlative of ipse, 
and was not the creation of the moment. 


SUMMARY, 


All the forms of expression discussed in this paper have a 
common origin, and are manifestations of a single tendency. <A 
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speaker or writer wishes to emphasize an idea, or make it espe- 
cially clear. A natural and an effective way of accomplishing 
this object is to repeat the idea, by repeating the word or words 
which express it, or by adding other words which bring out the 
same notion a second time. This is a method which belongs to 
the speech of everyday life, and it is a mistake to suppose that it 
originated with the rhetorician. The rhetorician merely adopted 
effective forms of expression which he found in common use 
among the people. This point may be made clear, perhaps, by 
contrasting the origin of the Latin period with the genesis of 
repetition for emphasis. The periodic form is not one in which 
a Roman naturally gave expression to his thoughts. One needs 
only to read such colloquial literature as Plautus or Terence, the 
dialogue portions of Petronius, or the Peregrinatio of Sancta 
Silvia to be convinced of this fact. It presupposes deliberation 
and a careful consideration of the idea or the situation to be pre- 
sented. This mastery of a subject finds expression in the con- 
struction of the period, in which the various facts are combined 
into an artistic unit. But the common man has neither the 
ability to see the logical relation of the parts, nor the wit, time, 
or patience to combine them in his everyday speech. The peri- 
odic form of expression, therefore, had its origin in literature, 
and found its way into conversational usage only in the case of 
men with a literary training, and only as a result of that training. 

The history of the use of repetition for emphasis and distinct- 
ness was exactly the reverse of this. Repetition, for the purpose 
noted, is a natural thing among all people and in all languages. 
It secures clearness and conveys the impression of sincerity and 
earnestness. The rhetorician, the orator, and the poet appreciate 
this fact, and employ it sometimes unconsciously, but often con- 
sciously, as a rhetorical device, although naturally the ungram- 
matical character of some of these forms of expression has 
prevented their use in serious composition. 

The simplest illustration of the use of this method of securing 
emphasis, as noted at the outset, is afforded by the case of gemi- 
nation. The speaker is so anxious to make sure that the hearer 
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understands that he means, for instance, ‘in a moment,’ that he 
does not content himself with saying iam, but says iam vam, and 
the hearer appreciates the earnestness of the speaker from the 
repetition of the word, or the idea may be repeated by a word 
slightly different in form, as in the expressions deinde posted, 
neque haud, or the repetition may take some one of the other 
forms noted above. In each case, however, it is employed for 
the same purpose, namely, to secure emphasis. 


EPIDEICTIC LITERATURE. 


By TxHEopore C. Buresss. 


WHILE the following pages attempt to give a general survey 
of epideictic literature, it is with certain necessary limitations. 
A full discussion of this important and extensive branch in all 
its phases and relations is far too large a theme for a single 
paper. I have found myself compelled to treat the subject in 
many parts in a cursory manner and to make what may be 
regarded as a somewhat arbitrary choice among the topics which 
it presents: to develop some of its features in considerable detail 
and merely to touch upon others in themselves of interest and 
importance. The existence of monographs on some phases of 
the subject has caused these to be passed over more lightly. It 
has seemed unnecessary, for instance, to treat anew the trodutiKds 
Aoyos, consolations, the mpotpemtiKds Adyos, and some other single 
features which have been amply discussed by others. The absence 
of a special presentation of the Sophists and the mpoyupvdcpara 
(see p. 108, n. 1) may seem the most considerable omission. These 
influential factors in epideictic history are not discussed in a 
separate chapter, because the most important names naturally 
enter here and there as individuals, and because the history of 
these movements as a whole has been amply treated. The early 
Sophists have suffered the extremes of praise and blame. In 
place of the disrespect in which they were held as a class has 
come at the present day a tendency to magnify their influence. 
The modern discussion starts with Grote’s notable chapter and 
the extended argumentation which has grown from it.’ Dis- 
cussions of the important Sophistic revival which began in the 

1See Sidgwick, Journal of Philology, IV (1873), 288, and V (1874), 66; 
he continues Grote’s defense and cites other writers. Cf. also statements 
and references in the histories of Greek literature, notably Christ (3d ed.), 


Croiset, Bernhardy ; Gomperz, Griechische Denker; Diimmler, Prolegomena 


zu Platon’s Staat. 
89 
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-first and second century A. D., and is called the New Sophistic, 
are very numerous.’ 

Among the most interesting features of the subject are the 
extent of the epideictic influence and the relations of other 
branches of literature to this form of oratory. The chapters on 
Poetry, History, and Philosophy are written from this point of 
view, but are necessarily mere sketches, which may be made 
more complete at some future time in separate papers. 

I have adopted the following order of topics: an intro- 
ductory statement; epideictic literature and its general char- 


acteristics; the uses of the word ésudekvyys in Isocrates and 2; el 


Plato; Isocrates’ conception of oratory; a brief sketch of epi- 
deictic oratory; the general rhetorial treatment of this depart- 
ment of oratory, especially in Menander and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, with the main characteristics of each of the 
separate forms of epideictic speech recognized by these rhe- 
toricians ; a few of these forms— the BaowdtKos Adyos as a special 
development of the éyc@puiov of a person, the ryeveOrLaKos AdYoS, 
the éutdduos, and rapadoéa éyxouta—are chosen for more detailed 
consideration in separate chapters. These are selected because of 
their individual importance and because they well illustrate the 
range of epideictic literature. Although much has been written 
on the subject of the émvurdqguos, it is difficult to find even the 
familiar facts about this important form in a single paper, and 


1 The literature of the subject may be found in Christ, see index; Croiset, 
V (1900), 547 ff.; Bernhardy, I, 509, et passim. Compare also W. Schmid, 
Ueber den kulturgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang und die Bedeutung der 
griechischen Renaissance in der Rémerzeit (Leipzig, 1898) ; H. von Arnim, 
Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898); E. Rhode, “ Griechische 
Sophistik der Kaiserzeit,” in Der griechische Roman, 310 (2d ed., Leipzig, 
1900); E. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898), see index; W. Schmid, 
Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern (Stuttgart, 1887); Blass, Attische 
Beredsamkeit, see index; Baumgart, Aelius Aristides als Reprdsentant der 
sophistischen Rhetorik d. zweiten Jahrh. der Kaiserzeit (Leipzig, 1874) ; 
Kaibel, “Dionysius v. Halicarnassus u. die Sophistik,” Hermes, XX (1885), 
497-513; Wilamowitz, “Asianismus u. Atticismus,” Hermes, XXXV (1900), 
16. Of. also numerous treatises on individual Sophists, e. g., for Philos- 
tratus, Kayser’s Introduction; Cobet, “Ad Philostrati Vitas Sophistarum et 
Heroica,” Mnemosyne, I (1873), 209-32; Volkmann, “ Philostratea,” Jahrb. f. 
Phil., LUX XX1 (1860), 702. 
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also something remained to be done in the way of illustrating by 
parallel passages its stereotyped character and of bringing the 
extant orations into direct connection with the requirements of 
Menander and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. A separate chapter 
is given in each case to the relations of epideictic literature to 
(1) poetry, (2) history, (3) philosophy. 

The closing chapter gives a list of the more prominent epi- 
deictic orators with dates and representative works. The names 
of some writers whose literary product as a whole would class them 
elsewhere are introduced here on account of some single epideictic 
composition. No attempt is made to include all of the Christian 
writers or those of the Byzantine period. Krumbacher’s Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur may be conveniently consulted for 
this period, which was one with very considerable epideictic 
production. 

I take this opportunity also to express my great indebtedness 
to Professor Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, at whose 
prompting this work was undertaken, and to whose inspiration 
and kindly criticism any value it contains may be largely assigned. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson, of the University of Chicago, has 
also made most helpful suggestions and has placed me under 
obligations by his discriminating criticism. 


Introduction. 


Since the time of Aristotle a large body of Greek oratory has 
been classified under the title “epideictic.” The term, as we 
shall see (pp. 97 f.), was used to some extent before his day, but 
not with the definiteness of application which Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
gave to it. 

Like many other rhetorical terms among the Greeks, the word 
émoecxTiKos’ held at different times or at the same time quite 

1T use the word “epideictic” in referring to this branch of literature, 
although the terms “panegyric” and “encomiastic” were also used by the Greek 
rhetors; cf. Philodemus, I, cols. 30, 32, pp. 212, 213, Sudhaus; Hermogenes, 
Spengel, Rhet. Gr., II, 405, et passim; Diog. Laert., VII, 42; Aristides, Sp. II, 
502, 17; Alexander, son of Numenius, Sp. III, 1,10; Menander, Sp. III, 331, 8; 


Theon, Sp. II, 61, 22; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 449, 13, 1.20. Of. also the 
Latin genus laudativum, genus demonstrativum. 


+) 


1 


of 
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different meanings; to generalize, it had its stricter and its 
loose and more inclusive application. Aristotle is the earliest 
and most important authority for the former. His triple division 
of oratory’ (Rhet., I, 3, 1 and 3) is based upon the attitude of 
the hearer. He is necessarily either a Qewpds or a xpitns. The 
xpitys has some real interest at stake and is expected to make a 
decision, as in the case of one who listens to a legal argument or 
a speech in the assembly. The Oewpds is so named from the 
analogy of the theater, where the audience are mere spectators 
and entertainment is the chief purpose. He looks upon an 
oration chiefly as a display of intellectual ability, and this atti- 
tude of mind on the part of the auditor distinguishes the epi- 
deictic branch of oratory from the others. Aristotle’s definition 
was adopted by other writers and was long employed.’ 

A more inclusive use of the term ‘“‘epideictic”” may be found 
even before Aristotle in the works of Isocrates,* who placed under 
it symbouleutic oratory as well.’ Cicero does not confine the 
epideictic class to oratory. History also belongs here.” Quin- 
tilian’s references to history and poetry (X, 1, 28, 31, 33) seem 
to associate them with this division. 

1 Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 90ff., gives three explanations of the 
triple division of oratory: one mythical, Hermes in bestowing the oratorical 
gift made the division; one from the poets, who used the three forms in 
writing of gods and men; one historical, by which the present division may 


be traced back to the beginnings of rhetorical study in Sicily. The three 
branches correspond to the divisions of man’s nature, thus: 


u) rns 


Royexdy Oupuxdy émvOvpnrixdy 


4 kee 


cumBovrevtixdy Oikavikdy mavnyupiKoy 


See Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 73, 80, 121, 139. 

2 Of. Philodemus, I, p. 32 = Suppl., p. 18, Sudhaus; Alexander, Sp. III, 1; 
Menander, Sp. III, 331; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 483, 18; 450, 2; Quintil., 
III, 4,6; III, 7,1; III, 8, 7,63; Auctor ad Heren., I, 2,2; Cic., De Inv., I, 6, 
7; De Orat., I, 31, 141. 

3 The use of the word émidelkvuue in Isocrates and his ideal of oratory are 
discussed in some detail on pp. 97 ff. 

4 Compare Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. ITI, 484, 2 ff. 5 See Orat., 37 and 207. 
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Hermogenes includes all literature except distinctively legal 
and deliberative oratory. After claiming Plato as the perfect 
example of an epideictic writer in prose, he adds that Homer, 
though a poet, is equally to be classed as epideictic, and that 
poetry, as a whole, should be placed under this division (Sp. 
IT, 405, 7 and 21; 408, 15 ff.).’ Menander in his treatise 7epi 
éridecxTeK@V recognizes this larger definition of the word, since 
he illustrates the word vpuvos from poetry or prose indifferently. 
He closes his discussion of this epideictic form with the statement 
that his rules are such as the '7ounrns, the cvyypadevs, and the 
pytwp employ in composing hymns to the gods (Sp. III, 344, 6). 
Among the hymns some forms are more appropriate for prose 
and some for poetry (343, 29). 

“An epideictic speech in its more technical sense was regarded 
among earlier rhetoricians as one whose sole or chief purpose 


1 A like application of the term “epideictic” to poetic compositions is found 
in the Anthologia Palatina, where the term is used in its most vague and 
general meaning. The epigrams classed under this title comprise Book IX (ef. 
also App., chap. 3, ed. Didot, which, though of much more recent date, bears 
the same title). They are very miscellaneous and inclusive. The majority 
are real or imaginary incidents put in poetic form. A few are purely epi- 
deictic in motive, e. g., 1X, 524,a hymn to Dionysus; 525, to Apollo; 363, on 
Spring, containing the same réro as Choricius; App., 158, Novrpou érauvos; cf. 
also IX, 412, and others. Some are descriptive, and many are imaginary 
speeches of celebrated persons; many personify animals or inanimate 
objects. 

It seems impossible to trace the title historically. The scholiast to Anth. 
Pal., IV, 1, indicates that Meleager’s Anthology was alphabetical. Topical 
arrangement first appears in Agathias’ collection. The title émidexrixd is not 
among his seven headings, but apparently there was material of this nature 
placed under different titles, as: I, Dedications; II, On Statues; IV, Horta- 
tory. Cephalas(Anth. Pal., IV, 1) seems to have begun the work of classifica- 
tion entirely anew, furnishing the basis for that of Maximus Planudes. The 
scholiast (at the beginning of Anth. Pal., IX) seems to interpret the title 
“epideictic” in a strict sense and to connect with it narrative epigrams. He 
says: ovde rols madauols Huéhyrar TO émdexTiKdy yévos, GAN’ ore Kal év Tols émvypayu- 
pacw ebpetvy kal épunvelas érldeéw kal mpayudrwy yevoudvwv dyTws 7 ws yevoudvar 
adynynow. This would agree with the natural supposition that the term 
éridexrixd was suggested by the many epigrams which would come strictly 
under that head, and that it then became a convenient title under which to 
place all those not readily classed elsewhere, and this the more easily because 
of the great liberty in the use of this word in its application to prose. 
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» was display, thus agreeing with the derivation of the word “epi- 
deictic.”* The hearer is to gain pleasure, at least, if not informa- 
‘tion.’ The style is the most distinctive feature.’ This general 
characteristic marks out the limits of the territory naturally 
occupied by this division of oratory in its narrower conception. 

Its tendency is to exclude topics of a practical nature where the 
thought of the auditor centers chiefly on the subject discussed or 

in the argument, or where his interests are to any extent affected 

by the conclusions reached or implied.“ Since the appeal is 

| to the emotions more than to the intellect, form is of greater 
}importance than subject-matter. A tendency to ornament of 
N every kind is fostered, and there is too little regard as to 
| whether it be legitimate or not. Even truth may be disregarded 

in the interests of eloquence.’ “A pomp and prodigality of 
words,” well-balanced periods, a style half poetic, half oratorical, 

are the qualities most desired. The orations which emphasize 

the qualities which come under this conception of the word 
“epideictic” are happily but a fragment of the large body of epi- 
deictic literature; yet this lower usage has stood, in the minds 

1 Of. Anaximenes, chap. 35, init., od« dy@vos adn’ émidelEews eveka. 

2 Quintil., IT, 10, 10. 

3 Cic., Orat., 61, 207; Quintil., ITI, 8, 7, and 63. 

*Compare Philodemus, I, p. 32 (Sudhaus) = Suppl. p. 18, where he 
approves the criticism of Epicurus that those who listen to displays and 
panegyrics, and the like, are not under any oath or in any hazard, and do not 
consider their truth or falsehood, but are charmed by the #xos and beauty of 
style; such things would not be endured in court or assembly. 

> Isocrates, Busiris, 4, presents, as a general principle, the fact that one 
composing a eulogy may invent good qualities, and vice versa with one who 
makes a speech of detraction. Aristides (Sp. II, 505) says the encomiastic 
division among other things makes use of mapddeuis and evdpnuta. By the 
former only the praiseworthy is brought forward. EHv¢yula is a euphemistic 
way of stating facts which are in reality unfavorable to the one praised. So 
in the Wéyos, unfavorable facts are presented in a light worse than the truth 
(dvopnuta). Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. III, 481) tells the orator to call dedav 
evAdBeav Kal mpounderav, TO dé Opdoos avipelay Kal edwuxlayv, kal Odws del ravra éml 7d 
kddruov épyafduevor; cf. Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9, 29; Quintil., III, 7, 25; Anaxi- 
menes, Sp. I, 186, 10-13; 188, 1-10; Plato, Phaedr., 267 B, 273 D, E; Isoc., Pan, 
8. Compare the Sophistic view of rhetoric as an “art of perversion.” Accord- 


ing to Anaximenes, this perversion of the truth belongs to all rhetoric; cf. 
chaps. 29 and 30. 
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of many, as representative. This fact has tended, both in ancient 
and modern times, to bring the epideictic branch as a whole 
under adverse criticism. 

Quintilian defends a higher interpretation of the term under 
discussion. Speaking of the scope of this branch of literature, 
he objects (III, 4, 12, 13) to its title as one suggestive of mere 
ostentation. In III, 7,1 he directly states that Aristotle and 
Theophrastus did not recognize fully enough the practical value 
of the epideictic branch. ‘Would anyone deny that panegyric 
speeches are of the epideictic order, yet these have a suasory 
form and generally relate to the interests of Greece. Though 
there are three kinds of oratory, in each of these a part is devoted 
to subject-matter and a part to display” (III, 4, 14).’ 

The propriety of introducing epideictic features in other 
forms was generally recognized. Anaximenes classed all oratory 
as belonging either to the assembly or the court. Though he 
discusses epideictic material in detail, it is always as an element 
to be employed in either the dicastic or the deliberative form. 
The point involved is discussed in some detail by Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. ITI, 478, 10 ff. He says one may take the enco- 
mium as a thing complete in itself, or as an element in some 
other form. In the former case we set ourselves the task of 
praising sdmething ; in the latter we make use of it incidentally 
in an oration whose purpose is deliberative or legal. The Pane- 
gyricus of Isocrates, for example, has the oupBovrevTixov €loos, 
but employs encomiastic material ; so, too, Demosthenes’ oration 
On the Crown comes plainly under the davor eidos, but praise 
and blame are its chief elements.” It agrees with this that 
Menander (Sp. III, 331-446) includes (passim) as epideictic 
passages from literature of almost every kind and purpose, both 
prose and poetry. One may note, for example, pp. 334, 336, 
338, 343, 360, 430, 437; Alexander, Sp. III, 4,19; Hermogenes, 
Sp. IL, 405; Quintilian, IIT, 4, 30 ff. 

1 Of. Philodemus, col. 32, 7, Vol. I, p. 213, Sudhaus. 

2 Cf. also Sp. III, 484, 14; Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 410 (Doxopater); Auctor ad 


Heren., III, 8, 15. This passage is as follows: “At in iudicialibus et in 
deliberativis causis saepe magnae partes versantur laudis aut vituperationis.” 
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The rhetors who treat the various forms of school exercises 
(mpoyupvdopata, see p. 108, n. 1) show a like freedom in citing 
examples.’ 

The epideictic division had always closer connection with 
deliberative than with legal oratory.” The element of persuasion 
or advice, which Quintilian so clearly recognizes (III, 4, 14), 
was common in epideictic compositions. It entered early. It is 
a prominent feature of Isocrates’ Panegyricus, and also of his 
Panathenaicus, Liysias, also, in the third section of the Olympi- 
acus, says that he does not intend to trifle with words, like a mere 
sophist, but to offer serious counsel on the dangers of Greece. 
To take a modern judgment: “The great epideictic Adyou deserve 
a better name. They express the drift of the pan-Hellenic sen- 
timent of the time, and are only unpractical in the sense that 
internationalism has no executive power.” (Murray, Gk. Lit., 
p. 333.) 

Thus epideictic oratory varies greatly in the themes which it 
may treat. According to one conception, it had a comparatively 
narrow field into which praise and blame entered as a definite 
and easily distinguishable, usually far the most prominent, ele- 
ment. This was especially true of its earlier theoretical treat- 
ment. Its practice was always wider than its theory. There 
was also the more comprehensive view by which it came to 
include the “occasional speech” of almost endless variety in 
theme and treatment. This is illustrated to some extent in the 
time of Socrates, but more especially in the period known as the 
second Sophistic.’ 

The remains of epideictic literature, taken in a rough way, fall 
into three classes: First, that characterized by elevation of sub- 
ject and a certain practical application usually arising from the 
admixture of the deliberative element. Here belong Isocrates 
and his immediate followers. Second, the treatment of a para- 
doxical theme, a mere jeu d’esprit. Third, the vast mass of 

' Cf. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479, 20; 455, 22, 27; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 
pp. 23, 44, 45,46; Theon, Sp. II, 66; Hermogenes, Sp. II, pp. 5, 16. 


*See Arist., Rhet., I, 9,35; Quintil., III, 7, 28. 
3 Cf. also Sears, The Occasional Address, p. 110, et passim. 
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epideictic literature lying between these extremes, presenting 
mixed motives and treatment—speeches such as the circum- 
stances of common life call for in any age of high cultivation, in 
many cases of no permanent value, yet serving a worthy purpose 
at the time. The situation arises constantly where an oration is 
appropriate.’ The epideictic orator is ever ready to meet this 
opportunity. Speechmaking of this character —the “occasional 
address’”’—was much cultivated by the Greeks and has formed 
a large body of honorable literature from that day to this. It 
includes the widest possible range of treatment—the poetic 
style of Himerius, the philosophical tendency of Themistius and 
Dion Chrysostomus, the more purely rhetorical form of Choricius, 
or the sober treatment of political themes in Isocrates. Here 
may be found speeches which serve chiefly to dazzle an audience, 
to flatter a prince, and those which gain these ends to some 
extent, but combine with this purely ephemeral interest a more 
permanent value, and thus approach orations of the first class 
mentioned above and the ideal of Isocrates.” 


The Use of émudeikvupe in Isocrates and His Conception of Oratory. 


This general statement of the scope and meaning of the 
epideictic branch of Greek literature may be supplemented by a 
more particular inquiry into Tsocrates as an early and dis- 
tinguished exponent. Isocrates’ references to oratory indicate 
the triple division made so distinct and permanent by Aristotle. 


1 Of. Croiset, Lit. grecque, V, 549 ff. 

2 Tsocrates presents specimens of each of these classes of epideictic speech. 
The Busiris (cf. Sp. III, 482) was written to show what might be done witha 
paradoxical theme. His Helen and Euagoras, and many passages in other 
orations, are excellent examples of the epideictic speech in its more restricted 
sense, but the great mass of his writings belong to a class which makes 
an elevated theme, and one of practical and lasting importance, a prime 
necessity. The whole weight of his influence lies in this direction. The 
Panegyricus is the best example. Isocrates was the “completer of Thrasy- 
machus of Chalcedon and Gorgias in elevating the style of prose.” The errors 
of his predecessors were corrected, and the possibilities for eloquence which 
prose contained within itself, but which had been sought outside, were devel- 
oped to a high degree of perfection. Croiset justly styles him ‘an artist in 
speech, addressing himself to lovers of beautiful language.” Though but a 
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Incidental mention is made of each in terms which, if not already 
technical, amply prepare the way for Aristotle’s terminology. 
In Contra Sophistas, 9, we find the term ‘rodtiKovs Aédyous.' 
Section 20 repeats these words and includes Sccavxods Aoyous, 
elsewhere termed pos ayévas (Antid.,1; Panath., 271) and 
ot Tept Tov idiwv ovpBoraiwy (Pan., 11). The expression 
ovuPovrevovta Adyov (Phil., 18) suggests the later technical 
phrase oupBovrevtixds Adyos. Both are referred to with some 
disdain as compared with the higher type which forms Isocra- 
tes’ ideal.” He maintains that these call for an inferior order 
of talent and less preparation, and possess less permanent 
value. 

Tsocrates uses the word é.de/cvupe 39 times ; of these six exam- 


ples—Ad Nic., 7; Pan., 4; Phil., 27; Panath., 272; Helen, 15; 


small proportion of his speeches are epideictic in title or technically such in 
theme, all are of this class in reality. For a favorable view of his style 
from an enemy of rhetoric compare Philodemus, I, 127, 153, and elsewhere ; 
see Sudhaus, index. For appreciative references to epideictic oratory in 
Cicero see Orator, chaps. 11, 12, and 13. 


1 Brandstatter, “De Notionum monirixéds et codiors usu rhetorico,” Leip- 
ziger Studien, XV (1893), pp. 129 ff., reaches the following conclusions in 
regard to the rodurixds Adyos: Isocrates in general uses the term modzrikds Abyos 
to mean an oration looking to the interests of the entire state or of all Greece. 
Plato does not use the term with any technical force. It is not found in 
Aristotle. Inthe Rhetorica ad Alewandrum the term is first used to include 
speeches before the assembly or court, and this use prevailed until the time 
of Aristides. With Hpicurus arose a use opposed to coduorixds Nbyos. Her- 
magoras added still a new meaning. He includes under modirixdy id “quod 
in omnium cadit intellectum.” This conception of the term is found especially 
among rhetoricians. Aristides still further enlarged its scope until the 
tohitixds Néyos included all three divisions of oratory and 7oX:riKéds came to be 
equal to pyrwp. 

To state the conclusions still more concisely, the rodcrixds \oyos included at 
different times in different authors the deliberative speech, or the deliberative 
and judicial, or all three kinds of oratory, or these with philosophical and 
historical treatises added, and sometimes even poetry. The question is also 
discussed by Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, II, 107 ff., 208, 475; Volkmann, 
Rhet. der Griechen u. Rémer (1885), and Iw. Miller’s Handbiicher, I1, 455 ff; 
Baumegart, Ael. Aristides als Repr. d. soph. Rhet. des II. Jahrh. d. Kaiserzeit 
(Leipzig, 1874). Cf. also Walz, Rhet. Gr., III, 366-80, and elsewhere. 


2See Panath., 11; Pan., 11,12; Antid., 3, 48, 49, 216, 227, 228. 
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Busiris, 9—refer to the public delivery of an oration. The 
noun érideEs is used 12 times; in seven cases in the combination 
ér(SeEw TroveicOar, showing a well-established phrase. The pas- 
sages are as follows: Pan.,17; Phil., 17, 98; Helen, 9; Antid., 
55, 147; Ep., VI, 4. In four cases it is with the article— 
Panath., 271; Antid., 1; Helen, 9; Ep., I, 5. The noun 
oceurs also in Phil., 25, and Hp., 1,6. The adverb émidenticas 
occurs but once—Pan., 11—where it means ‘‘in ostentatious 
style.” The simple verb decxvupe is used twice with virtually the 
meaning of émdetxvups— Phil., 22, 23." 


1 One of the earliest instances of the use of émdelxvume to indicate rhetori- 
cal display may be found in Arist., Hq., 349: 


ef mov Stkld.oy etras ed Kata E€vou perolKou, 


Udwp Te rlyay, Kamdeikvds Tos dldous T’ away, 
@ov duvaros eivar every. 
Of. Ran., 771. 

2The use of this word in Plato may be introduced at this point for con- 
venience of comparison. Plato uses the verb éridelkvusme 90 times, the noun 
érldekis 13 times, and the adverb émideckrixds once; a total of 104 instances. In 
41 cases the word has its original and common force — “to show, point out, 
prove,” etc. In 17 cases there is the idea of public display more or less 
prominent, but with no special reference to literature. In 46 instances it 
involves the display of some literary product, sometimes in the strictly 
technical sense, in other cases with various degrees of approach to this. 

Plato uses the word (verb, 26 times; noun, 11; adjective, 1) ina technical 
sense in the following passages: Gorgias, 447 A, B (twice), C (twice); 458 B; 
Hip. Min., 363 A, 0, D; 364 B (twice); Hip. Maj., 282 B, C (twice); 285 C; 
286 B (twice); 287 B; Soph., 217 H; 224 B; Sympos., 194 B; Phaedr., 235 A; 
Axiochus, 366 C; Sisyphus, 387 A; Protag., 328 D; 347 B; Ion., 530 1D): 
542 A (twice). He uses the word also in a less formal way of sophists setting 
forth their views in discussion with others: Lysis., 204 E (twice); Huthyd., 
274 D (three times); 275 A (twice); 278 C; 282 D; Erywx., 398 E. Prodicus’ 
lecture course is called an érldeés in Crat., 384 B. émdelxvyme is employed in 
referring to the presentation of plays by poets: Laches, 183 B (twice); Rep., 
398 A; Laws, 658 B; 817 D; 936 A; Sympos.,195 D. Ion interprets Homer, 
Ton, 542 A (twice); ef. also 530 D. In the Theaet., 143 A, and Phaedr., 236 H, 
it seems to mean “repeat.” The passages cited indicate that the use of 
éridetis in the sense of an oration for display was fairly established in the 
time of Plato. Exactly half of the passages cited come from the two 
dialogues— Hip. Maj. and Hip. Min. It is noticeable in this connection 
that the genuineness of the Hip. Maj. and the Hip. Min. has been much 
called in question. The results of discussion have been much more favorable 
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We may gather still further from Isocrates’ use of the word 
emdeixvuju that he recognizes the pure epideictic speech as legiti- 
mate and worthy, though inferior to the style of speech which he 
employs (e. g., Panath., 271 f.). The word in several instances 
is introduced for the express purpose of disclaiming any intention 
of making a display in the speech in question. By an epideictic 
speech he seems to mean primarily one prepared for a mravnyupis 
(of. Antid., 147, and Ep., 1, 5, 6). But he also includes here 
any speech whose purpose is display or whose style is polished 
with especial care. Oratory is of two kinds as regards its style, 
simple and for display—rods pév adberds+ tods 88 érridecxTiKOS 
(Pan.,' 11; cf. also Hp., 8, 5); the former is appropriate for 
the court-room. Orations of these two varieties maintain just 
limits, and he who can speak epideictically — which, he explains, 
means with nice finish (axpiB8es )—can also speak simply (arha@s), 
with the implication that the epideictic style is higher and more 
inclusive. The master of this style is able to employ any other 
at will, but the same cannot be said for the orator who cultivates 
any other style. His defense of his own elaborate style, at the 
beginning of the Panegyricus, carries with it a rebuke to those 
who despise orations which are carefully worked out. His 
to the authenticity of the Hip. Min., though many regard both as the work 
of Plato. The conclusion which we draw is not affected by the decision on 
this question, as the instances outside these dialogues amply establish the 
usage. The lines of discussion may be seen in the Prolegomena of Stall- 
baum and other editors; Zeller’s Plato and the Older Acad., p. 86; Plato- 
nische Studien, pp. 150 f.; Grote, Plato (Murray, London, 1888), I, 308, II, 
33; Christ (3d ed.), pp. 435, 450; Blass, Attische Bered., see index; Horneffer, 
De Hippia Maiore, qui fertur Platonis (Diss., Gétt., 1895); Réllig, Wiener 
Studien, XXII. Jahrgang, 1. Heft (1900), pp. 18-24. 

That its technical use is not more frequent in Plato, although so many of 
his dialogues make the sophists a chief theme, may be accounted for, if in no 
other way, by the fact that Plato deals with the teachings of the sophists, 
their influence as professors of omniscient pretensions, rather than with their 
oratory. The fact that the word is used ten times to indicate the informal 
dialogue-presentation of the sophists’ views on some question under discus- 
sion, and eight times for the public recitation of poetry, original or another’s, 
indicates a wider usage than the word usually had at a later time; the 


authority of Aristotle restricted it. Gorgias turns at the entrance of Socrates 
from an érléeéis of the technical kind to one of this less formal order. 
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approval of the epideictic style may be learned from this passage, 
and also from such statements as Phil., 27, where, after referring 
to the fact that his speech will not have the charm and persuasive- 
ness which come from good delivery, he adds: “It has not the 
rhythm and variety of style which I used in my youth and taught 
to others, through which they made speech more agreeable and 
also more persuasive.’ 

Originality is not, in his view, an essential feature of the 
highest type of speech.’ To treat a topic better than others is 
the form of novelty to be approved (Pan., 9,10). Yet speeches 
only for display require it.” 

Isocrates’ own ideal is plainly indicated. It is defined in 
Panegyricus, 4: “I regard as the best speeches those which are 
on the greatest topics and which best display the speakers and 
profit the hearers.” He offers the Panegyricus as an example of 
this class. In technical terms, his ideal is a mixture of the oup- 
Bovaeutixos Adyos and the émidexrtixds. It is an oration on some 
theme of general interest, elevated in style and of real importance, 
preferably a speech of advice, to be treated in epideictic style. 
His theory of topic and style is stated in Panathenaicus, 2. He 
says that he did not adopt the simple style which some advise 
the youth to practice, nor did he write on mythical themes, but 
“omitting these, I treated such as profited the city and all Greece 
—full of argument and antithesis and balancing of clauses and 
other figures which shine in an oration and which compel hearers 
to applaud.”* While approving epideictic compositions as a 
whole, for those who desire, he strongly disapproves of some of 
the developments of this class, e. g., in Panathenaicus, 1, he says 
that even when young he did not write on myths and topics 
full of the marvelous or false, as many did. His protests are 


1 Compare also Phil., 28; Sophist., 16; Ep., 6,6; Antid., 45 ff.; Nic., 1 if. ; 
Phil., 17, 18, 109, 110. Compare also his praise of Aébyos, Nic., 1-10; Sophist., 
17-19; Pan., 48-50; Antid., 177, 181, 183, 190, 278, 279, 291-5, 306. 

2 Ad Nic., 41; Phil., 84; Antid., 1. 

3 Of. Phil., 93; Panath., 84, 85; Antid., 82, 83. 

Note also Panath., 271; Peace, 1-5; Nic., 10,17; Phil., 9, 15; Antid., 3, 
45-50, 67, 70, 84, 276, 277, 278; Pan., 188, 189; Ad Nic., 1, 2, 53, 54. 
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especially directed against wapdadoga éyxomia, In Phil., 17, 18, 
speaking of the alarm felt by his friends over his purpose to send 
an oration of advice to Philip, instead of an encomiastic display, 
he shows incidentally the frequency and honorable position of 
such speeches. 

Isocrates has often been underrated as an orator, both as 
regards style and theme. Many have regarded as a pretense his 
assumption of a lofty aim and permanent purpose—a mere epi- 
deictic subterfuge. Recent years have brought a sounder and 
more appreciative judgment. 

Isocrates worked in each of the three great departments of 
oratory. His court orations are his earliest compositions ; they 
are few and brief. In later years he speaks in contempt of those 
who write for the law courts. He wrote pure epideictic orations, 
and those which he studiously proclaimed as deliberative ; but 
even these are so thoroughly imbued with the epideictic spirit, not 
to speak of the long passages which are technically such, that it 
is hardly a stretch of terms to call him an epideictic orator 


throughout. 
General Sketch of Epideictic Literature. 


Oratory as a recognized branch of Greek prose began not far 
from the middle of the fifth century B.C. The epideictic form 
attained a very rapid and high degree of development. Gorgias,’ 


the ‘‘founder of artistic prose,” adopted this style. He trained 


-Isocrates, the epideictic orator par excellence; and the two fur- 


nish the model for later literature of this class. The epitaphius, 


practical purposes be said to begin with Gorgias. The ornaments of lan- 
guage known as the Gorgian figures belong to the epideictic branch far 
more fully than any other. The rhetorical devices attributed to him are as 
follows: (1) waxpodoyla, amplification (cf. Quintil., VIII, 3, 53); (2) cvvroula, 


1Hipideictic literature as a distinctive division of oratory may for a 


brevity; (3) an answering of jest with earnest and earnest with jest (cf. Horace, | | 


Sat., I, 10,14; Cic., De Orat., IL, 58, 236); (4) teaching by example rather than 
by precept; (5) a style characterized by flowing expression, and rhythmic 
arrangement, startling figures of language, bold metaphor, poetic epithets. 


His name is especially identified with six figures of language: (1) antithesis » 


(dvrideois); (2) paronomasia (7apovouacla); (3) repetition of sound, alliteration 
(raphxnows); (4) repetition of words (dvadlmAwors); (5) likeness of sound in final 


J 
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panegyric, encomium, and other leading types of epideictic 
speech are found in this early period. Thus the epideictic 
division of oratory reached great prominence very early in the 
development of prose literature. It continued, assuming always 
an important, often a commanding, place, until the Greeks ceased 
to produce literature. Taking the most comprehensive possible 
view of the course of epideictic oratory —covering as it does some 
eighteen centuries, if one includes the oratory of the church on 
to the end of the eastern empire—there are three periods which 
stand out with remarkable prominence when compared with other 
centuries. These are: the first century of its development, the 
fourth B. C., to which the last years of the fifth should be added, 
including such names as Gorgias, Hippias, Isocrates, Alcidamas, 
Polyecrates; the fourth century A. D., with a thoroughly epi- 
deictic spirit and a large production ; such orators as Libanius, 
Themistius, Himerius, Choricius, are representative of the period ; 
the second century A. D., with a large literature, and such orators 
as Aristides, Dion Chrysostomus, Polemon. There is ample evi- 
dence of abundant activity in this branch of oratory during other 
centuries, though comparatively little has been preserved. It is 
difficult to. judge how completely the orators, with the titles and 
character of their orations, have been reported to us, and any 
attempt to generalize about epideictic literature must, of course, 
take this into consideration as a modifying feature. Epideictic 
oratory, from the ephemeral nature of many of its themes and its 
general light and occasional character, would seem least likely to 
be preserved.’ 


syllables of successive words or clauses (éuowrédevrov); (6) arrangement of 
words in nearly equal periods (raplowous, or icokdda). These Gorgian figures. 
had great effect upon Greek prose style, especially oratory, but are nowhere 
so prominent as in the epideictic branch. Compare Navarre, Essai sur la 
Rhétorique grecque (pp. 92 ff.). 

1Such references as Plato, Sympos., 177 A ff., and Isocrates, UP iitle LOO: 
and in the Helen and the Busiris, to the frequency of hymns in honor of the 
gods and prose praises of heroes must imply a large body of literature of this 
class before Plato or contemporaneous with him. Cf. Philodemus, col. 34, I, 
215, Sudhaus, probably for a later period. He derides the practice of address- 
ing words of praise to a deity. 
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The Theory. 


Several Greek writers deal with the theory of epideictic 
literature. The earliest extant treatise on rhetoric is that of 
Anaximenes.’ But this precedes Aristotle’s by but very few 
years. Both come so early in the history of rhetoric as in itself 
to render it improbable that oratory received any important gen- 
eral treatment before their day.” Anaximenes divides oratory into 
two classes— dnunyopixov and duxavxodv.’ These, however, cover 
the same field which Aristotle and later writers divide into three 
parts. Of these two classes Anaximenes makes seven forms: 
TpotpertiKov and amotpertiKdv, which are political; éye@piactiKov 
and wextixdv, which are epideictic; and xatayopixdy and amodo- 
yntuov, which are judicial.“ To these he adds é€eraotixév, which 
may be used by itself or in connection with one of the other 
forms. His analysis of the materials for encomia follows much 
the same lines as are found later. He indicates the téoe much 
more fully than Aristotle. His treatment shows how early they 


1 For a discussion of the question of authenticity see Cope’s Introduction 
to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, pp. 401 ff.; Spengel, ‘ Die ‘Pyropixy pds ’AXéEavdpov ein 
Werk des Anaximenes,” Zeitschr. f. d. Alterth., 1840, 1847; idem, Artium 
Scriptores, 183 ff.; Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Lit., 11, 452; idem, 
Jahresber. ib. die Fortsch. d.class. Alterth. (1885), XIII, p.1ff.; Blass, Attische 
Bered., II, 353; III, 353 f.; Ipfelhofer, Die Rhet. des Anaximenes unter den 
Werken des Aristoteles (Diss., Wiirzburg, 1889); Maas, Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, 4 (1896), pp. 103 ff.; Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique grecque (1900), 
336; Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire in the introduction to his translation of the 
Rhet.ad Alexand. The date of the treatise in question, whether immediately 
before or after Aristotle, is regarded by some as open to debate. 

? However, the great rhetorical activity of this period is clearly shown 
from literary sources practically contemporaneous, notably Plato, Phaedr., 
266 E ff., where special mention is made of Theodorus of Byzantium, Evenus 
of Paros, Thrasymachus, Polus, Prodicus, Hippias, Protagoras, Lycimnias, 
with the implication that others might be named. Compare Sp. Artt. Script. ; 
Dionys. of Hal., De Isaet Iud., chaps. xix ff.; Arist., Rhet., III, 13,5; Quintil., 
ITI, 1, 7 ff.; Plato, Sympos., 177 A; Cope on Arist., Rhet., III, 1,7; Navarre, 
Essai sur la Rhétorique grecque (1900); Cic., Orat., chap. 12; Suidas. 

3 See Volkmann in Iwan Miiller’s Handbiicher der klass. Alt.-Wis., II, 3 
(1891), p. 640; for a different view cf. Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique 
grecque, pp. 330 ff. 

‘Compare a similar division in Diog. Laert., III, 95. 
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became stereotyped, and the presence of the same in Menander 
and in extant epideictic literature indicates their persistence. 

The considerable volume of epideictie writing which had pre- 
ceded Aristotle’s time had, so far as rhetorical treatment was con- 
cerned, apparently been connected with either political or judicial 
oratory. Aristotle, with his instinct for classification, as so often 
in his Rhetoric, takes here a word which had been used in a 
somewhat loose and general way by Plato, and with much greater 
definiteness by Isocrates (see pp. 97 ff.), and makes it a full techni- 
cal term, with distinct outlines and well-defined field. His division 
of oratory (Rhet., I, 3, 2 and 3) is based on the attitude of -the 
hearer, who must be either a xpitis or a Oewpds (see p. 92). The 
task of the epideictic orator is partly praise and partly blame.’ 
He deals chiefly with the present time.’ All of Book I, chap. 9, 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric is devoted to this topic. It is an analysis 
of virtue and vice, the sources of praise and. blame—the material 
of the epideictic orator. In section 38 and following he calls 
attention to the appropriateness and importance of amplification 
and comparison. The former, though a feature of all oratory, 
is a chief characteristic of epideictic speech.’ 

The frequency with which Aristotle refers to epideictic orators 
or quotes from them is noticeable. The most numerous references 
are to the érutaduos, mavnyupiKes, Tapddoea éyeoma, and éyeomea of 
persons—the four types of pure epideictic speech best developed 
at that period.* 


1 Cf. Arist., Rhet., I, 3,5; Nicolaus, Sp. III, 449, 20; Alexander, Sp. III, 
e20s Ouintil ela ais te 

2 Arist., Rhet., I, 3,4; Alexander, Sp. ITI, 1, 9. 

3 Anaximenes, chap. 3=Sp. I, 186, 11 ff.; Arist., Rhet., I], 18, 3-5; III, 17, 
init.; Quintil., III, 7,6; Aristides, Sp. IT, 505, 11; Walz, Rhet. Gr., III, 422; 
VII, 12, 74. 

4Cf. 1, 7, 34 (Pericles’ érirdguos); III, 10, 7 (same); III, 17, 10 and 11 
(Gorgias, Isocrates); III, 14, 1,2 (the same); III, 14, 11 (the Menexenus); I, 
9, 30 (the same); III, 14, 11 (Gorgias). In II, 22, 6, he recognizes the familiar 
topics of the epitaphius (and other panegyric forms). “How eulogize the 
Athenians unless we are informed of the sea-fight at Salamis, the battle of 
Marathon, or the exploits achieved by them in behalf of the Heraclidae and 
other like matters? For it is on the real or apparently honorable traits 
attaching to each object that all orators found their panegyrics.” Note also 
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Aristotle (Rhet., I, 5, 4 and 5) shows his general familiarity 
‘with the chief téo of epideictic discourse —edyévera, Todugudia, 
xXpnoTopirla, evTEKViAa, TWAOUTOS, TOAUTEKVia, EvEpyla, UyLeia, KANXOS, 
layus, méyeOos, Stvamis ayouotixn, Sd—a, Tin, evTUXia, apETH, 
etc. In IIT, 12, 5 and 6, Aristotle states that the epideictic style 
is the best adapted for writing, for its purpose is to be read,’ and 
adds (III, 1,7): ‘Written speeches (yévos émievxtixdv) owe their 
power more to the style than to the thought.” 

During the comparatively barren period from the close of the 
fourth century B. C. to the beginning of the second A. D. there 
is abundant epideictic product and many rhetorical treatises 
were written.’ There is no extant treatise of importance from 
the time of Aristotle (350 B. C.) to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
late in the first century B. C.”* There is a wide gap, not only 


Isocrates (Phil., 146-8), where he says that no one praises the city (Athens) for 
anything so much as for Marathon and Salamis and Sparta for Thermopylae. 
Though more closely identified with the epitaphius than with any other 
single form, Marathon, Salamis, and earlier mythical contests, as Aristotle 
here suggests, are among the standard topics of epideictic literature as a 
whole. Cf. Xenophon, Mem., III, 5, 7-14, where Socrates discusses with Peri- 
cles the younger the remedies for the decline of Athens. The record of their 
ancestors should stimulate them — the contest between Athena and Poseidon ; 
the birth and rearing of Erechtheus and the wars waged by him; the defense 
of the Heraclidae; the wars carried on in the time of Theseus against the 
Amazons, the Thracians, and Crete; how they fought against the Persians, 
who were masters of Asia and Europe and did péyiora épya (canal through 
Athos, bridge over the Hellespont); alone of the Greeks they are atréx@oves ; 
Athens has been the defender of justice, an asylum for the oppressed: 

The earliest grouping of epideictic themes taken from Athenian history 
is to be found in Hdt., IX, 27, where the Athenians employ the familiar 
topics in presenting their case —the Heraclidae and Hurystheus’ insolence ; 
the renown of those who died at Thebes; the wars with the Amazons; the 
part of Athens in the Trojan war; her deeds at Marathon, and in general 
her distinguished services in the Persian wars. Cf. also Lucian, Rhet. 
Praec., 18. 

1Of. Quintil., III, 8, 63, though he perhaps puts a different meaning into 
Aristotle. : 

2Susemihl, Griech. Litt. in der Alexandrinerzeit, treats of this period. 

3 Upon the much discussed question of the genuineness of the rhetoric 
under the name of Dionysius of Halicarnassus see C. Brandstitter, Leipz. 
Stud., XV (1893), p. 263; Blass, De Dionys. Hal. Scriptis Rhet., Bonn (1863); 
Rossler, Dionys. Hal. Librorum de Init. Reliquiis (Lips., 1873); Sadée, De 
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in time, but in treatment. Anaximenes, and still more notice- 
ably Aristotle, treat epideictic oratory from a general point of 
view, almost entirely disregarding such special forms (e. g., 
emitad.os, mpotperTiKds, TavnyuptKds, etc.) as had already become 
established. The purpose of the earlier treatises by Anaximenes 
and Aristotle was to give the general characteristics and theory 
of this branch of oratory. Their rhetoric is not a series of rules 
designed to be used by students in actual composition. It is 
rather the foundation upon which such rules might be based. 
Menander, and still more conspicuously Dionysius, present 
little or no general view of their subject.’ They occupy themselves 


Script. Rhet. Questiones Crit. (Argentor, 1878); Croiset, Lit. grecque, V, 333 ff.; 
Usener, Dionysii Hal. quae fertur. Ars Rhet. (1895). Usener thinks there 
are two parts. The first seven chapters are abridgments from works of the 
time of Aristides. Of the second part the fourth chapter is a work of the first 
century; chaps. 1 and 2 are from different schools, and the last two are the 
work of Dionysius. Cf. also Christ, Gk. Lit. (8d ed., 1898), p. 642; Jahrb. f. 
el. Phil., 115 (1877), 809; Acta Societ. Phil. Leips., V (1875), 269. 

* Among the lost works of Philodemus there is a epi éraivov; see Sudhaus, 
I 219, col. 38. 

1 The two treatises mepl érideuxrixGv under the name of Menander may be 
found in Walz, Rhetores Graeci, Vol. IX, 127-330, or in Spengel, Rhetores 
Graeci, III, 331-446. Certain difficulties presented by the title, arrangement, 
and contents have been noted by scholars and discussed to some extent. The 
text of the title is as follows: Mevdvdpou pyropos TevebAlwy dialpeois r Ov émiderkr Kv. 
The word TeveO\lwy is unmanageable. Walz and Spengel approve Valesius’ 
suggestion of mpds TevéO\ov, taking the words as a dedication; Walz sees a 
lacuna between the two treatises. More extended discussion of the ques- 
tions involved may be found in Nitsche’s Der Rhetor Menandros und die 
Scholien zu Demosthenes (Berlin, 1883). He quotes the views of Bursian 
that the first part is by Menander, the second by an unknown author; but 
himself holds that Menander is the author of the second half, written perhaps 
in 273 A. D., and that the first part is by his contemporary Genethlius. This 
view is based largely upon similarities between the second part of the treatise 
and the Demosthenes scholia by Menander. The two treatises became 
joined in a corpus on epideictic oratory, and through error the name of 
Menander was placed before the first. There is an error, too, in the order of 
the second part. Nitsche would rearrange: (1) Baovduxds Adyos, (2) crepavixds, 
(3) mpeoBevrixds, (4) DuvOvands, (5) kdyrixds, (6) mpoopwrytixds, (7) émiBarrpuos, (8) 
curraxtixds, (9) Nadud, (10) rporperrixy adic, (11) emidaddpiov, (12) Karevvacrixds, 
(18) yeveO\rakds, (14) worwdla, (15) mapapyvOyrixds, (16) émirdduos, 

In this order 1-4 inclusive treat of the half-deified rulers of the state and 
of Apollo; 5-8 inclusive might be addressed to Roman governors; 9, the 
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with differentiation of forms and special directions to students. 
Menander in his rept ésrideetex@v gives rules in minute detail 
for the composition of twenty-three varieties which the praise of 
men and of things might assume, and even then leaves a consider- 
able part of the field untouched. Dionysius treats only six. Three 
of these (the mavnyupixds, yapuxds, and mpotpemtixos aPXyTais ) are 
not found in Menander; the other three are treated by him with 
practically the same directions. Menander’s failure to include 
the mavnyupiKos my, perhaps be accounted for by the changed 
status of the wavyyvpis and the degeneration of the speech attoues 
ing it to a mere personal encomium. 

Other extant rhetors add little or nothing to the treatment 
of the epideictic branch of oratory. Several confine themselves 
to the practice exercises of the rhetorical schools (mpoyupvac- 
pata).’ Alexander, son of Numenius (second century A. D.), uses 


Aadid, is a form which may apply stylistically to all; 10-16 are speeches 
appropriate to private life. Cf. also Volkmann, Rhet. Griech. u. Rémer, p. 
119, n., and Phil. Rundschau (1884), 643 ff. 

1The epideictic department of oratory had an important position in the 
rhetorical training of the Greek youth. There is ample evidence of this in 
the theoretical treatment and the topics of the rpoyuuvdcuara or rhetorical 
practice exercises. The chief treatises are as follows: Hermogenes (second 
century A. D.), Sp. II, 3; Aphthonius (400 A. D.), Sp. II, 21; Theon (date 
uncertain), Sp. II, 59; Nicolaus Sophista (fifth century A. D.), Sp. III, 449. 
Compare Walz, Rhet. Gr., Vols. I, II, for scholia, and Quintil., II, chap. 4. 

Each of the extant works on the mpoyupvdcuara discusses to some extent 
the usefulness of the various divisions of the mpoyuyzvdopuara for each of the 
three branches of oratory. Each had its value for oratory in general, but 
some forms were recognized as more helpful to the judicial, others to the 
deliberative, and still others to the epideictic forms; others contributed 
almost equally to each of the three. Cf. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 449, 
where he says, in effect, their purpose is oratory; their material everything ; 
their training must prepare for each division of oratory. Walz, Rhet. Gr., IL 
569, 4: “apoyuuvdouara are good for each part of the rhetorical art.” Walz, 

5 (Anon. Scholia to Aphthon.): ‘useful for all, but not all equally for all 
parts.” The judgment of the different writers agrees quite closely. The 
fullest discussion from this point of view is found in Nicolaus Sophista. 

The usual topics of the rpoyuprdcpara (see Walz, Rhet. Gr., 1,127; II, 567) 
) were the 000s, or myth; the dujynua, or narrative; the xpela, a maxim made 
the basis of a disquisition. It is defined by Hermogenes, Sp. II,5; Aph- 
thonius, Sp. II, 23, and Theon, Sp. II, 96. The yreéun (sententia) is a general 
proposition treated in like manner. Aristotle (Rhet.. II, 21, 2 and 15) defines 
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both terms, éyeomactixdy and émdextixdv (Sp. III, 1 ff.). He 
goes back to Aristotle’s division of the audience as deliberators, 
judges, or mere listeners—hence the term “epideictic.”” He also 
gives a brief treatment to hymns. Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. ITI, 
449) uses the term mavnyupixdv yévos exclusively. He recognizes 
that other material besides praise and blame may be properly 
introduced into this class of oratory, which was always more 
inclusive in practice than in theory. Speaking of éyeoma (p. 477, 
20), he says the encomium is no longer a simple thing, but much 
subdivided. He perhaps means to have it understood that this 
extreme minuteness of subdivision is of comparatively recent date. 
The origin of the word éyx@ov is discussed by several rhetors. 
Hermogenes gives as an explanation (Sp. II, 11 ff.): “They say 
it is called éyxwmov because the poets sang the hymns of the gods 
anciently in villages (€v k@pas).’”” The more probable derivation 
is given by Theon (Sp. I, 109, 27): éyaomov dé A¢yerar TO ToOds 
Tahators ev KOU TW Kal TraLdia Tas Eis Deods EVAOYias TroLeEtD,! 

The extent and variety of epideictic literature are readily 
learned from the monuments and the reference to such oratory 
in Greek literature. But our conceptions gain in scope and 
clearness, especially for the period preceding and following the 
beginning of the third century A. D., from the notable treatise 
by Menander, epi émidextixav, to which reference has already 
been made. Menander (Sp. ITT, 331 ff.) begins with an extremely 
brief statement about epideictic oratory in general —two pages 


it: the dvacxevf and xaracxevf, confirmation and the opposite; the ko.vds rézos, 
locus communis ; the éyxomov, a laudation ; the Wéoyos, the opposite of éyxemuor ; 
the cvyxpicis, a comparison; the 7orola, an impersonation or delineation of 
character; the &kpaovs, a description; the @éo.s, an argument for or against 
an assumed question; the véuouv eiodopd, discussion of a law. The rhetors 
) cite as of special value to the epideictic orator the éyxéuor, Wdyos, Kowds Tbros, 
cbyKpiots, jOoroula, yvwun, Géo1s. Helpful in training for the assembly: p%Gos, 
xpela, mporpomy, amoTpomy}, dvackeun, mapackevy ; for the court orator: 6éo1s, Kouvds 
Toros, dvackevn, Tapackevy, nOoToila, avyKpio.s, vouou elopopd. CGuintil., II, 4, makes 
a similar distinction in the helpfulness of the rpoyuurdouara. The preparation 
of model exercises of this character formed a part of the work of several 
epideictic speakers, who were teachers as well as orators, notably Libanius 
and Choricius. Py 
1 Cf. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479, 4; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 26. 
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in a total of 116. He adopts Aristotle’s triple division of oratory: 
év Sicactnpios, év éxxrnolats 7 Bovadais, and eis tpitous Tods érrt- 
( Sextixovs. Epideictic speech deals with praise and blame (381, 
/ 15). In 1.18 he dismisses the latter, To wev rod yoyou pépos 
| adtuntov. His treatise involves praise only. He then makes the 
general division of praise (331, 19) into that directed toward 
- the gods and that which concerns men only. He states in a few 
words the general characteristics of hymns and indicates the 
many subdivisions which might be made in the praise of mortals. 
Tmapdboka éyx@pia are recognized (332, 26), but left for others to 
discuss. Following this is his treatment of the forms of prose 
hymns to the gods. He then gives detailed rules for the com- 
position of the twenty-three different kinds of epideictic speech, 
including the ZpurOaxos Adyos, an elaborate oration in honor 
of Apollo, which, though classed as a Adyos, would seem more 
properly a vuvos and should certainly be connected with the 
érridardmov, KaTevvac Tikes, and yapcxos as one of the substitutions 
of prose for poetry. 
~ His Aoyou are as follows: (1) Praise of a country, its situa- 
tion, its advantages of climate, products, efc.; its race, founders, 
government, history ; its advancement in science, literature, etc.; 
its festivals, fine buildings, and any other special attractions. (2) 
| Praise of a city, with rémo almost identical with those employed 
_ in the praise of a country. (3) Praise of a harbor—very brief. 
\ (4) Praise of a bay—very brief. (5) Praise of an acropolis— 
very brief. (6) Praise of a city from its yévos, and (7) from its 
characteristics or pursuits (émvtndevodwv). The téo. here are 


naturally like those in the general praise of a city, except for the 
emphasis at special points. (8) The BacvdKds Adyos, a speech 
of praise addressed to the ruler (see pp. 113 ff. for detailed presen- 
tation). (9) émBatnpios Adyos, a speech on disembarking. It 
may be addressed to one’s state on returning from a journey, or 
it may be a greeting to a town or to its newly arrived ruler. 
After an expression of joy over the arrival, the speech follows the 
lines of the Baouduxos Adyos, passing at its close into a praise of 
the city or country involved. These main themes vary in 
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prominence according to the circumstances of delivery. When 
addressed to one’s native land the speech may be termed a 
matptos Adyos. (10) Aadud. This was the name given to a style 
rather than to a topic. It is noticeable for the absence of fixed 
rules. Several topics of the epideictic circle might be treated in 
the style of the Aa\va, which was more free and easy, sometimes 
conversational, yet abounding in sweetness, spirited narrative, 
pictures, skilful turns, proverbs, quotations. There are two edn ; 
one is a oupBovdetixoy eidos, the other more purely epideictic. 
It may be used to praise kings or states, or to advise and exhort, 
or to announce some fact pleasant or grievous; it may be sportive 
in character, praising or censuring something. Brief speeches 
serving as introductions were termed mpodadat. Menander says 
(389, 27) that the history of Herodotus is full of materials and 
suggestions for sweet speeches of this sort and that Aada/ should 
be characterized by the simplicity and smoothness of Xenophon. 
(11) mpomepurrixos Novos, a speech to one departing ; it is of three 
kinds: if between equals, it is of a lover-like character; if to a 
superior, laudatory; a superior may address an inferior, then advice 
is prominent ; when addressed to a ruler it resembles the BacidtKos 
Adyos. (12) The éwiOadawov,a marriage hymn. (13) katevvacti- 
«ds, allied to the preceding. (14) yeveOaxds, ona birthday. (15) 
TapauvOntiKos Noyos, a consolation. It begins with a lament. It 
speaks of the yévos, pious, avatpody, Tatdela, éritndedpata, mpates, 
etc., of the deceased. He is in Elysium: no reason to mourn. 
It is similar in many ways to the pov@dia, and has its close relations 
also with the émurdguos.' (16) rpoodevntixds, an address of wel- 
come to a ruler, closely allied to the BaowduKds, (17) émuraduos 
Adyos, a funeral oration. (18) oredhavwtixes (cTepaviKds) Adyos, 


‘The large literature falling under this general head is treated by 
Buresch in Leipziger Studien, IX (1871), 1-164, under the title, ‘Consola- 
tionum a Graecis Romanisque Scriptarum Historia Critica.” He discusses 
the feeling of antiquity in regard to pain and sorrow, and enumerates with 
more or less fulness of detail all the compositions of this character among 
Greek and Roman writers. A supplement is added on Philodemus’ epi 
davérov. Of. also for Latin literature, Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., Suppl., N. F. (1892), 
XVIII, 445, and XIX, 319 (cf. also p. 70). 
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a gratiarum actio, at the presentation of a crown or in recognition 
of some honor bestowed. It is a pure encomium. (19) apeoBev- 
TuKOS Adyos, an ambassador’s speech, closely allied to the pre- 
ceding and, like it, often becoming a Baowdcxds. In addition to 
the praise of the ruler, it states the special cause for the embassy 
and pictures the conditions which occasioned it. The speech 
admits of great variety. (20) «AnTiKds Adyos, a speech of invita- 
tion addressed to a ruler. It contains praise of the prince and 
of the city, of the event to which he is invited. It is therefore 
largely a Baowduxos Adyos. (21) cuvtaxtiKds Noyos, a farewell 
speech. It laments the necessary parting, praises the people left 
and that to which one is going. Homer (Od., XIII, 38 ff.) 
presents a model and a text. (22) mov@déa,a plaint. Its tdou 
are in part those of the éwvtadguos. and the rapauvOntixds. Its 
style more closely resembles that of poetry. It is brief, and may 
be occasioned by other circumstances besides the death of a rela- 
tive or friend. An example may be found in Aristides’ oration 
(Or. XX) on the destruction of Smyrna by an earthquake; or 
Libanius (Or. LXI) on the burning of Apollo’s temple. (23) 
ZpuwvO.aKkds Aoyos, in honor of Apollo. Itisa hymn. Menander 
was himself the author of one (Sp. IIT, 335, 24). 

To these may be added from the Rhetoric of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus: (24) yauixds Adyos, similar to the émiadapuov 
(25) mavnyupixos Noyos, delivered at a mavynyupis.' Its composi- 
tion is such as might easily lead to its disintegration into several 
speeches. The name, however, was retained for its most dis- 
tinctive feature—praise of a person, at first a king, later any 
laudatory speech, delivered at a wavnyvpis; or, still more fre- 
quently, no such general gathering was required. The mava@n- 
vaixos Noyos, which has no rhetorical treatment, is a special type 
of the mavnyupixds. (26) mpotpemtixds Adyos, a union of the ovp- 
Bovaevtixov, and the émdeeTiKov, ei50s, Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus treats one form of it in his Ars Rhetorica—mpotpertiKos 


1Von Leutsch, Philol., 17, 357, presents the arguments which indicate 
that there were prose panegyrics at Syracuse and in Adgina before Corax. 
Cf. Spengel, Artiwm Script., 638. Cf. also Jahrb. f. Phil., XIII (1884), 447 ff. 
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aOrnTais. The mpotperrixds Adyos was much used by philoso- 
phers as well as orators, and the element of display varies. It 
has close relations also with the mep! Bacirelas. It is sometimes. 
called mapawertixds Aoyos.’ Menander has a bare reference to 
(27) wapadoéa éyxopma. 
F ‘O BASIAIKOS, AOLOS. 


No single term represents the aim and scope of epideictic 
literature so completely as the word éyeomiov. That the encomi- 
astic feature is the most distinctive characteristic of this branch 
of literature is clear from the fact that the title eyKopuactiKdy 18. 
frequently used to designate the éi8os, from the discussion of its 
theory by the rhetors, as well as from the examination of its 
literature. ioe 

The word “encomium”’ is used sometimes in a loose way, with 
merely the general idea of laudatory style. It stands here for a. 
point of view and a method of treatment. It is also used for a | A 
distinct division of literature, a laudatory composition on some | 
assigned theme and following conventional rules. It is a pres- 


entation, with more or less extravagant praise, of the good quali- | 
ties of a person or thing.’ Encomia in the latter sense are of | 


f) 


1 for a comparison of these two titles see chapter on philosophy. 
2Compare Navarre, Hssai sur la Rhétorique grecque avant Aristote 
(Paris, 1900), p. 84, where he ends his discussion of a definition for the epi- 
deictic branch: “Au total on définerait done fort exactement les diverses 
variétés de l’éloquence épideictique en les appelent des encOmia en prose.” 
3 Theon cae II, 109, 20) defines éycwmov thus: éykdpudy éore Oyos Eudavlfwy 
SL ners Tov Kar’ dperhy mpdtewy kal Tov dd\dwv dyabGv wept wpiouévov mpbowrov, For 
* similar definitions see Hermogenes, Sp. IJ, 11,17; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 25; 
\ Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. ITI, 478, 25; Anaximenes, Sp. I, 186, 11. 
The encomium deals with éuodoyoupévwy dyabGv: Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. 
III, 481, 29, de? dporoyouuevwy dyabGv Bdoavov ylvecdac; Theon, Sp. II, 109, 28, ra 
dyaba uddora éralverac; cf. also Menander, Sp. III, 346, 9ff.; Arist., Rhet., 
TI, 22, 6. 
The aim of the encomium is to set forth in the best possible light the 
\ character and virtues of its subject. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479,17: 76 
dé vov bp? Hudv ard 6) TovTO éyKadpuoy dvouatiuevov 6 éxrovotmev els erawov TuxXOv 
dvdpds BeBioKxdros mpds dperjy. Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 5: 7d dé éydmov yurny 
dperfs exer waptuplay. Alexander Rhetor, Sp. III, 2, 17: éyewpidferbar . . . . Tov 
modnais dperats kexoounuévov; cf. Julian, Or., I, init. Isocrates, Panath., 123: 
de? Se Tods érvxeipodvTas Kab’ brepBodyy Tivas emaively wi ToUTO povoy émidenkyvval, [1 
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the greatest possible variety in theme—gods, men, cities, lands 
animals, plants, pursuits, qualities, paradoxical themes. The enco- 
mium of a god was early made a distinct type and called a hymn. 
An encomium of the dead was called an ézerdduos (Theon, IT, 
109, 24). Of the remaining themes the praise of a person was 
naturally the most prominent, and practically all rhetorical dis- 
cussion agrees with this conception of relative importance.' 

The encomium appears first in poetry. It was a late speciali- 
zation in Melic Song. The earliest is said to have been com- 
posed by Simonides in honor of those who died at Thermopyle. 
Encomia were composed also by Pindar, Bacchylides, and other 
poets. As later in prose, the word had a general application and 
a more restricted one. In the latter sense it was carefully 


tovypovs dvras avrovs, dd’ ws dmdoats Tals dperals kal Tov TéTe Kal TOY vor OunveyKav. 
This element of extravagant praise in the encomium is seen in Plato, Sym- 
postwm, 198 E:: 7d kadds érauvety dry means 7d ds uéyiora dvare Ova TO mpayuare 
kal &s Kdd\oTa édv Te 7 OUTS éxovra, édv re uh. 

The word “encomium” may be used to include the speech of censure as 
well as that of praise: Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 482,14. This is explained 
and defended by Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 461, 9 ff. 

The word érawos is used freely us a substitute for éyxémaov without differ- 
ence of meaning, although a theoretical distinction is made, e. g., Aristotle, 
Rhet., 1, 9,33: ore 8 raivos Nbyos eudavifwy wéyebos aperfs .... 70 8? éykdmov 
Ttav épywy éortv, In practice, however, he makes no such distinction, as the © 
next section shows. The writers on the mpoyuurdcpuara speak of the érauvos as 
brief, dealing with a single virtue. The éy«éuor is detailed and includes all. 
But this distinction is not observed in practice. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 
478, 30; Hermogenes, Sp. II, 25; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 29; Aristides Rhetor, 
Sp. II, 505, 6. The most extended discussion is given by Alexander, Sp. IIT, 
2, Ardgopa éralyov kal. éyxwulov, where four distinctions are given, but the 
treatise is prefaced by the remark: tives pe ody olovrar ddidpopoy elvar eracvov 4 
éyK@pov elmety. 

‘In theoretical treatment the xedédaca and rules for presentation are 
always (Menander excepted) for a person. At the close of the discussion a 
direct statement is usually added to cover all other encomiastic themes, 
stating that these are to be treated with the same heads and after the 
analogy of the encomium of a person. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 424 ff., 
tells in detail how to apply the topics of the encomium of a person when one 
is addressing a city or praising a thing. Of. Scholia ad Aphthonium, Walz, 
II, 45, 9 ff.; Anaximenes, Sp. I, 188, 2 ff.; Menander, Sp. III, 332, 20-30; 
Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 484, 30 ff.; Theon, Sp. II, 112, 15; Hermogenes, 
Sp., II, 18, 6; Quintil., III, 7, 26. 
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distinguished from closely related forms, especially the émcvix.ov. 
Smyth (Melic Poets, LXXVI) gives the most recent and com- 
plete discussion of the poetic encomium: “In its limited and 
specific application the encomium denotes a panegyric of living 
personages illustrious for their station or deeds — kings, princes, 
warriors, victors at the national games, magistrates, and, in the 
latest times, the emperors of Rome.” 

Like so many other forms of composition, the encomium was 
transferred from poetry to prose. The rhetors, in discussing the 
origin of the word, imply their belief in the poetic source of the 
encomium.' 

The earliest prose encomia were of mythical characters— 
Achilles, Busiris, and the like. Isocrates dealt with these themes, 
but in the way of literary criticism rather than as topics of his 
choice. The fashion of his day does not meet his approval.” In 
the Huagoras (init.) he declares himself an innovator. Many 
learned men had spoken on other themes, but no one heretofore 
had ventured avSpés apetnv dia Adyov éyeopidfev. His innova- 
tion appears to have been in the use of prose for an encomium of 
this character, in the choice of a contemporary as the subject, and 
in the method of treatment. Many of the permanent features of 
the encomium were fixed before Isocrates’ time. They are seen 
in the extant literature and in literary references, notably in 
Aristotle’s analysis of Gorgias’ praise of Achilles (Rhet., IIT, 
17, 11), but the most distinctive feature remained for Isocrates 
to add. He is the first to make portrayal of character the real 
theme. That this is his purpose in an encomium appears from a 
general pees! of the Huwagoras and from oe passages : 
Sec. 4: 6 Adyos . . . . deluvnotov THY aperny THY Kvayopou Tapa 
macw avOporos toncee. Cf. 8, 23, 29, 33, 51, 58, 65, 73. 
Sec. 76: aOpolcas Tas apetds Tas exelvou Kal TO Ady KOT LNTAS 
mapadoin Oewpety vpiv kal cuvdvatpiBev avtais. Moral qualities 


1 Hermogenes, Sp. II, 11, 23; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 36, 26; Theon, Sp. IT, 
109, 27; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 479,4. The indebtedness of the encomium 
to poetry, in particular that of Isocrates to Pindar, is presented in detail by 
E. Conrotte in Musée belge, II (1898), p. 168. 

2 Of. Huag., 6; Panath., 1 and 2. 
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had found a place in encomia in Pindar, but only in single sen- 
tences as a general characterization. There is no analysis of 
character. To introduce the deeds as an evidence of virtues, to 
bring out the character of the one praised, was a new point of 
view. Isocrates does this for the first time in the Huagoras. 
This exaltation of character and the choice of the traditional 
four virtues, appearing just at this period for the first time, are 
in keeping with the more elevated view which Isocrates took of 
the epideictic class of literature, and must also be due in large 
measure to the influence of the Socratic teachings. The enco- 
mium in the form which Isocrates gave it, and which it maintained 
ever after, could hardly have come into being apart from this 
influence. 

_The encomium, although closely related to it, should be care- 
fully distinguished from history, both in aim and method. His- 
tory has for its purpose the narration of events, the presentation 
of facts, usually in chronological order, and an impartial inter- 
pretation of their relation to one another. It is not concerned 
with praise or blame, and is far from having a theory to main- 
tain for which facts must be chosen, some emphasized and some 
ignored, or even the truth sacrificed. It lacks all personal bias. 
The encomium does not necessarily narrate, but in most cases 
assumes a knowledge of the facts. It presents them only so far 
as its chief aim—the glorification of the individual—may be 
best served. To this end facts may be selected at will, grouped 
in any order, exaggerated, idealized, understated, if detrimental 
points must be touched upon. Although both rhetors and orators 
make frequent protestation of adherence to truth, facts may be 
invented in some cases. The special aim and the personal ele- 
ment are strong and open. The difference both in treatment and 
style was recognized by ancient rhetors. Of. Arist., Rhet., III, 
16, init.: Sinynow & ev peév tots érideretixois éotiv ovk ebeERs AAAA 
kata wépos . . . . Sua b€ TobdTo eviote ovK ees Set Sunyeticbar, 
olov e Gerdes ’Axirrdéa érraweiv: loacr yap mavres tas mpadkes, 
adrAa xpjola avtais Sei. édv 5é Kpitiav, dei: od yap ToAdol tcacw. 
Theon, Sp. IT, 112, 2: mwpdEeas . . . . ot éheEjs Sinyotmevor. 
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Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., IT, 413, 138: iotopla Ta mpocdvta Tio ly 
ayaba exriBerar, TO Sé eyxdmov peta av&joews Kal KaTacKeEvTS 
mpodyecOar Sei, and 412, 25: 7d ev yap Sirjynua Adyos éotuv €xOeri- 
KOS TpAayLaToV ATS, TO S€ eyKapLov KANOV TpayMaTwY Kal TOD meV 
Sunypatos, AAN’ 6 Korres TO bidaEar Snradi TOV akpoaTiy THY TpPAary- 
patelav, Tod S& éykaptov To OavpacOhvar él Tois Neyouevous TO 
eyxapmatduevov: Kal ev pev TO Sinynpate Kav Ta TpoocdvTa Tit 
Siepyopeba, GAN ody) kal tov mpakavta Oavydloper én’ exeivors: 
év 8¢ To éyxoplo ob udvov Ta TpocdyTa Til KANA EéyopEV, AAA Kal 
én’ éxeivois Oavudfouev. The émerdduos, which is the oldest form 
of prose encomium extant, shows these characteristic differences 
from history. They may be seen also in Isocrates’ Huagoras, 
and are directly stated a few years later in the Philippus (sec. 
109), where he refers to the usual rehearsal of Heracles’ exploits 
in encomia as historical ; they merely enumerate his deeds. He 
sees the opportunity to treat the subject anew in the form of a 
true encomium which makes virtues—character, the determining 
feature. 

The connection between the encomium and biography is still 
more intimate. Biography is an essential part of history, but 
when made a separate composition it partakes of the nature of both 
history and the encomium. A portrayal of character is the main 
aim in each, so events may be treated in summary fashion; but 
the encomium gives more room for choice, idealization, omission. 
The encomium may be more or less fully biographical as the sub- 
ject is well known or not. Achilles does not require that the facts 
of his life be presented, but in praising Critias, whose deeds are 
not familiar, the orator must narrate. Polybius (X, 21 (24), 8) 
contrasts the method appropriate for his life of Philopoemen 
with that to be employed in history: ®o7ep yap éxelvos 0 Tdmos, 
imdpyov éykamactixds, ante Tov Kepararddyn Kal per’ av&joews 
tov mpdkewv amrodoyicpdy: obTws 6 Ths toToplas, Kowds ay éraivou 
kad vpdyou, Entei Tov adnOA Kai Tov per’ arodeiEews Kal TOV EKaoTOLS 
mapeTouevayv cvrArdoytonav. Compare also Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Hp. ad On. Pomp. de Platone, 751, 8 (Reiske). The 


point in discussion is the difference between an encomium and a 
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complete investigation: érav pév érawov rpoédntar ypadev Tus 
Tpadymatos, eiTE THMATOS STroLOVYETLVOS, TAS apeTas adToD, Kal ov TA 
atTuyjpata, el TL TpdcecTL TH TPdypaTL, ) TH comaTt, Seiv mpope- 
pev: bray dé BovryOn Siayvdvar, ti 7d Kpatictov ev dr@dHmrote Bi@, 
kal tito BéAriotov Tov bd TadTd yevos épywr, Thy axpiSerrarnv 
eEéracw mpodepev, kal undev mapadrelrew tov mpoadvtwy avrois, 
elTE KAKOD, elTE AyaDav. 

The encomium is not to be made an apology. Isocrates is 
our authority for this. It is no true encomium which assumes 
an apologetic tone. He says (Helen, 14): amrodoyetaOar pev yap 
Tpoonke: Tepl Tov abiKeiy aitiav éxydvTwv, éraweiv b& Tods émt 
ayabg tin duapépovras. This is quoted by Theon, Sp. IT, 112, 11, 
in support of his opinion that faults should be concealed as 
much as possible, “7 \d@apev arrodoylav avt’ éyxopmlov Tomoavtes 
Compare also Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. ITI, 481, 28, where he says 
that the question often arises whether the encomium admits 
of avtiMeows (opposition, criticism, disputable material). The 
answer is: No; but if the case absolutely requires it, explain 
away artfully. Quintilian (III, 7, 6) provides for occasional 
apology and defense. 

Rhetorical treatment of the encomium in the abstract, 7. e., 
apart from some person or thing, is not separated from that of 
encomiastic literature as a whole.” Rhetorical discussion of the 
encomium in its more restricted sense is abundant.’ 

The rhetors who deal with the rpoyupvdopata make the éyxo- 
puov* one of its forms and add rules for its composition. With 
them the term has at least three distinct significations: (1) It 

1Cf. Busiris, 5. 

2 Of. Anaximenes, chaps. 3 and 35; Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9. 

* One would consult here Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ars Rhet.; Menan- 
der, rept émidecxrixOv; the writers on progymnasmata — Hermogenes, A phtho- 
nius, Theon, Nicolaus Sophista, Aristides, together with the scholia to 
Aphthonius, and Doxopater, Ad Aphthonium. 

*The éycamov and Wéyos are treated with much minuteness of detail by 
writers on the mpoyuurdouara. Sp. III, 477; II, 11-14, 35, 36, 109-12. As in 
Dionys. of Hal. and Menander, the éyxémoy is the theme of real importance. 
Its rémo: are those found in the encomiastic déyo. of Menander. The Tpoyuuvac- 


vara as a whole are essentially stylistic. Even when their primary purpose is 
to prepare for other divisions of oratory they are characterized by epideictic 
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is employed for the epideictic class as a whole, e. g., Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. ITI, 477, 20, where he includes wdvres dads of 
evgnwiav éyovres Aoyou under the title éye@mov and calls it an 
eidos. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gir., II, 415, 13: toréov dé, dru 70 
eyK@ mov yeniKdv eat dvoma* SapeiTar yap eis Te ETLBaTnplovs . 
Kal aTAOS eis TavTas TOUS EUpynulav TrepleyovTas Adyous. CF, Scholia 
ad Aphthon., Walz, II, 618, 10, and Theon, Sp. IT, 61, 20. (2) It 
is used in the ordinary sense of a speech in praise of a person 
or thing. Their rules for its composition illustrate this meaning, 
and Aphthonius gives examples in his é¢yx@®psov @ovevdioou and the 
copias éye@muov. (3) The encomium is an element which may 
be introduced as a subordinate feature in other forms. This use 
is discussed by Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 478 (see p. 95). 
From the specific statements given by these rhetors and Menan- 
der, together with the more general treatment of the subject given 
by Anaximenes and Aristotle, we can readily discover the method 
and the topics which by theory should enter into the encomium. 
The ideal for the encomium of a person, both in theory and prac- 
tice, was remarkably uniform.’ It agrees in general conception, 


qualities. The most prominent among them is the use of encomiastic rémo 
in other and apparently unrelated rpoyuurdcuara, e. g., those classified below 
as especially helpful for symbouleutic and forensic oratory. 

In the xpela praise of the author, his country, etc., are important rérou. 
Cf. Sp. III, 461-8; II, 6. Aphthonius, Sp. IT, 23, gives a sample xpela in which 
the “ éyxwuuacriudy” is made a prominent division. So also in the example 
of the yvéun; Sp. II, 26. For éraivos in the xouwds réros see ITI, 470, 471; IT, 
106, 107; in the ovyxpiors, II, 14, 42, 113-15; in the #oroda, II, 115; III, 490. 
The déous (cf. also the irééeo1s) is defined as symbouleutic in form, but pane- 
gyric in material; Sp. III, 494, 495; I1, 120, 121. The composition of the 
6écs, a fictitious address before an imaginary tribunal, based upon laws exist- 
ing only in the mind of the speaker, and its 7é7o, directly transferred from 
the éyxémor, favored the epideictic style. Of. Choricius, p. 205, Boiss.; Liba- 
nius, Vol. IV, R; Seneca’s Controversiae. Much the same could be said of 
several other forms. Thus the prominence of the éyxwmwov as a separate mpo- 
vyouvacua, together with its entrance as an element into many others, helps to 
prove the epideictic character of the mpoyumrdcouara as a whole and accounts 
in large measure for the strong influence of Greek rhetorical training in 
continuing and extending the epideictic style. 

1 For instance, Theon (¢/. also Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 21) reproduces (Sp. II, 
110) much of the detail of Anaximenes (Sp. I, 186, 187). Much the same may 
be found also in Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9, 16, 18, 19, 31, 38, and Quintil., ITT, 7, 12, 16. 
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and even largely in details, from almost the earliest to the latest 
period of Greek literature. 

yy The main topics or divisions’ are given in the most thoroughly 
tabulated form by Aphthonius* (date variously given, 315, 400 
A. D.) in his brief treatment of éyedmiov. Cf. also Sp. II, 35 
and 36; Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 617, 20 ff. (Scholia ad Aphthon.) ; 

Duxopaten Walz, IT, 493 ff.; 434, 30; 464, 20. His scheme is 


as follows: 
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Although Menander gives no separate chapter to the enco- 
mium, he recites its tdzo., e. g., III, 420, 11. The ésuraduos 


'kepddaia, Toro. are used, though the latter more frequently. épn occurs 
sometimes. Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 412, discusses the use of these 
terms. He regards réroc as more appropriate for the encomium, but in II, 
434, 30, and elsewhere, he uses xedddua for the main heads and pépn for 
subordinate. 

*This seems to represent what Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. III, 479, 26) of a 
century later calls the prevailing view in distinction from that of the ancients, 
especially Plato, and represented apparently by Theon. 
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employs them: yévos, yéveows, Pics, avatpody, Taidela, éritydev- 
para, mpadées (1. 25), rdyn (1. 28), ovyxpiors (1. 81). Of. 418, 11 
and the Baowduxds Adyos. Dionysius of Halicarnassus says (VI, 2) 
that the root of the éwitdduos are the same as those of the 
éyx@miov: matpis (mpdyovo), ‘pvars, ayoryr) (satdela, érurndev- 
pata), mpafes. With these compare Anaximenes, Sp. I, 225, 6: 
(1) mpootuov, (2) yevearoyia, (3) avatpody (épya, tpddos, emiTn- 
devuata), (4) ovyxpvous. All discussion is from the point of view 
of dperaé. The évOdpunua and youn of the person praised are to 
be brought out prominently.’ 

The continuity in the ideal for the encomium is best seen in 
Theon.” There-are three sources of praise (II, 109, 29), since 
aya0a are of three classes: Ta mwepl yruxjy te Kal 00s, Ta Sé Trepl 
cdma, Ta O€ Ewer. This division, Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. III, 
479, 20) says, is that of the ancients, especially Plato. Theon 
presents them in chiastic order : 

Ta tEwbev are évyévera, Tods, COvos, ToAlTELa, yoveis, TraLdeia, 
piria, do€a, apy, TAODTOS, evTEKVia, eVOavacia. 

Ta Tepl cpa are Uyela lays, KadXOS, EvatcOnoia. 

Ta Tepl WuynY are TA oTrovdala HOLKA Kal ToUTOLS aKoovBotaaL 
mpaées ; say that one is ppdvmos, copper, avdpetos, Sixatos, datos, 
érevOépios, weyarddpov, and the like. 

One notes especially the similarity to Anaximenes (Sp. I, chap. 
35, especially, p. 225, 24ff.). There aya@d are: (1) 7a e€o tijs 
apetis, (2) Ta év abt tH apetn. The former are evyevera, pon, 
KddXos, WAODTOS ; the latter, copia, Sucatoctvn, avdpeta, évdoka éri- 
Tnoevpmata. These are to be made more prominent. Compare 
also Auctor ad Heren., III, 6, 10 ff., for an analysis similar to 
that of Theon. 

Almost all writers upon the encomium and other epideictic 
forms speak directly or indirectly of the great freedom allowed in 
applying rhetorical precepts. The subject and the circumstances 
must determine the prominence of the various Too. The situa- 
tion may even demand that some be omitted altogether. One 


1 Of, 227, 2 and 22; 228, 1. 
2Tn discussion of ré7ro. he sometimes almost translates Anaximenes and 
Aristotle (see p. 119, n. 1). 
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frequently meets such statements as that of Menander (Sp. III, 
370, 9): éavy dé unre 7) watpis unte TO €Ovos TUyYavy TepiBrerToY, 
apjnoes péev TovTo, etc. Cf. Quintil., II, 13. 

The essential features of an ordinary encomium of a person 
» seem to have been : 

1. mpootuiov. Great freedom is allowed here ; anything which 
the subject suggests.’ One of the most common features was a 
profession of inadequacy before a subject so vast. Doxopater 
(Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 449, 33) says: “It is the law of encomi-| 
asts to agree always that the subject is greater than words can 
match.” Te 

2. yévos—the ancestry immediate and remote. Here belongs 
also reference to the city, the country, or the nation of the one 
praised. Any one of the four subdivisions given by Aphthonius 
may be taken to the exclusion of the others. 

3. yéveows, This refers especially to any noteworthy fact pre- 
ceding or attending the birth—an omen or a dream. Pericles, 
Romulus, and Cyrus are the stock examples.’ 

4, avatpody—the circumstances of his youth.’ A stock 
reference here is to Achilles, who fed on lions’ marrow and was 
trained by Chiron. Under this head one may refer also to 


early indications of character (pious THs Wuyis), love of learning, | 
natural ability, special aptitudes. Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr., | 
II, 429, 27) defines avatpogy: 1) dé avatpody tHv Taidevow Kab 


Thy éx Taldov eis dvdpas dndoi mpdodov. He says one must not 
call it tpopy (1. 25), but Hermogenes does so (Sp. IT, 12, 10). 

5. émurndeduara. There is considerable variety in its defini- 
tion and also in its use. The highest interpretation is that 


given by Menander, who means by émurndevmara deeds implying — 


choice and so revealing character apart from mpdfes ayouortixai. 
Compare also émitndevpata ydp éotw evderkis tod HOous Kal TAs 
Tpoatpéoews TOV avdpav dvev mpakewv ayororinav (Sp. III, 384, 

1 Cf. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. ITI, 479, 27. 

2See Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 480, 31 ff.; Menander, Sp. III, 371, 3; 
Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 8; Quintil., IIT, 7, 11. 

3 Menander, Sp. III, 371, 18 ff. 

*Menander, Sp. IIT, 371, 25 ff. 
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20, émBatjpios). His reference to it in the BacwdrKds Adyos 
agrees with this (372, 4): éirjdevpata 8 éotlv avev ayovov 
mpateas 7Ocai: (this is Walz’ reading, IX, 220,10) kal yap Ta ém- 
TnOevpata NOous Eudacwy Trepréxer, olov bre Sixatos eyevero 7) cHppov 
év TH vedTnTt.. This interpretation of the term requires that in 
practice the mpa&es should be more or less intermingled with the 
emiTnoevpata. The émitndeduara determine the mpdfes and also 
are seen in them. Doxopater, in explaining why eT LTN OCULATA 
have no place in the praise of a city, adds as the reason (Walz, 
Rhet. Gr., 11, 481, 32): émurndedpata wév yap éote xpiows Wwoyijs 
peTa XOyou Kal aipeows. A careful distinction is then made 
between émitndedpara and réyvn. With this compare Anon. ad 
Aphthon., Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 43, 23: éwurndevpa pev % tod Blov 
atpeous, olov drt etheTo otpaTever Oar: Téyvn dé TO eis CEw edOeiv Tod 
émitnoedpatos. repo dé hace téxyvnv pev TO Sid wabhcews pdvns 
Tpooyivopuevov, éritHOeva 5é TO él TOV TpayuaTov aiTav Kev 
eis peTaxyeipiow. ws 6 ’Apiototedns Tuyov euabe péev Kal THY 
pytopixny, émeTndevoe 5é THv dirocodiav, mav TO Pirdripmov eis 
avuTny Tpéas.” 

This leads to the other important meaning. One learns many 
things, but some with greater zeal and by choice. This element of 
personal choice usually decides the vocation. So in the treatises 
on the mpoyupvacpara especially éwitjdevua comes to mean one’s 
profession. él Tovtois é« Tov émiTndevpatwv, oiov Tolov émerTn- 
deuce Biov, dirdcogor 4) pytopiKoy 7) oTpati@TiKdy; TO dé KUpLOTaToV 
ai mpdges. év yap Tots émitndevpacw ai mpdfes, olov otpatio- 
tixov Biov éddpevos ti év TobT@ Katérpaée ;? Hermogenes, Sp. IT, 
12, 16 ff. 

6. wpd&es. It is universally agreed that this is the chief 
topic: To dé xupwétatov ai mpdées, Hermogenes, Sp. II, 12, 18; 
TO péyiotov TOV éyxopiov Kepdrdaov, Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
II, 432, 14. The mpdfes are treated in two great divisions 

1 Of. Theon, Sp. II, 110,7; Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 481, 10; Quintil., 
WEL 7,15. ‘ 

2 Gf. also II, 430, 14; 429, 32. 


3Cf. also L. and 8.; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 36, 11; Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. 
Gr., II, 429, 31; Menander, Sp. ITI, 332, 21. 
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—those of war and_ those of peace. They are not presented in 
full or in chronological order. Selection is made, and they are 
grouped to illustrate the Socratic virtues: davdpeia, Sixaroovvn, 
codppoctyn, dpdvnois. gdidavOpwria is often added as a separate ~ 
or a more comprehensive virtue. ’ 

Theon, Sp. II, 112, 2: pera 5€ tatra tas mpdées nal ta 
Kxatopbauata Tapadnopuela ovn ees Sinyovpmevor Aéyovtes yap 
adda mpootiVewev Kata pilav éxdotny apeTny, éreata Ta épya 
dueElovtes, ofov bt. Hv cadppav, mporcyew Kal émidépey evOus, Ti 
avTg scwppovntiKoy épyov TémpakTat, opuolws él THY dAX@V apeTov. 

Menander, Sp. III, 373, 5: duatpes yap drravtayod tas mpakées 
Ov av MedAANS eyK@midlev, es TAS apeTas ... . Kal bpa, Tivev 
apeT@v eiow ai mpakes. 

Aristotle (Rhet., III, 16, 2), speaking of the form of narra- 
tion appropriate for epideictic oratory, adds: 6a dé Todr’ éviote 
ov« epeEns Sei SunyeioOar wdvra, . . . . ék pev ody ToUTwY avopeEtos, 
éx O€ TAVSE coos 7) Sixatos. 

Julian (Or., I, p.4 ¢, R): the wpa&es are to be introduced as 
yvopicpata TOV THS WuyHs apeTov, 

Since the object of an encomium is to portray the character 
of the person praised, one must inquire into the principles 
actuating the wpd&eus and show an underlying moral purpose 
(wpoatpeois). Aristotle, Rhet., I, 9, 32: éwei & ée tov rpakewv 
6 ératvos, iduov Sé€ Tov orovdaiov TO KaTa Tpoaipecw, TeLpaTéov 
dexvivat TpaTTovTa KaTa Tpoaipecty .... TAS epya onpela THS 
éEews éotiv, émel émrawoipev dv Kal wy Tempayora, el TicTeVoumev 
€lval TOLOUTOD. 

Anon. ad Aphthon., Walz, Rhet. G., II, 44,5: ta péev arAra 
picews 7) TUYNS 7) TOV pees éoTl SwpyHpata, attra dé THS Hua@v 
avTav yvouns Kal mpoaipécews. 

Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 433, 10 ff. in answering 
the question how one can call tas aperas ‘mpages’ when the latter 
are more properly é€es, says: mpates ths mpoaipécews eiot, while 
«ddXos and other physical qualities are ampoaipera . . . . ov Tas 
THS Wuxis i) TOU comaTos évTadOa apetas Aéye, GAARA Tas bia 
TOV apeTov ToUTwY mpdtes: Kal yap TOV mpakewv ai pév KaTa 
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Sicavocvvnv, ai S& Kata avdpiav, ai Sé Kal’ érépav Tév adrov 
apeTav yivovrat.' 

Even when speaking of external and physical matters, 
qualities of character are to be made prominent. Theon, Sp. 
II, 111, 12 #f., when discussing other goods, é«tds kal mepi cpa, 
like edyévera, one should speak of them ov« drdas 00d’ ws Eruxe TOV 
Adyov SiaTeuevor, AN’ ed’ Exaorov SerKvbvTes, OTL ur) AvONTHS, AAG 
dpovipws Kat ws ev adrois éypnoato (Hota yap emawovor pn 
Kata tmpoatperiy arr’ éx TUYNS & xovew ayabd) olov dt. evTUYaY 
Hv mérpios Kal pirdvOpwros, Kal mpos tors didous o avTos Kal 
Sixavos, Kal Tois TOD cOpaTos TAEOVEKTH MATL Toppdves TpoTnVvEX On. 
Compare also 112, 1: waduota yap év Tois atuxjpacw exAGMTrEL 
apeTn. 

7. ovyxpiow, This is regarded as a most important division, 
but in application it is left to circumstances and the judgment of 
the writer. Hermogenes states both facts in a single sentence 
(Sp. IT, 18, 3): pweylorn dé év rots eyxwpious adopun 1) ard Tov 
cvyKplccov iv Takes ws av 6 Kaipos UdnynTar. avyKpioWs is a 
notable reliance in all epideictic writing. It is enjoined in 
Aristotle.’ 

The rhetoricians indicate two distinct kinds of comparison. 
There is the minor or incidental ovyxpuous (peptey, Sp. IIT, 377, 5), 
where some one phase of a subject or a single quality is likened 
to some other, and the final or general ovyxpious (TedevoTaTn, or 
mept drys THS wTrobdcews, 376, 31), where a more comprehensive 
comparison is made.’ 

All the rhetors make ovyxpiows a separate mpoytpvacua as 
well as a topic in the encomium.” The ovyxpious is a feature 

1 Of. Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. III, 481, 17; Plato, Menex., 287 A; Anaxi- 
menes, Sp. I, 225, 24 (‘pass over ra ew ris dperfs briefly’’); Quintil., III, 7, 15. 

2 Of, Rhet., 1, 9, 38, 39; Anaximenes, Sp. I, 187, 7 and 12; 227,9; Doxo- 
pater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 446, 13; 483, 25; Scholia ad Aphth., Walz, II, 79, 
~ 20; Auctor ad Heren., IV, 33. 

3In addition to Menander one may note Nicolaus Sophista, Sp. ITI, 481, 
18 and 25; Aphthonius, Sp. II, 42, 20; Anon. Scholia ad Aphth., Walz., Rhet. 
Gr., II, 45, 3; Doxopater, Walz, II, 446, 21; 479; 480; Scholia ad Aphth., 


Walz, II, 637, 14; Quintil., VII, 2, 22. 
Compare also Quintil., IT, 4, 21. 
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of other kinds of composition.’ The 6dujynua may take this 
‘form.’ 

8. émiroyos, Like the mpoodwov its form depends upon what 
the subject or the circumstances suggest. It is often a brief 
summing up of the results of the life under discussion and an 
appeal to others to imitate his virtues. It ends most appropri- 
ately with a prayer.”* 

Menander (epi émidexrix@v, Sp. III, 329 ff.) and other writers 
indicate the minuteness with which the encomium of a person 
became subdivided. The division is artificial in the extreme. 
The titles indicate a wide range, but all the various forms rest 
upon these té7o as the basis. By varying the emphasis and 


Quintil., ILI, 8,34; IX, 2,100; Awetor ad Heren., II, 14, 21; 29, 46; 33, 44. 

*? Hermogenes, Sp. II, 5, 3, and 16; Theon, Sp. II, 88, 17; Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. ITI, 457, 14 and 22. 

3 Doxopater, Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 434, 13; Aphthe us, Sp. II, 36, 18; 
Menander, Sp. III, 377, 28 (Baccdixds Ad-yos); 422, 3 (wird w0s). 

4It is interesting to note how distinctly these - jo. may be seen in the 
Euagoras of Isocrates — the earliest instance of ane vomium inits permanent 
form: é. g., (1) mpoolwor (secs. 1-11); (2) yévos (dméyovos (12), mpéyovor (19)) (12-18); 
(3) yéveors (19); (4) dvarpopy (22), émiryndedpara (22), pvois (23, 29). These are not 
given in detail or confined to the sections named. (5) mpdfes in war and 
peace. These are introduced with the preceding, but are found especially 
from sec. 34 on. The virtues — dvdpela (23, 65), copla (23), Sixaoctvy (23), ppdvnors 
(41, 65), cwppoctyy (22), PrrarOpwrla (43), mpadrys (49), werpidrns (49), davdrys (51) — 
are made the occasion for introducing the mpdées. Note especially sec. 34, 
where he says that it is impossible to present the mpdées in detail. If we 
select the most distinguished, we shall get at his character (é&er@uev) as 
effectively and more briefly. At sec. 46, after enumerating various qualities, 
he adds: “The evidence for these may be seen in his deeds;” and 65, “ How 
could one display his dvipetav, ppdvnow FH cbumracav Thy dperhv better than dia 
ToLovTwY Epywy Kal kwddvwv?” An oration is better than a statue for a portrayal of 
character, inciting to imitation; 73, cf. 75. Other references to the portrayal 
of dpern as the main purpose of an oration of this character may be found in 
4, 5, 8, 23, 33, 41,65. (6) rixm (25, 59); (7) cvykpiors. An extended comparison, 
37, 38; minor ones, 23, 27, 35, 60, 64, 65. (8) émldoyos (73-80). 

In 19 we meet the phrase so familiar in all forms of epideictic speech : 
GpEouar 5 ék TOv duodoyouuevwy Néyev wept avrod. The word émirndeduara occurs 
twice, 2,77. In the former case it is nearly equivalent to mpdées; in 77 dperat 
might be a fair substitute. 

A similar analysis of the Agesilaus of Xenophon could be made, though 
it agrees far less fully with the type. 
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by the addition of the local coloring and circumstances which 
the type or the special occasion suggests, almost any epideictic 
speech can be made to result. 

Among personal encomia the most frequent, the most dis- 
tinctive and extravagant in praise, would naturally be that 
addressed to a person in high authority—a king, emperor, or 
governor of a province. Quintilian recognizes this by a direct 
statement: ‘Fortune, too, gives dignity, as in kings and princes ; 
for here there is an ampler field for displaying merit” (CLE Laks 
13). Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Hp. ad Pomp., 783 R) speaks 
of the advantage Theopompus had in topic: Bacthéwv te Bious 
Kal TpoTrev (oopata Sed7rOKeE.' 

Rulés for the composition of such an encomium are found 
in Menander’s treatise (III, 368 ff.). His title is 6 BaciduKos 
Novos, and he apparently intends it as primarily, at least, a series 
of directions for an address to the Roman emperor. It stands as 
the representative rhetorical treatment for this type of speech. 
Although the encomiastic address to one in high authority is 
frequent and belongs to all periods, Menander’s title does not 
seem to have been extensively employed.” It is, however, the 
most convenient term by which to refer to a large and important 
branch of epideictic literature, and as such we shall employ it in 


1 Of. Isocrates, Huag., 40: viv & dmavres dv ouoroyjoeav tupavyloa Kal Tov Oelwy 
dyaby kal roy dvOpwrlywy péyrror Kal ceuvorarov Kal mepimaxnroraroy eivat, “ What 
orator could do justice to the praises of a king ?” 

2Tt would appear that the title which Menander employed, appropriate 
though it was, did not obtain currency. Even epideictic orators near 
Menander's time did not use it. Libanius (Or. 60) has the title eis rods 
abroxpdropas Kivoravra kal Kwvordvriov, Baciduxds ddyos. The four orations on 
royalty addressed to Trajan by Dion Chrysostomus, which possess many 
features of the Bacvduxds yos as outlined by Menander, are entitled mepl 
Bacirelas 7 Abyor Baowuxol. But in the majority of cases the encomium to a 
king is merely els Bacv\éa, e. g., Aristides, Or. 9; Libanius, Or. 5; Themistius, 
Or. 4 (eis atroxpdropa); or with the word éykduor, e. g., Julian (Or. I), Nicostra- 
tus, Orion. Menander himself does not employ the title in the reference 
which he makes to the difference between the rpoopwrnrixés and the Bacrduds 
Nyos (III, 415, init., especially ll. 6, 9). Strangely enough the reference which 
he makes to the péyas Baoiukébs of Callinicus (III, 370, 14) cannot be verified. 
Suidas speaks in particular only of a rpoogwryrixds Daduyvy. 
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this chapter and elsewhere for the encomium of one in high author- 
ity, without special regard to the period when it was written. 

The Bacrdxos Aoyos is a form of oration which is less likely 
to be found under freedom and democratic forms of government. 
More than any other type of epideictic speech it belongs most 
naturally to a subject people. It exactly befits the Greece of 
the period of Macedonian, or still better of Roman, supremacy, 
and there it is most frequent. In the form in which Menander 
outlines it, it is hardly conceivable for the Greece of the time of 
the Persian wars. 

The existing and reported Bacidxol Aoyou are numerous and 
extend from the time of Isocrates to the end of the fourth century 
A. D., or to the fall of Constantinople, if we include orations by 
the Christian writers. The latter usually take the simple title 
“encomium,” imitating the composition of the BacuduKos Aoyos 
somewhat, but choosing the deity or some saint to take the place 
of the Sacirevs. There are numerous examples also in medizyal 
and modern times. It would appear that many such orations 
were composed in honor of Philip and Alexander, notably that by 
Theopompus ;' that there was less activity in this as in practically 
all forms of literary composition from that period until the second 
century A. D., when there was a marked renewal continuing for 
some centuries. Its history is in a very general way that of 


1Polybius (VIII, 10) speaks of historians who through fear or hate 
Jaud Philip, and “as a result their compositions have the appearance of a 
panegyric rather than of a history.” Writers of the Bacuicds make constant 
reference to Alexander as the model king. Cf. Julian, Themistius, and 
Libanius. Isocrates (Phil., 17), implies the frequency and naturalness of a 
speech praising the wars of Philip; ef. secs. 18, 19, 20. The whole speech has 
many of the elements of the BaovuxKds Adyos. Occasional references in the 
extant histories and biographical notices of Alexander clearly indicate the 
eulogistic attitude of those who surrounded him, e. g., Plut., V. Alem., 53, 
init.; Cic., De Orat., II, 84, 341; De Fin., II, 35, 116 (Alexander is the 
example of a much-lauded king). Anaxarchus, who made a laudatory 
address to cheer him after the death of Clitus, was one of many sophists and 
flatterers who followed in his train. Arrian and Plutarch make little direct 
reference to this feature of Alexander’s life, but we frequently meet such 
sentences as: ‘“‘On his return to Babylon delegations from many Greek states 
awaited him with testimonials and addresses of felicitation” (Arrian), “His 
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epideictic speech as a whole. There is no extant rhetorical treat- 
ment before Menander, although Dionysius of Halicarnassus in 
his treatise on the panegyricus enjoins, as a last topic, praise of 
the king, “the crown of the whole.” ’ 

The germ of the BacidKos Aoyos may be found in poetic 
praises of Zeds PBaowret’s and other deities seen in Homer, the 
Homeric hymns, Pindar, and the dramatists, and continued by 
such poets as Callimachus. With allowance for the poetic form 
and the unfettered strain of the lyric master’s genius, many of 
the odes of Pindar are Baciduxol rAoyor.. The very composition,” 


march through Pamphilia has afforded matter to many historians for pompous 
description, as if it were by some divine fortune that the sea yielded to Alex- 
ander, though always before rough” (Plutarch, V. Alex., XVII, 3). 

Aristotle’s rept BaciAelas is supposed to have been addressed to Alexander. 
Plutarch’s rep) rs ’AdeEdvSpov rixns is an extravagant eulogy with many 
features of the BaowuKds Nbyos. The multitude of histories, presumably 
eulogistic, which had Alexander, less often Philip or Macedonia, as their 
topic, is remarkable and significant. Cf. Susemihl, Griech. Litt. in der 
Alexandrinerzett, passim; see index under Alexander, especially i, 537 ff., 11 
378, 390 ff.; Wachsmuth, Hinleitung in das Stud. der alt. Gesch., 567; cf. also 
the collection of fragments (thirty-three historians) in the Didot edition of 
Arrian or in the Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum (Miller). The Roman 
d’ Alexandre, which had so important an influence on early French litera- 
ture, has its origin in this period. The presence of a model Wéyos Bidirrov 
in Aphthonius (Sp. IT, p. 40, 19) shows that this theme had taken a place in 
the mpoyupvacpuara. 

1It may be noted in passing that the panegyricus as sketched by 
Dionysius contains the suggestions for the chief types of epideictic orations : 
the BaciduKds ASyos (which stands for a large section of epideictic literature) 
in paragraph 7; the praise of cities in 3; the prose hymn in honor of a god 
in 2; the orepavxds Adyos in 6; such trifles as Choricius’ praise of Spring 
might easily come from the suggestions of sec. 4, which calls for praise 
of the season at which the raviyvps is held. Compare a like ré7os in the 
rules for the yeveO\caxds Néyos (see p. 143). Although at least two of these 
forms exist parallel with the panegyricus itself, this fact would not preclude 
their being specializations of réro appearing originally in the panegyricus 
and developed contemporaneously. Others seem to have become separate 
speeches at a much later date. It agrees with this thought in regard to the 
Baoidixds Aoyos that so many of the extant speeches bear internal evidence of 
having been delivered at a ravyjyupis. 

2 Croiset, Littérature grecque, II, 405-10, formulates the main elements of 
a Pindaric ode: (1) the occasion; (2) the purpose of the writing; (3) the 
myth; (4) praise of ancestors and land; (5) personal praise of the hero; (6) 
exhortation. 
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as well as the purpose of a Pindaric ode, involves some of the 
most essential features of a BaciAuKos Aeyos. As a rule, the intro- 
duction names and praises the hero, frequently including his 
native city. The myth is apt to owe its presence to its direct or 
implied praise of the hero’s ancestry. The conclusion comes 
back to the hero, often with an enumeration of his qualities and 
deeds, ending with a prayer. The odes addressed to Hiero are 
notable from this point of view. The second Pythian is a fair 
example. It begins with an address to 7 watpis, Syracuse. Then 
follows a proclamation of Hiero’s glory and a comparison of his" 
worth and praises with those of other heroes. His wealth, kind- 
liness, honor; his great deeds in war and his wisdom in council ; 
he merits all praise ; admonition ; prayer. The myth in this case 
has no special connection with Hiero’s ancestry. Compare also 
O.1, VI, VII, XIII. The second Olympian, like most of the odes, 
begins and ends with the praise of the hero. He is the flower of 
noble forefathers. This suggests the myth. This ode, like many 
others, contains the distinctly epideictic plea of inadequacy.’ 

Ode XVII of Theocritus is distinctly a Baowduxos doyos in 
poetry. Like Aristides and Callimachus, he begins and ends 
with Zeus, but among mortals Ptolemy holds the highest posi- 
tion. Then follow the customary commonplaces: the abun- 
dance of material, inadequacy; evyévera, his parents are both 
divine; the circumstances attending his birth, its omens; he is 
the recipient of Zeus’ favor; the extent and magnificence of his 
kingdom; his rule gives peace and quietness; his noble deeds ; 
his piety ; praise of the queen; he is a god. 

Traces of the BacvALKds Adyos are found in Isocrates. Where 
an émitdduos is spoken over the body of a king, it differs from a 
BaoidiK0s Abyos only by the addition of the Opjvos and tapapvOia, 
and these are in many cases quite subordinate or much modified. 
Thus the Huagoras of Isocrates is practically a Baowduxos Aéyos. 
The relations of the Helen to this type of oration are referred 
to elsewhere (p. 133, n. 1). In addition to these we may note 
that Epistle [IX (addressed to Archidamus), secs. 1—7, contains a 

‘Of. O. IIL; XI; N. X. 
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BacidKos Adyos in outline. He begins with the familiar topics : 
the abundance of material, the orator’s inadequacy. Yet it is 
easy to praise your virtues and those of your family ; your deeds 
furnish the theme. Then follow evyévea, avdpela, swppoavvn, 
ppovnos, mpakes. 

Like so many other epideictic types, it is well defined in Plato. 
The speech of Agathon in the Symposiwm (194-8) is a pure 
epideictic speech. Since the subject is a deity, it might tech- 
nically be classed as a hymn. Plato, however, calls it an enco- 
mium, and its Td7ou are those of this form. The importance and 
power of the one praised connect the encomium most fittingly 

‘with the Baowduxds Adyos. The main features of this type of ora- 
tion, according to Menander, are those of the encomium (see pp. 
122 ff.) : (1) mpootuov, the magnitude of the topic ; the inadequacy 
of the orator. (2) matp&, eOvos, yévos. (3) yeveows, and any fact 
connected with it which might be interpreted as an augury, e. g., 
in the case of Romulus and Cyrus; invent if necessary. Next in 
| order comes the (4) avatpody: speak of his vous, mavoeia, his 

| natural ability, love of learning, his particular excellence in ora- 
tory, philosophy, use of arms. (5) émitndevpata. (6) mpages 
divided eis dperds—<avépela, Sixarcoctvn, cwdppooryyn, ppovnats. 

Speak of his (7) tux; of the queen. (8) cvyKpiows: compare 
him and his government with others. (9) éédoyos: state the 

advantages resulting from his reign; pray for his long life. 

There is marked similarity in Plato. He criticises the lack of 
the true spirit of encomium in those who have preceded. They 
have missed the real point. Every évavos must state the nature 
of the person praised, his charactcr, then his deeds, which in this 
case are his gifts and benefits. The following words indicate the 
lines along which he praises the person: KAANOTOS, VEOTATOS, 
drands, cbpperpos Kal vypa ida, evaxnpootyn, Xpdas Kaddos. He 
speaks of his parentage, his per ; all are willing subjects, dcaso- 
ctvn, coppoctvn, avdpela, copia; his effect on poets and others 
in all walks of life. He is the source of inventions. The Muses, 
Apollo, Hephaestus, Athene, even Zeus—all are indebted to him. 
All must hymn him and join in the ode. The similarity between 
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the Td7ou of this speech and those of extant SaovduKol Adyou, and 
the directions of Menander representing the ideal for a speech of 
this character at the close of the third century A. D., indicate the 
indebtedness of this type of oration to Plato. 

A BaowdxKos doyos also usually attempted to show that the 
ruler addressed was like Plato’s ideal king.’ Frequent reference 
is also made to Homer’s picture of a king.’ 

Among the most notable extant speeches of this class are 
Oration IX of Aristides and the masterpiece of Julian (Or. I) 
delivered in 356-55 A. D. in honor of Constantius. These may 
be taken as models. They follow Menander’s outline very closely. 
Both make inadequacy to do justice to so magnificent a theme a 
main feature of the 7pooiwov, Menander recommends reference 
to the need of a Homer, an Orpheus, or the Muses for so vast a 
subject. Both follow this suggestion, though in different ways. 
Julian refers to the advantages the poet has in the inspiration of 
the Muses. Aristides deals with the matter in a manner which 
strongly reminds one of Isocrates’ introduction to the Panegyricus. 
He says that he sets aside the matters usually spoken of in the 
mpooiwov: the greatness of the undertaking, the brief time for 
preparation. He will not even call upon the Muses for aid, as the 
poets do. This is, of course, to add to the impression of speaking 
impromptu and thus gain greater credit for cleverness. He then 
falls into the usual formula: ‘‘though no person nor any length of 
time could prepare a speech worthy of the king, yet one must not 
shrink from speaking according to his power.” Julian includes. 
in his introduction an outline of his speech. Aristides names 
each point as he brings it up, often with a prefatory sentence, as 
Menander directs. Both are simple and clear in their divisions 
and follow as a rule the natural temo. and largely the order of 
the BactdKos Aeyos, if we may accept Menander as a standard. 
Their similarity to one another is rather in general outline and 
impression than in turn of sentence or treatment of any particular 


1 Julian, 10 c, and many instances in Themistius, e. g., p. 126, ed. Dind. 
?Dion Chrysostomus, Or. I, II, Il], IV, XXXVI, especially I and II. 
Cf. also Philodemus of Gadera, rep) kaé’ “Ounpov dyabod Bacihéws. 
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tomos outside of the mpootwov. Julian employs the standard 
topics: native land, ancestors, early training, deeds in war and 
peace (the main theme), with application of the four virtues. 
Comparisons are made throughout. He begins with the desire 
to hymn the daperj and mpdées of the king, and returns to this 
thought at the end. It is interesting to note the similarity of 
treatment in Julian’s praise of Eusebia.' He begins with an 
extended defense of the praise of a woman. He compares Homer’s 
praise of Penelope. He then falls into the regular course of 
the BaciriKds Adyos: her ancestors are pure Greek, she is 
daughter of a consul, wife of a noble king. He speaks of her 
qTaloeia, cvvers, KaAXOS; the brilliant ceremonies attending her 
marriage. The profession of inadequacy usually found in the 
mpoo(msov is reserved as an introduction to her deeds: ‘‘ Were I 
exceedingly ready to speak or compose long books, her deeds 
surpass my power to describe” (p. 142). They bear evidence to 
her dpdvnows, tpadrns, cwppoctvn, diravOpwria, émvelkera, édev- 
Gepidrns, and other virtues more brilliant than words could match. 
He makes frequent comparisons with the women of Homer, with 
Evadne, Laomedia, and with the Persian queens. Of. Claudian, 
Laus Serenae. 

Aristides makes the description of his hero’s entrance into 
power do service in place of the Td7ro., watpis and evyéveca. He 
then speaks of his education and his deeds in war, but those of 
peace form the main theme. His purpose is to present a picture 
of a king thoroughly imbued with the four virtues and the crown 
and summation of all, duravOperia. It is from the point of view 
of his virtues that his deeds in war are treated. Asa result of 
his noble rule all harbors are clear, mountains are safe like cities, 
tolls are removed, all fear is banished, the mravyyupis is free and 


1The Helen of Isocrates conforms to this type. After a long introduc- 
tion, loosely connected with the main subject, he begins at sec. 16 with her 
yévos. She is a daughter of Zeus, possessor of divine beauty; its conquest 
over Theseus. A praise of Theseus is introduced here in much the same 
way that a praise of the queen might be in the ordinary speech. He then 
returns to Helen. The triumphs of her charms over gods and men form the 
m pacers. 
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joyous. Of. Horace, IV, 5,14 and 15. He ends with an apos- 
trophe and a prayer. 

In Themistius and Libanius we find a somewhat different 
type of BacuduKes Adyos. They are as purely epideictic, but 
follow the directions of the rhetoricians far less closely. The 
general outline of Menander’s speech is there, but the divisions 
and transitions are not sharply defined. More liberty is taken; 
topics are omitted or new ones introduced, and the order and 
prominence changed with great freedom. The flattery, too, is 
as a rule less direct, and they are not so scrupulous to render the 
speech purely laudatory. Themistius is the Baovduxos orator par 
excellence. The Dindorf edition of his works contains thirty- 
four orations, and a large proportion of these are addressed to 
the emperor or contain praise of an emperor as a principal 
feature, such as his mpeoSevtixol, yapiotnpvot, and speeches cele- 
brating an anniversary. Or. V, bratiKds eis Tov avToKpdTopa 
"To@vavev, is a fair sample. The usual topics of the wpootuov are 
omitted ; evyévera is introduced to show the added responsibility 
resting on the successor of such a virtuous man. This leads to 
a presentation of the noble qualities displayed by Jovian, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of his reign in peace and war, chiefly the 
former. This is treated in general terms rather than by refer- 
ence to specific instances, as illustrations. Comparisons are 
made with Alexander, Nestor, Diomedes, Epaminondas. He 
closes with a reference to the wav7yvpus ; all nature joins in the 
joy; spring appears before its time. Like Aristides he gives 
prominence to ¢iAavOpwria as the chief of the virtues, implying 
all the others.’ ¢tAav@pwmia is lauded as applied in various 
relations of life. It is the highest virtue of the supreme god. 
The oration is largely impersonal, but implies that the king 
addressed is the impersonation of these qualities. Note espe- 
cially the last paragraph. Or. 19, éwi TH GiAavOpwria Tov avTo- 
Kpatopos @eodoa (ov, unites praise of drravOpwria with the ordinary 

1Of. Themistius, Or. I, rept diravOpwrlas } Kwvoradyrws, ed. Dind., p. 4, 1, 18- 
p. 5, ]. 5, ending with the words: épare of 8ri 7d ouikpdy éexetvo pHua Siaxpovorrl 


po. das 6 TOy dperOv écpuds bropbéyyera. Cf. p. 8, 1. 13: ere rolvuy bre waddov 
Bacitikwrépa PiiavOpwirla Tod Novrod xopov Tay apeT Ov. 
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topics of a BaciduKos Adyos. Or. 7 is a similar combination. 
Compare also Or. 6, ¢uraddedgor 7) mrepi dirtavOporias, which unites 
praise of the king, of his clemency, and of the city; and also Or. 
3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, which, though not Baoidwe«ol Adyor, show praise 
of a king as a chief feature and are of the same general character. 

Libanius in Or. 12 and 60 adheres more closely to the type 
of Menander, in minor points as well as in the general outline. 
Oration 60 (Vol. IIT, 272, Reiske) presents the peculiar feature 
of praising two kings in the same speech.’ The oration unites 
the two, except when speaking of their deeds. In the mpootuov 
he reminds one of Aristides, as cited above (p. 132); ef. ITI, 274, 
12: éo7u peéev ovv eos Tots emiyepovow eykomatew Tiyv wev avTaV 
KatapeuperOar Stvamw, @S TOV NeLTrOMeYnY TOV TpayuaToV: Ti 
dé Tov TpayudTtov amobavpdfav virepBorjv, ws TOAV WKaTAY 
Tous Adyous. "“Eyw dé & kat undevi Tav Eumpooey TovTo virnpyev 
eipnuévov TdvTas av THY Tapodcay xpelay ebpEiv HryovmaL TOV Neyor, 
etc. He treats of edvyévera; in III, 281, 7, discussing yéveous, he 
says: The birth of our king needs no myth or dreams to glorify 
it—o S€ Tov jpetépav Baciréwv TéKos, ov pUOwy ovde évuTrViwy pos 
Kocpov edenOn. Cf. Julian, p. 11, 23 ff. (Hertlein), where he 
speaks with some disdain of such sources of praise. Their early 
training is compared with that of Achilles, as Menander directs, 
Sp. III, 371, 23. Their tpopy did not come through beasts, as 
that of Romulus did; cf. Menander, Sp. III, 371, 5 ff. Then 
follow racédela, éritndevpmata, mpd&as, according to the four virtues, 
with mpadrns and giAavOporia. Through them mainland and 
sea are safe, harbors and city gates are open, islands protected, 
commerce moves, the tavjyupis is held.’ Or. 12 gives a definite 
outline in the mpoo{woy as does Julian. It is more like Themis- 
tius in being somewhat general and impersonal. It discusses 
the power and responsibility of a king and his need of phi- 
losophy. This feature is made prominent, though the deeds in 
war are not omitted. He closes with a prayer, in imitation of 

1 This occurs in several of the orations of the XII Panegyrici Latini. 
Cf. Baehrens ed., Nos. III, VI; ef. also Choricius, Adyos els ’Apdrioy Soka Kal 


Urépavov dpxovra, and Boissonade’s note. 
2 Of. like claims for his hero by Aristides, Or. IX, p. 112, Dind. (see p. 133). 
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Sappho, that the king may live longer than Solon. The oration 
is addressed to Julian, who was devoted to philosophy, and this 
fact, taken with Menander’s injunction, Sp. III, 371, 29, «av wev ev 
Adyos 7 Kal drrocopia Kal Aoyov yore, TOTO érravéres, accounts 
for the differences between this and Or. 60. 

A part of this oration and several of those by Themistius 
are so general and so largely impersonal in character that they 
approach the form of a general treatise on the duties and 
responsibilities of a king. A large class of Greek orations 
under the title epi Baovrelas’ has this as the avowed purpose 
—to picture the ideal prince, to lay down the principles upon 
which he must base his rule, to present a code of morals and offer 
precepts appropriate for his guidance under any circumstances 
likely to arise under his administration of the sovereignty. As is 
noted later (in the chapter on philosophy), it has its connections 
with the wpotperrixos. Though cast in the form of orations and 
given that title, they differ little from the style of the modern 
essay. They largely lack the personal element. But this is almost 
wholly omitted from some orations which would receive the 
title BaowduKol, so that the lines of distinction become practi- 
cally obliterated; cf. the four orations epi Bacidelas by Dion 
Chrysostomus, addressed to Trajan. This form in substance, if 
not in title, seems to have come from an epideictic source. The 
Ad Nicoclem of Isocrates is an excellent example of this \éyos.’ 
Four orations under the title mep) SactNe/as are found in Diog. 
Laertius’ list of the writings of Antisthenes, a philosopher 
notably epideictic, contemporary with Isocrates, though younger. 
From this time on no single theme in the history of moralizing 
philosophy is more popular or persistent than this. It is also a 
favorite with purely epideictic orators.’ In many cases the prince 


1Of. Plato, Theaetetus, 175 C, Bacidelas mépr. 

2 Of. Ad Demon. and Nic. Among his lost works’there is a rep! avrovoulas ; 
see Blass, Att. Bered., II, p. 103. 

3 Treatises of this character are very numerous. Diog. Laert. refers to 
many. Others may be noted in the list of epideictic orators in the closing 
chapter. The impression of frequency is heightened by the many fragments 
in Stobaeus and by such references as Plutarch’s Regum et Imper. Apoth., 
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to whom the epi Bacirelas is addressed is named in the title ; 
in others it may be learned from internal or external evidence, 
and we may infer that nearly all were directly connected with 
some individual, and thus from this point of view presented a 
temptation to epideictic display similar to that offered by the 
Backs Aoyos itself. 

Or. III by Dion Chrysostomus is a good example of the 
introduction of personal references in a speech of this character. 
It closely resembles the Bacudixos Adyos. Indeed, the full title 
is wept Pacirelas 7 Adyos Bacidixds. It speaks of the king 
addressed as rejoicing in truth and sincerity, despising unlaw- 
ful pleasures, fond of toil, patron of arts, good in war, savior 
and protector of all men, surpassing all ancients, next to the 
gods. He is eulogized under the four virtues in detail, and for 
the effects of his rule. The orator then passes to more general 
and impersonal topics. Compare also the strong personal element 
in the parenetic epistles of Isocrates, Or. I, IJ, HI. As is 
common in writers of the Saovduxds, he sets forth Alexander (cf. 
p. 128) as the model king and therefore claiming an important 
place in a 7rept Baotrelas. 

Pliny, III, 18, makes a direct connection between the epi 
Baotrelas and the Baciduxos Aeyos. His famous panegyric on 
Trajan, in which he represents him as the model prince, is made 
to serve as the basis of a mepi Bacidelas. The Panegyricus was 
delivered as part of his consular duties. He then enlarged the 
general heads with the object of “setting forth the emperor’s 
virtues in their proper ight by praising them as they deserved 
and of directing future princes, not as if by a teacher, but by his 
example, to the paths to be pursued to gain the same glory. To 
instruct princes how they ought to conduct themselves is a noble 


II, 48 (Teubner, 189 D), where Demetrius of Phalerum is quoted: mapijve Ta 
mepl Bacidelas Kal nyeuwovias BiBrla Kracba kal advayvyvmoKev: A yap ol pido Tots Baci- 
Neder ot Pappotor waparvety, Tatra év Tots BiBAlows yéypartra. The speech of Maecenas 
(D. Cass., Book 52, 2 ff.) is a good example of this type. Cicero, Ad Att., XII, 
40, 2, indicates a epi Bacitelas to Alexander by Theopompus as well as by 
Aristotle, and that Cicero himself started to write one addressed to Caesar. 
Cf. also Ad Att., XIII, 28, 1. 
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task, but difficult and almost presumptuous; but to praise the 
character of an accomplished emperor and to hold him before 
posterity as a light to guide succeeding monarchs is a method 
equally useful and much more modest.’ He styles this enlarged 
oration a panegyric. 

The rpocdwvntixos Adyos, as defined by Menander, is a kindly 
address to a ruler (0 mpoodwvntixds Adyos eat ebpnpos els 
dpyovras, Sp. III, 414, 31), and becomes almost a variant of 
the Bacidixos Aoyos. It is closely allied in theory, and in 
practice becomes nearly identical. The fact that it receives. 
full theoretical treatment in Dionysius of Halicarnassus on lines 
of so great similarity to those of the Baovdxos Adyos may unite 
with the prominence he gives to this element in the tavnyupiKos 
to account for his failure to give the Baovduxos Adyos separate 
recognition. The towo. found in Menander and Dionysius are 
too similar to those of the Baowdmu«ds to admit of repetition. 
The thought of welcome is made more prominent in Dionysius, 
and he also lays more stress on the praise of the city. The most. 
prominent tpocfevyntixol Aéyou are: Aristides, Or. 22 (I, p. 439, 
Dind.); Libanius, Or. 13 (I, p. 405, Reiske); and several by 
Dion Chrysostomus and Himerius. The speech by Libanius. 
approaches most nearly to the model. It was spoken outside the 
walls of Antioch on the arrival of Julian. After a few sentences 
of welcome, in which he employs some lines of Alcaeus, he follows. 
the regular topics of the PaowduKos Adyos: evyévera, “noble 
ancestry produced a nobler son and met a sweet defeat” (ef. 
Plato, Menex., 247 A); his birth, education, youthful pursuits ;. 
his eloquence and philosophical studies ; his noble entrance upon. 
sovereignty; his benefits to the state ; his deeds in war and peace, 
in letters; the resultant peace and happiness ;’ God grant the old 
age of Nestor. The oration of Aristides is a good example of 
the extent to which circumstances were allowed to affect the 
character of an epideictic speech. It departs widely from the 
rhetorical outline. It was delivered before Commodus upon his 
visit to Smyrna after its destruction by earthquake, and is 

1 Of. Liban., Or. I, p. 9, and Aristides, Or. IX, p. 112. 
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influenced by that fact. It is, as he says, a speech suitable to 
the occasion, but it has little in common with the ordinary 
mporpwvntixos. After a brief reference to the situation he recalls 
the great names connected with the founding and early history 
of the city, its beauties of nature and art; these are all destroyed ; 
vicissitude and change belong to all that is mortal; the part of 
the king in its rebuilding. Like Athens after the Persian wars, 
the city will rise more beautiful. The king’s visit is a good 
omen. May good fortune prevail. 

Himerius has several tpoofwvntixol dAdyou.. Or. 8, 4,10, 11, 

13, 14 are so classified. Or. 3 and 14 contain many features of 
this form of epideictic speech. Or. 10 is a welcome extended, 
not to a prince, but to certain Ionian guests. Or. 11 continues 
this topic. All are characterized by his poetic style. Compare 
also Dion Chrysostomus and orations of like character among the 
Christian fathers. 
(At several different periods in later history there have been 
notable revivals of epideictic activity — conspicuous among them 
the early Renaissance in Italy, and the fifteenth and sixteenth 
‘centuries in England. Symonds’ Italian Renaissance, espe- 
cially the volume entitled “The Revival of Learning,” gives a 
clear and complete picture of the general impulse of the time to 
reproduce Latin and Greek models. The address to a king, 
whether in the form of a BaowuKds Adyos or a Tpochovntixds or 
a wept Baovrelas, forms one of the most notable characteristics of 
both periods; ef. Vol. II, p. 372: “Our ears are deafened with 
eulogies of petty patrons transformed into Maecenases, of carpet 
knights compared with Leonidas, of tyrants made equal with 
Augustus, of generals who never looked on bloodshed tricked out 
as Hannibals or Scipios.” 

Numerous instances are cited by Symonds, e. g., “Revival of 
Learning,” pp. 189 ff., Manetti’s extemporaneous speech on the 
coronation of Frederick III. at Florence, which won unbounded 
admiration. It consisted of ‘commonplaces interspersed with 
quotations and historical examples.” Vol. I, p. 407, speaks of a 
panegyric of Pope Alexander VI. by Michael Fernus and Jason 


y 
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. Maines quite in the style of the ancient forms; ¢f. also Vol. I, 
p. £22, et passim. 
Romola (George Eliot, chap. 21) describes the reception of 
a new ruler at Florence, November, 1494. There were excited 
preparations, a platform was erected near the gate. Luca 
Corsine, doctor of laws, was to deliver a formal oration in 
Latin in honor of Charles VIII. of France. As the rain inter- 
fered with their plans, Tito improvised a few graceful sentences 
with an “air of profound deference.” 
| Nichols’ Progresses and Public Processions of Queen Eliza- 
beth (8 vols., 1823) describes the preparations for entertaining 
“the queen (preface, p. 24): Dramas, masques, and speeches in 
prose and verse were presented. The entertainment at Kenil- 
worth introduced the deities of the waters——‘‘an artful panegyric 
on the naval glory of her reign.” It was quite common in Eliza- 
beth’s progresses to present a child to speak an oration prepared 
for him, or a short poem. Cf. Nichols, passim, and Arber’s 
English Garner, Vol. IV, and passim. Nichols, Vol. I, p. 26 : 
“Speeches of academic students were a jumble of profane history 
blended into compliment of their patroness.” Vol. Tp tei 
At the queen’s reception at Cambridge, 1564, William Master, of 
King’s College, orator, spoke for half an hour. He first “praised 
and commended the many and singular virtues set and planted 
in her majesty ;”’ he showed what “‘joy the university had in her 
presence,” etc. Vol. I, p. 549: Mr. Bell, at Worcester, spoke of 
“her majesty’s noble ancestors” and their benefits to the city. 
It owes its origin to them. There has been distress, but now 
prosperity through her. He ends with a prayer for her long life 
and happiness. Another says there was “joy in heaven at the 
prospect of your coming, in hell at your departure. You think 
this is rain; it is the tears of the gods at your hasty departure.” 
Vol. I, p. 157: Stephen Lambert, at Norwich, 1578, speaks an 
oration in full epideictic style with many classical allusions: 
“Egypt is watered by the Nile, Lydia by the Pactolus, your 
goodness is the source of our fertility and happiness.” Her noble - 
deeds are then detailed. Elizabeth called it the best speech she 


| 
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had ever heard. The two volumes contain a multitude of such 
records. Mullinger’s History of the University of Cambridge, 
p. 76: “When Wolsey visited Cambridge in 1520, the language 
with which they approached him might compare for adulation 
and self-abasement with that customary in addressing an oriental 
despot.” Publications like those of the Spenser Society, Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, Arber’s English Garner, Sears’ The Occa- 
sional Address, pp. 210 ff., etc., abound in examples. Of. 
English Garner, Vol. VIII, p. 501, speaking of a progress of 
James I. (1603): *‘When he came near Dunham the magis- 
trates of the city met him, and behaving themselves like others 
before them ... . there was an excellent oration made to him, 
containing in effect the universal joy conceived by his subjects at 
his approach.” P. 496, the recorder of Berwick made a brief 
speech to his majesty, acknowledging him as sovereign ; cf. also 
p. 524. Spenser Soc. Pub., I, 28, tells of the speeches made to 


“Charles I.; cf. Vol. XXI, Tract 74. These laudations often took 


poetic form; cf. Spenser Soc. Pub. (John Taylor, 1647): “The 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty’s Welcome to his own House,” a 
poetic rpoopavntixes. > It contains many of the familiar té7rou: the 
author’s inadequacy, the king’s qualities, his coming is like sun 
or shower —it makes all glad. Cf. Vol. I, Samuel Daniel’s con- 
gratulatory poem delivered at Burleigh Harrington. It has the 
rérrot of the Baciduxes. Compare also, in Vol. I of his works, his 
“Panegyrike Congratulatory delivered to the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty” at Burleigh Harrington. See Arber’s English 
Garner, Vol. V, p. 633, for a salutatory poem by James 
Savage addressed to King James I.; cf. also p. 651. Erasmus 
in the Encomium Moriae follows somewhat the order of the 
BacwrKds Asyos. In the preface he shows the frequency of epi- 
deictic compositions: ‘One in a long-winded oration descants in 
commendation of rhetoric or philosophy. Another in a fulsome 
harangue sets forth the praise of his nation.” 

The zepi Bacidelas was also a favorite topic, and presents a 
large literature. Among others we may note Bacon’s Of a King; 
Machiavelli, Principe: The Prince. Praise of a Monarch and 
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Picture of What a Prince Should Be; Dr. John Poynet, A Short 
Treatise on Political Powers and True Obedience Which Subjects 
Owe to Kings. Instances might be multiplied indefinitely from 
any full history of the period, or such books as Blakey’s History 
of Political Literature. 


‘O TENE@AIAKOS AOTOS. 


0 yeveOALvakos Adyos is an encomiastic speech addressed to a 
person upon his birthday. The fact that such a speech receives 
theoretical treatment, from Dionysius as well as Menander, might 
in itself indicate its prominence, wide diffusion, and persistence. 
This presumption is enforced by the importance attached to this 
anniversary at all periods of Greek history and the frequent 
reference to features more or less literary connected with it. 
That the birthday was honored during life and after death, from 
the early days of Greek history, is a familiar fact. Pindar speaks 
of Oeoi yevéOAvor.' One is assigned to every man. Ta yeveOAa 
became the regular word for a birthday feast for one living, as 
ra yevéowa to distinguish the day kept in memory of the dead.” 
Celebration of the day was not confined to members of the family. 
Birthdays of noted men were kept by their followers or admirers. 
Reference is made to such honors paid to Homer (e. g., Lucian, 
Enc. Demosth., init.).2> Plutarch, Quaestiones Convivales, Ving 
I, 1ff., says that on the sixth of Thargelion they celebrated 
Socrates’ birthday, and Plato’s on the day following. Then fol- 
lows a report of a conversation, suggested by the occasion, in ; 
regard to the days on which celebrated men were born and other 
noteworthy events connected with the same days. For example, 
Euripides was born on the very day of the victory at Salamis. 
Attalus and Pompey died upon the anniversary of their birth. 
Florus was unwilling to disregard Carneades that he might honor 

10, 8,16; 13,105; P. 4.167; Aesch., Septem, 639 (626). 

2Compare Hat., 4,26; Stalb., Note to Plato, Alc., I, 121 C. 

Compare Pliny, III, Ep. 7, for Vergil; Juvenal, Sat., V, 38, for Brutus 
and Cassius; Sen., Ep. 64, 8; Mart., XII, 67, 3; VIII, 38, 9; Ovid, Tristia, 


IIL, 13, 17; IV, 10, 11; Stat., II,7; Diog. Laert., X, 18; Cic., De Fin., 11, 101; 
Suet., Dom., 10. Much was made also of the birthday of Epicurus. 
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Plato; both were born on the same day. This discussion gains 
peculiar interest in connection with the importance attached by 
Menander to the day itself, and any thought, even such as we 
might term fanciful, connected with it. This chapter in Plutarch 
shows still another feature made prominent in Menander’s rules 
for the yeveOAraxos —the mention of any omen connected with the 
birth. Plutarch says that prophets and priests made Apollo’s 
birthday the same as Plato’s, and so the belief had grown up that 
Plato was Apollo’s son. 

Aside from the common birthday speech of the orator, fre- 
quently some literary composition was connected with the birth- 
day celebration, especially of such as were themselves literary 
men or patrons of learning. A poet regards the birthday of 
Homer as a natural occasion for a poem, and expects especial 
inspiration upon that day.’ Literary work of various kinds might 
be offered as a birthday gift. Such was the epi cvvOécews dvo- 
Kdtov of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Lucian dedicated his 
HaxpoBio as a birthday gift to Quintillus.” = 

In writing a yeveOAtakos Aoyos both Dionysius and Menander 
agree that it is of prime importance to praise the day and the 
season of the year in which it occurs; note any happy omen, fes- 
tival, or event of importance connected with the day or season ; 
praise the family, the city, the person’s physical and mental quali- 
ties, his virtues, his special pursuits; pray for his future and for 
long life. 

There are but two extant speeches of this character: Aristides, 
Or. X, and Himerius, Or. VIII. Himerius follows very closely 
the td7ro given above. He begins, however, with a comparison of 
the present situation to that of Odysseus about to leave the court 
of Alcinous. Though longing to depart, Odysseus remained to 
take part in the public contests: so I remain to sing Tov yeveOAc- 
axov. He then enters upon an elaborate praise of the season in 
which the birthday falls as the most beautiful and honored of the 


1Of. Lucian, Enc. Demosth., init. 
2 Cf. collections dedicated to Gildersleeve, Mommsen, Weil, and others 


in our day. 
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year: the time when Ceres and Liber fill granaries and wine jars. 
His birth associates his name with these great deities. He then 
passes to personal characteristics. He is distinguished for virtues 
and intellect, rather than marked by some mere physical peculi- 
arity, as the crobylus of the Cecropidae or the ivory shoulder of 
Pelops. There is praise of Egypt, the land of his nativity:' Cir- 
cumstances honor you and your birthday ; add our humble muse, 
which delights to honor you pre-eminently. Impute my feeble 
praise to lack of time; these are few of the many words in our 
heart; may we speak some day more fully. He calls his oration 
a méXos, 

The oration by Aristides honoring the birthday of Apollo 
(Or. X, Vol. I, p. 113, Dind.), though meeting in the main the 
requirements of the theory, is of far more complex a character. 
He connects with the yeveO\axcds proper extended reference to the 
games celebrated in honor of Aesculapius, and to the god himself. 
This material is introduced as honoring the hero who presides 
and adding to the glory of the day. In the line of ancestry sev- 
eral have the name Apelles; the most youthful, fourteen years of 
age, is the pupil of Aristides. His line goes back to Codratus. 
Elaborate praise is given to this ancestry. His other topics are 
the personality of his hero, his virtues, moral and mental, his 
training, the city’s relations to him, and his benefits to it. He is 
the care of the gods. There is only the briefest possible refer- 
ence to the day itself and the time of the year in which it falls. 
He ends with a prayer for the continuance of his life and honors. 

The fact that Latin poets, Vergil, Horace, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius, have poems composed somewhat in the style of the yeve- 
OALaKkos Noyos, together with the fact that Dionysius treats it as a 
well-established prose form as early as the first. century B. C., 
may well imply a Greek poetic model preceding, though none is 
reported.” 


1The meaning of the author is here a little uncertain. It may be that 
the celebration of the birthday is in Egypt. In that case it would be 
evidence that Himerius visited Egypt in his travels 

2The Anth. Pal. (VI, 227, 261, 345, and elsewhere) contains many birth- 
day poems. The oldest is by Crinagoras, 31 B. C.-9 A. D. 
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Marx ( Neue Jahrbiicher, January, 1898) presents an interest- 
ing and seemingly conclusive argument to prove that the famous 
fourth eclogue of Vergil is composed quite strictly along the 
lines of the yeveOAvaxds Aoyos. Tibullus, I, 7, is a ryeveOALaKos 
addressed to Messala. He speaks of the glory of the day. His 
hero was destined at birth to be a great warrior. He enumerates 
his exploits, calls on his genius to come and receive the honors 
due; may he have offspring, wealth, glory; may this day be 
celebrated many years, more and more joyous. Much is made of 
the day and predictions attending the birth in his other birthday 
poems—II, 2, and IV, 5. So in Propertius, IV, 10, and Statius, 
Carmen, II, 7 (Vol. I, p. 60, Bahrens).' 

Several poems in English follow lines similar to those chosen 
by the Latin poets in honoring a birthday. One may note 
James Hammond’s “On Delia’s Birthday” (Vol. IV of Brit. 
Poets, cabinet ed.) and compare it with Tiballus, LV,.52 It 
celebrates especially the day and the season.” 

The oration of Claudius Mamertius (XII Pan. Latini, ed. 
Teubner, p. 101, Or. IIT), delivered to Maximianus Augustus, 
bears the title Panegyricus Genethliacus and, as the name 
indicates, is a union of the BacvAKds Xoyos and the yeveOuaxos. 
The former is the real purpose of the speech, but it is shaped 
and influenced throughout by the yeveOdaxos. The latter 
appears in the title and the body of the speech because it was 
delivered on a birthday anniversary. While the oration is as a 
whole a panegyric, the regular to7oe of the yeveOXtaKos are not 
neglected. Chapter IT is devoted to the day itself. Chapter III 
connects Diocletian with Jove and Maximianus with Hercules. 
This gives the opportunity to rehearse the great deeds of the 
god and the hero. He honors the deeds of the emperor by the 
use of praeteritio and passes to what is most appropriate to 
the yeveOdvaxds, an elaborate presentation of “pietas vestra et 
felicitas.”” Other virtues are enumerated : fortitudo, continentia, 


1Qf. also Horace, Odes, IV, 11; Martial, 4, 1; 12, 60. 
2Of.also Ruskin, “May, A Birthday Address to His Father ;’ Dryden, 
“Britannia Rediviva.” 
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iustitia, sapientia. The four virtues of the Greeks may be seen 
in his character, but these are acquired; pietas and felicitas 
come with birth. “Good and friendly stars looked upon you at 
your nativity.” 

Such orations as Themistius VIII and XI, delivered at the 
quinquennial and decennial respectively of Valens’ rule, represent 
a large class of speeches which may easily have gained their 
suggestion from the earlier yeveOAvaKos Adyos. 

One may note also in more recent times such orations as 
may be found in Nichols’ Progresses and Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth, e. g., 11, 480, an oration delivered in the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth on her birthday (1586) by Edward Hahe, 


mayor of New Windsor. 


‘O “EIIITA®IOS AOTOS. 


‘O émttaduos Adyos, or, more frequently, “6 éauraduos,”' indicated 
at Athens the public oration delivered as a state ceremony oyer 
those fallen in battle. It expressed in the most formal manner, and 
with scrupulous attention to literary features, the public (and to 
some extent the individual) appreciation of the services of those 
who had died, and lamented their loss. The @pjvos of Homer. 
(e. g., Il., XXIV, 725 ff., et passim):and the later poets (e. g., 
Pindar, pp. 409 f., Christ ; Eurip., Suppl., 780, 960, 857 ff.) repre- 
sented the same qualities of human nature, but expressed in a 
\ far more natural and spontaneous manner. No one can doubt 


1The érirddioc form the subject of an extensive literature. The following 
are among the more important treatises: Blass, Att. Bered., passim; Volk- 
mann, Gr. wu. rém. Rhet., 314 ff., and other handbooks (cf. also footnote on 
Lysias’ ériraguos, p. 147); Villemain, Essai sur l’oraison funcbre ; Calliaux, De 
Voraison funebre dans la Gréece paienne; Girard, Etudes sur l’éloquence 
attique ; Westermann, Quest. Demosth., Part II; Sauppe, Ausgewdlte Schriften, 
pp. 369, 372,752; Sauppe, Die Epitaphia in ae spdtern Zeit Athens; Momm- 
sen, Feste der Stadt Athen (1898); Martin, ‘‘ Notes sur ’héortologie,” in Rev. de 
Phil., X (1886), pp. 17-37; Niisslin, Hpitaphische Lobreden von Pericles, Lysias: 
Plato, iibersetztunderkldrt. Hauvette, “Les Eleusiniens d’Hschyle,” in Mélan- 
ges Henri Weil (1898): Vollmer, “ Laudationum Funebrium, Romanorum His- 
toria et Reliquiarum, Editio,” Jahrb. f. class. Phil., 18, 445; 19, 319, gives a 
full discussion of the funeral oration among the Romans; Buresch, “Con- 
solationum a Graecis Romanisque Scriptarum Historia Critica,” Leipziger 
Studien, IX (1887), 1-164; ef. p. 111, n. 1. 
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the direct connection between the poetic and the later prose 
lament as it appears in the public and private émitadio. But 
the transition lies in the misty period preceding the sixth cen- 
tury, and cannot be observed. Snell (ed. Lysias’ Hpitaphios, p. 
9) says: “The cause of the transformation of the threnos into 
the epitaphios must be sought in the altered state of society at 
Athens toward the close of the sixth century.” He mentions the 
growth of oratory and the general state of enthusiasm so promi- 
nent after the Persian wars as main factors. The ésvraduos as 
an annual solemnity seems to have arisen not long after the vic- 
tory over Persia.’ ‘ 

This custom was peculiar to Athens; cf. Demosth., Lept., 
A449, 91; Aristides, Panath., p. 310 (Dind.); Diod. Sic., XT, 
88, 8; Dion. of Hal., .4.2., V,17; Polyb., VI, 53, 54; Cic., Leg., 
II, 25, 26; Brut., 16, 61. The state chooses the orator: Plato 
Menex., 234 B; Demosth., De Corona, p. 320, ete. The custom 
was annual: Arist., Panath., 310 (Dind.); Plato, Menex., 249 B ; 
Menander, Sp. III, 418; Arist., Panath., 310. 

The following are the extant émitddio, together with some 
others prominently mentioned in antiquity: 

1. The Samian oration of Pericles, delivered in the Ceramicus 
at the close of the Samian war, 440 B. C.; cf. Plut., Life of Per., 
prt56, 185 Aristy Ahet., 1, 7,34. 

2. A speech by Pericles found in Thuc., I, 35, 46, delivered 
in 431 B. GC. over those who fell in the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

3. The oration composed by Gorgias, 426-420 B. C.; ef. 
Philost., V. S.,.1., chap. 9, 3, p. 4938. For fragments see Frag. 
Phil. Gr., 11, 143 (Didot). 

4, The oration by Lysias (probably spurious) in praise of 
those who fell in the expedition to aid’the Corinthians, 394-387.” 

1Hauvette, ‘Les Eleusiniens d’Eschyle et linstitution du discours 
funébre & Athéne,” in Mélanges Henri Weil (1898), pp. 139 ff., argues in 
favor of Cimon as the originator of the law requiring this celebration and 
the removal of Theseus’ bones as the occasion of its establishment. 

2 The genuineness of the ém:rdguos of Lysias has been the occasion of much 


discussion. The subject may be investigated by reference to the following: 
L, L2 Beau, Lysias’ Epitaphios als echt erwiesen (Stuttgart, 1863); cf. also 
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5. Reference is made (Plato, Menex., 234 B-236 A) to ora- 
tions by Archinus and Dion; cf. Photius (Bekk.), p. 484. Date 
380 or a little earlier. 

6. The Menerenus of Plato.’ 

7. The oration, falsely attributed to Demosthenes, in honor of 
those who died in the battle of Chaeronea, 338 B. C. 

8. Hyperides’ oration over those who died in the Lamian war, 


323-2 B. C. 


9. Menander (Sp. III, 418) speaks of three orations by Aris- 


tides, second century A. D. 

~ The extant éwutadioe conform to the same general model. The 
material falls chiefly under three heads: (1) éwawos, about four- 
fifths of each oration|2)Opjvos . rena Plato, Menex., 236 E, 
shows this triple division. Under these there may be many minor 
subdivisions ; compare Dionysius of Halicarnassus, A. R., chap. 
6, and Menander, wept émidextix@v, Sp. III, 418, whose formal 
treatment of the émvtaduos is the chief source of our theoretical 
knowledge. The treatise of Menander applies more especially 
to a private funeral. Both agree that the to7o. are those of the 


Jahrb. f. class. Phil., 93 (1866), 808-20, and 87 (1863), 366 ff.; Eckert, De Epi- 
taphio Lysiae Oratori falso tributo (Berlin, 1868); Thomaschik, De Lysiae 
Epitaphii Authentia Verisimili (Diss., 1887); Richter, De Epitaphii qui 
sub Lysiae nomine fertur genere dicendi (Greifswald, 1881); Sauppe, G6t- 
tinger Gel. Anz., 1864, pp. 824 ff.; Blass, Attische Bered., I, 436 ff.; Christ, 
Griechische Lit. (3d ed.), p. 375; Reuss, Rh. Mus., 38, 149; Wolff, Quae ratio 
intercedat inter Lysiae epitaphium et Isocratis panegyricum (Dies., Berlin, 
1896); Kriiger, ‘Hat Platons Menexenos eine Beziehung auf den Epitaphios 
des Lysias?” Hist.- phil., Studien, I, 238 ff.; P. Knoll, Sind Beziehungen dem 
Epitaphios in Menexenos und dem sogen. Lysianischen nachzuweisen? 
(Krems, 1873). 

1 The genuineness of the Menexenus has been much debated. Where the 
decision has been against it, it has been through yielding to literary feeling 
against the weight of external argument, which favors its genuineness. The 
question is discussed often in connection with the Hippias Major and Minor. 
Cf. the Prolegomena of Stallbaum and others; Zeller, Plato and Older Acad., 
p. 86; Platonische Studien, pp. 144 ff.; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles u. Athen, I, 
p. 99, n. 35; Bonitz, Index to Aristotle; Christ, Gk. Lit., 3d ed., 451; Blass, 
Attische Bered., II, 431 ff.; III, B, 346; Grote, Gk. History (Harper, 1861), I, 
308; II, 33; Plato (Murray, London, 1888), III, 401 ff.; Wendland, “Die Ten- 
denz des Platonischen Menex.,” Hermes, XXV (1890), p. 171; Sauppe, Gott. 
Gel. Anz. (1864), p. 201. 
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eyKouuov—Tatps, yévos, vows, Tadeia, mpakis. For the topics 
compare Plato, Menew., 93476-2385 A—Br “Whe topics: vary in 
prominence according to the situation and purpose. Dionysius 
says that éavvos means primarily praise of country. One should 
refer to its size, age, glory, any happy event in its history, etc. 
Compare the directions for composing a mavnyupixds, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ars Rhet., V, p. 225 (Steph.). Comparisons 
may be made between the panegyric and the funeral oration. 
Praise of Athens forms the main theme in each. The pane- 
gyric lacks only the Opavos and the tapapvOntixds, both sub- 
ordinate topics, to make it an énitadios if delivered under 
appropriate circumstances. Notable similarity exists between 
Isocrates’ Panegyricus and the E’pitaphios which passes under 
the name of Lysias. The impression grows, as one reads the 
two in comparison, that the oration which is assigned to Lysias 
was written by someone thoroughly familiar with the Pane- 
gyricus, or perhaps in conscious imitation otal gear pala, 
n. 2). 

Neither Dionysius nor Menander makes theoretical provision 
for a formal introduction, but each of the extant émeraduo has 
something which answers to this. It is technically included in 
the érawos, A commonplace of the introduction is the general 
inadequacy of any human tongue to do justice to the immortal 
deeds of those whose death is thus publicly honored, and in this 
particular case the lack of time for preparation, which is a com- 
monplace of all epideictic orators. C7. Demosth., 1389, 1-4, 
7-10; Lysias, 1,2; Hyperides, 6-10 (ed, Cobet) ; Pericles, Thuc., 
II, 35, 1; Gorgias, Frag. Phil. Gr., 11; ef. also Isoc., Pan., 13, in 
ridicule of this practice; cf. also Isoc., I, 7; TE 2 7 oem LO! 
XIE 36/5197 «XV.11; Jebb, Ath Or, IL, 645 This profession 
of inadequacy is often again referred to later on, e. g., Demosth., 
1390, 20 ff.; Hyperides, 1. 132 (Cobet); Lysias, 54; Plato, 
Menex., 235 C—-D. Similar is the reference to the abundance of 
material and the inspiration which the theme supplies : Demosth., 
1392, 14-19; 1393, 18; Plato, Menex., 246 A-B; Lysias, 2; 
Isoc., Pan., 186. 
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In the same line of thought is the reference to what others 
have said: Lys., 2; Demosth., 1389, 8. Another commonplace 
of the introduction is a reference to the law establishing this 
public celebration in honor of those dying in battle ; cf. Pericles, 
Thuce., II, 35; Demosth., 1389, 10; Plato, Menex., 2836 D. In 
Demosth., 1389, 23, and Plato, Menex., 237 A, an outline to be 
followed in the speech is given. 

The émawos has two chief themes, edyévea and mpakes. 
Evyévea is interpreted by all orators in accordance with the 
definition in Aristotle’s Rhet., 1390b, 19: 4 & ebyévea evtipdrns 
mpoysvev éorw. With this understanding of the term it is easy 
to see how an idealized record of the remote and recent achieve- 
ments of Athens came to be the most important part of the 
epitaphios. The Amazons; the rescue of the bodies of the dead 
at Thebes; the Heraclidae and Eumolpus; the Persian wars 
and later military triumphs, formed the staple topics; cf. Arist., 
Fhet., 1396a, 12; 13606, 31; cf. ridicule of these themes, 
Lucian, Rhet. Praec., end. Lysias gives most space to the 
legendary topics, see 4-17. Others dismiss them lightly and 
pass to historic glories. There is marked similarity in the 
treatment. In the case of legendary history the following may 
be noted : 


I. The Amazons: Lys., 4; Isoc., Pan., 68 ; Himerius, ue 10, 
11; Aristides, I, p. 89. Their signal defeat: Lysjn0s 
Demosth., 1391, 4, 5; Isoc., Pan., 69. 


Il. There is brief reference to Eumolpus in Plato: 239 B; 
Demosth., 1391, 4; Isoc., Pan., 68; Panath., 193 ; Lyco- 
phron, Leoc., 98, 99; Aristides, Panath., p. 190 


Ill. The recovery of the bodies of those who died at Thebes: 
Demosth., 1391, 13; Lys., 7 and 9; Isoc., Pan., 55; 
Panath., 169; Aristides, Panath., 188; Himer., Or. II, 
11,12; Eur., Suppl., 670 ff. 


IV. The Heraclidae: Demosth., 1391, 9 and 11; Lyssed ls 
Isoc., Pan., 56; Aristides, 195. 
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A@nvaiwy dvaBovria': Lys., 12; Isoc., Pan., 53; Lys., 
15,16; Isoc., Pan., 54-60; Aristides, Panath., 195; Eur., 
Suppl., 321; Plato, Menex., 244 E. The victory for the 
Heraclidae: Lys.,15; Isoc., Pan., 58; Phil., 33, 34; cf. 
Eur., Heraclidae. — 


V. The Persian wars treated most fully by Lysias and Plato. 
Both employ the historical order. Plato regards this 
as the order of importance also : 

A. The. rapidity of victory: Lys., 25, 26; Isoc., Pan., 
85-8; Panath., 175, 189, et passim; Aristides, Panath., 
205. 

B. Their training the source of noble deeds: Lys., 20; 
Plato, Menex., 239 A; Hyp., 1. 127 (Cobet). 

C. Few against many: Lys., 20; Plato, Menex., 241 B; 
lsoese ean, Sor yp. le lOs we lsoe, Phils lil; 
Demosth., 1391, 24. 

D. Athenians strive to die honorably: Lys., 23; Isoc., 
Pan., 77, 84, 186; ad Nic., 86; Areop., 93, 94. 

EK. Numbers yield to valor: Plato, Menex., 240 D; Isoc., 
Pan., 91, 10; Demosth., Ol., ITI, 23, 26. 

F. The high expectations of the enemy: Lys., 21; Isoc., 
Pan., 68 (Amazons). 

G. Greater than those who fought at Troy: Demosth., 
1392, 2; Isoc., Pan; 83; Hyp: 185; Himer., IT, 28; 
Isoc.,, Phils 111; Huwag., 65. 

H. Their lives not their own: Lys., 24; Isoc., Pan., 86, 
84; Plato, Menex., 244; Pericles, Thuc., I, 70. 


VI. The battle of Salamis. 
A. The number of the enemy: Lys., 57; Isoc., Pan., 88. 
B. The manner of Xerxes’ march: Lys., 29; Isoc., Pan., 
Soo Himers eicle bie eas hehe Lae (mel Cla ea, 14 
Or. II, 35; Dion Chrys., 44, 10 (Dind.); Cic., De Fin., 


1This term was used in referring to the proverbial folly of the Athenians 
in concerning themselves over others’ wrongs, and always taking the side of 
the weaker. 


Vil. 
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34,112. A proverbial advvatov, Max. Tyr., 208 ; Lucian 
ridicules it, Rhet. Praec., 18. 

C. Those who die in the ranks are not conquered : 
Demosth., 1394, 25; Lys., 31; Lyc., Leocr., 48; 
Isoc., Pan., 92, 

. The abandonment of Athens: Lys., 33 ; Isoc., Pan., 96. 

. The horrors of war: Lys., 37-8; Isoc., Pan., 96, 97. 

. Athens most prominent: Isoc., Pan., 21,98; Lys., 37, 
42,43; Hyp., 1. 1252 (Cobet). 

G. Athens the schoolmaster of Greece: Pericles, Thuc., 
Il, 41, 1; Plato, Menex., 241 B, C; IsoesPancdie 
44; Isoc., Pan., 50; Plut., De gloria, 2. In general 
compare Isoc., Phil., 1,47; Panath., 195 ; De pace, 37; 
Aesch., c. Ctesiphon, 259; Pseudo-Demosthenes, 7repi 
ovvtaéews, 22; Aristides, Panath., 197 ff., Himer., 
14 ff. 


gig Oo 


Wars after Salamis. 

A. Jealousy of the Athenians: Lys., 48; Plato, Mene,., 
242 A. 

B. Athens’ treatment of others: Lys., 55, 56; Hyp., ll. 
26 ff. (Cobet); Gorgias (Greek Phil.); Isoc., Pan., 
100, 104-6. 

C. Results of the Persian wars: Lys.,56; Plato, Menew., 
241 E, 

D. Defeat of the Greeks at Aegospotami: Lys., 59; Isoc., 
Pon. 129: 

HK. All Greece mourns: Demosth., 1399, 25; 1396, 10— 
20; lLys., 60; Aristotle, Mhet., III, 103 Plate; 
Menex., 245 E—246 A. 


Demosthenes gives but eighteen lines to the Persian wars. 
Pericles passes these as topics too familiar to rehearse, and 
substitutes for history, both legendary and more recent, a 
discussion of Athenian government—its advantages and 
glory. Hyperides omits all historical element. He men- 
tions Miltiades and Themistocles, but only incidentally. 
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VIII. Substitutes for the todos, legendary and Persian wars. 
The most conspicuous is that employed by Pericles. The 


main body of his oration is praise of the city, its form of 


government, its public spirit, its internal affairs— Athens 
the grandest city of Greece. Cf. Lys., 18, 19; Plato, 
Menex., 238 B—239 A; Demosth., 1396, 20 —1397, 9. 


JN 


The superior form of government at Athens: Lys., 
18; Demosth., 1396, 29; Isoc., Pan., 104; Pericles, 
hues tie -3i.) le Plato.-Venex., 238); Isoc., Pan. 
and Panath., passim. 

Athens does not favor enslaving many to few: Lys., 
56; Pericles, Thuc., IT, 40, 4. 

Athens engages in war on the side of right: Lys., 14, 
22, 24, 61; Plato, Mener., 246 D; Demosth., 1390, 
27; Plato, Menex., 246 D; Hyp., 1. 148 (Cobet); 
seen Pane i2) 1.50 onal, Cat. 20> Tacky Ai. 3522; 
Germ., 19. 


. Athenians die for principle: Lys., 14; Hyp., ll. 84, 


138 (Cobet); Isoc., Pan., 52. 


. Worthy the leadership: Lys., 47; Isoc., Pan., 100, et 


passim. 

Athens acts in the interests of all Greece: Lys., 42,58 ; 
Hyp., Il. 108, 206 (Cobet); -Iscc., Pan., 98, 26; 
Demosth., 1895, 1; 1896, 6; Plato, Menex., 242 A; 
Aristides, Panath., 153; Philost., Apoll. T., VII, 37, 1. 


One of the most conspicuous minor motives in the epitaphios 
is the autochthonic origin of the Athenians. It is found in 
each of the émtadio, though Pericles does not use the word 


> / 
avtoyOoves. 


(Cobet) ; 


Cf. Lysias, 17; Demosth., 1390, 14; Hyp., 1..39 
Pericles, Thuc., II, 36, 1; Plato, Menex., 237 B; 


Isoc., Pan., 45, 24; Panath., 125. 

This topic is a commonplace among orators and poets; cf. 
Dion Chrys., Vol. II (Dind.), p. 209, 1. 23; Demosth., False 
Leg., 296; Himer., II, 2; I,9,13; VIII, 4; Plato, Timaeus, 23, 
Dand E; Strabo, p. 286, 22 (Didot) ; Pseudo-Heraclitus, Hpist., 
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VIII, 4; Thuc., I, 6; Pausan., Il, 14, 4; Hdt., ya 
Frag., 360 (Hrechtheus); Eur., [on., 29, 589, 737; Aristoph., 
Wasps, 1076; Soph., Ayax, 201; Homer, J1., IT, 546 ff.; Quin- 
til., ITI, 7, 26; Aelian, Variae Hist., XXII]. Ridienled ey 
Antisthenes; cf. Diog. Laert., VI, 1,1; Dion Chrys., Or. 64, 209, 
23, Dind. Cf. also Swinburne, Hrectheus, 1160-80. Plato and 
Demosthenes add as evidence of her motherhood that Attica was 
the first country to produce the necessities of life: Plato, Menew., 
237 E; Demosth., 1390, 11; Isoc., Pan., 25. Athens gives 
physical blessings and also those of a higher character: Isoc., 
Pan., 28, 38 ; Menander, Sp. IIT, 384, 16 ; 440, 10-15 ; Diod. Sic., 
XI, 2,4; Dion Chrys., ITI, p. 209, 1. 29; Himer., Hel., 2, 7; Or. 
II, 4,5, 6; Themistius, 336 D; Callim., Hymn to Demeter, 21; 
Cicero, Pro Flacco, 62; Lucr., VI, 1 ff. General praise of 
Athens: Isoc., Areop., 74; Himer., Or. X; Isoc., Phil., 147; 
Plut., V. Aristides, XXVII, 9: js | Athens] ¢iAavOpartas Kai 
XpnatoTnTos Ett TOAAA Kal Kal” Hnuas H modus éexhépovoa SetypaTa 
Oavudferar kal dnrovTar dixalos. 

Praise of Athens is a favorite theme of poets; cf. Eur., 
Herac., 197, 329, 314 ff.; Medea, 824; Rhesus, 941; Aesch., 
Hum., 916 ff.; Suppl., 378; Soph., O. C., 107, 260, 668, 1003; 
Pindar, Frag., 77 (196); Nem., 2, 8; 4, 18; Frag., 76 (46), 
and the parody, Arist., Kn., 13827; Arist., Clouds, 300-313; 
Acharn.,, 181; Clouds, 986. Anon comic poet, Kock, p. 407, 44, 
and p. 471, 340, and others; Soph., O. C., 668-720; Libanius, 
13, 410 (Reiske); Horace, Odes, I, 7, 5-7; cf. also Milton, 
Paradise Regained, Book IV, 236-80. 

The Atlantis story in Plato, Timaeus, 24 D ff., is merely a 
praise of Athens. It has the tovo.— Athens, leader of the 
Greeks, stood against the enemy alone, vanquished them, pre- 
served the rest of Greece, ete. Compare also Lucian, Nigr., 
12-14, and Plut., Life of Aristides, near the end. 

The sacred olive forms a favorite theme for praise, though it is 
not introduced in any extant émitadguos, Hdt., 8, 55, 82; Soph., 
O. C., 701 ff.; Apollodorus, 3,14; Arist., Clouds, 1005; Athen., 
IX, p. 372 B; Dion Chrys., p. 311, 29 (Dind.); Himer., X, 3. 
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The adjectives used by the poets in connection with the 
word ‘‘Athens” correspond with the general tendency to praise. 
The favorite words are: 

1. Avrapai—cf. Arist., Acharn., 639; Pindar, N., 4, 18; 
Prag, 46°.05 2, 20 kus LooT. 1130s Alc, 452° Troades; 
Bua; Arist. Kw.) 3293 Cl, 300% Birds, 826: -/Frag., 162 
Frag., VII, p. 469 (Didot). 

2, «retvai—cf. Soph., Frag., 300; Eur., Frag., 224; Aesch., 
Pers., 474; Eur., Jon., 30; Hippol., 423; Herac., 38; Soph., 
Frag., 634 ;- Ajax, 861; Arist., Kn., 1819. 

3. evdaipoves—cf. Soph., O. C., 282, 260; Eur., Hl., 1289; 
fe? LOS: Edt. 8, 3: 

4, tepai— Pindar, Frag., 75; Soph., Ajax, 1221; Arist., 
ISO LoD: 


5, Oeddunto.—Soph., Hl., 707; Eur., Hippol., 974. 
6. peyanror7rodees — Pindar, P., 7, 1. 

7. GeoceSeorata:—Soph., O. C., 260. 

8. Ty~@tatac—Soph., O. C., 107. 

0) érxBiar.— Kur., Ale., 452. 

10. peyada:— Eur., Herac., 359. 

11. Kadréyopo.— Eur., Herac., 359. 


12. toorépavo.— Pind., Frag., 76; Arist., Kn., 1329, 1323 

3. apyaia.—Arist., Kn., 1823, 1327. 

14, @avpacrai—Arist., Kn., 1328. 

15. rroAvipvar— Arist., Kn., 1828. 

Cf. Libanius, Or. 13, p. 410, Reiske: apyasotétnv Kai copa- 


, \ 1 \ N 5) YZ > , \ rn 
Tatny Kal Geogideotatny Kal Kownv époyevnv avOporeav te Kal Oedv 


feo 
Go 


— Tas “AOnvas. 

The second main division of éraiwos is praise of the men 
over whose. graves the oration is spoken. Pericles, Thuc., II, 
42; Demosth., 1392, 27—1399, 10, his main theme ; Lys., 67, 68 ; 
Hyp., almost the entire fragment, and it contains the unusual 
feature of reference to the dead by name. 

The second head in the model émitdquos is the Ophvos or 
lamentation. Menander, Sp. III, 418, says that Pericles guarded 
against causing those whom he was trying to inspire to war to 
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weep overmuch. He therefore dwells rather upon the tapapv@ia. 
The quotation from Pericles’ Samian oration, Arist., Rhet., 1365a, 
32, is evidently from the @pivos. 

Lysias gives the copy-book form of the @pivos—sorrow is 
appropriate: Lys., 71; Demosth., 1399, 10. They died as became 
good men: Lys., 70, 1; Per., Thuc., Il, 431. The greatness 
of the loss: Lys.,. 72, 73; Demosth., 1400, 16. The state 
cares for the families: Lys., 75; Plato, 248 D; Demosth., 
1399, 16; Per., Thuc., II, 46,1; Hyp., 1. 148 (Cobet), and the 
eri Noyos. m 

The third topic of the epitaphios is the wapapvOia, ‘consola- 
tion. Lysias, 77-end, gives the commonplaces of this topic: (1) 
Death is common to all. (2) It is fortunate to die honorably. 
(3) Such gain the glory of a public funeral and the honor of 
games. (4) They are to be envied. (5) Their bodies are 
mortal, but immortal their fame. (6) Not an occasion for 
mourning ; cf. Pericles, Thuc., II, 44, 45; Demosth., 1399, 13— 
1400, 26; Plato, Menex., 247 C—248 D; Lys., 77-end; Hyp., 
end. (7) Reference to a future life may be found in Hyp., ll. 155 
ff., 182 ff., and end (Cobet); Plato, Menewx., 247 C, 246 D; 
Demosth., 1399, 28 ff. On life after death in the Attic orators, 
see Meuss, “Die Vorstellungen vom Dasein nach dem Tode bei 
den attischen Rednern,”’ Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., CXXXIX (1889), 
pp. 801 ff. He refers also to Nagelsbach, Nachhomerische 
Theologie, pp. 392-423; Teuffel in Pauly’s Realencyclopddie, 
IV, 154-67; Lehrs, Populdre Aufsdtze, 302-62; E. Curtius, 
Alterthum und Gegenwart, I, 219-36; Leopold Schmidt, Hthik 
der alten Griechen, I, 97-118. The injunction to imitate one’s 
ancestors is an important topic. Plato makes notable use of this, 
Menewx., 246 C, 247 C; ef. Lysias, 69-77; Demosth., 1399, 10; 
Pericles, Thuc., II, 43. , 

Hyperides makes an elaborate series of comparisons between 
his hero and other worthies of Greek history — Miltiades, The- 
mistocles, Harmodius, and Aristogiton. Menander makes com- | 
parisons, both general and particular, an important feature of all_ 
epideictic discourses. 
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The closing words in Plato, Menex., 249 C; Demosth., 1400, 
27; and Pericles, Thuc., II, 46, end, seem to indicate a well- 
settled formula; cf. also Himer., II, sec. 23; Soph., O. C., end. 

Aside from the copious use of the Gorgian figures in general, 
one may note certain popular word-antitheses; e. g., that between 
coves (or dnudovos) and iévos, which may be found at least forty- 
six times in the extant éwitddio. Only second in frequency is 
Aoyos —épyov, twenty-five times; cf. also adikws —bdiKalws ; Ovijtos 
—abdvatos ; drLyo.—TroAAoL; apetn—xKakia ; Savtes—OvycKortes. 
There are also favorite words, e. g., d&dv éort, in Hyp., ll. 11, 
TOS. 181) 191-. Plato, 237.C, 241. Bs Isoc,Pan., 115, 122,132, 
1b6,91015 170; 175, 181+ hys.;.60, 61, 66,-71, 78. cf.” also 


édevOepia, used forty times; décatos, SyrAow are much used. 


( -MAPAAOBA "EYKOMIA. 

Aristotle (Rhets eo, 2 = 1366a, 29) makes a general division 

in compositions of an epideictic character into those with a serious 
purpose (wera ozovdjs) and those which lack this element (yopis 
omovoys). Menander (Sp. III, 346, 9-25) divides éyeamwa into 
évdoEa, which deal with gods and evident blessings ; dd0€a, which 
treat of demons and manifest evils ; aupidofa, which mingle praise 
and blame. As examples of the latter he names the Panathenaicus 
of Isocrates and that of Aristides. His last division is mapa- 
Sofa éyx@mwa, which treat of paradoxical themes. Alcidamas’ 
Praise of Death and an Encomium on Poverty, presumably by 
the same author, are among those cited as typical examples. 
Menander, as we have seen, discusses in detail only the first of 
these forms; wapadofa éyxapa are passed over as unworthy of 
extended discussion. Indeed, in general, this form of encomium 
is least likely to be preserved or even to be discussed in serious 


literature. 
| The rapddofov éyxapov is a mere display of ingenuity, a jeu 
ide langage. The Athenians had a native keenness in detecting 
the ridiculous and a great fondness for representing it. It is in 
large part the element of comedy entering into prose which inspires 


this form of composition. The other chief motive is the desire 
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to startle, to win admiration and applause by a mere exhibition 
of smartness. It is a mild way of displaying the sophistie ability 
to make the worse appear the better reason. 

The tendency to employ the paradoxical, which appears in an 
extravagant form in the wapadofa éyx@ma, is a permanent one. 
Aristotle (Rhet., III, 11, 6) speaks in approval of the paradoxical 
and unexpected as an element of style. The use of paradox by 
the Sophists, both in the titles of their compositions and in argu- 
mentation, is familiar; still more notable is its adoption by the 
schools of philosophy. In comedy it was a chief reliance in 
securing humorous effects. In the general rhetorical treatment 
of the encomium there is prominent mention of some features 
which lie along the line of the wapadofa éyx@uia. For instance, 
Doxopater (Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 432, 14) speaks of the fact that one 
often praises in an unexpected way, for the very opposite of those 
qualities which ordinarily receive praise, for obscurity of birth, 
for poverty, and even for lack of strength. Aristides (Sp. II, 
505) says that the encomiastic division among other things 
makes use of evpypuia 
are in reality unfavorable." The rapadofov éycomov is based 


a euphemistic way of stating facts which 


upon the same principle. 

One might expect to find such compositions only, or at least 
chiefly, among later orators when more serious topics had been 
long worked over and in a sense exhausted; or in an age of 
degeneracy when the lack of strong impulses, either state or pri- 
vate, leaves the mind idle to dwell on mere trifles or extrava- 
ganzas. As a matter of fact, however, Alcidamas and Polycrates, 
the two greatest exponents of this style reported to us, belong to 
the fifth century. They are thus among the very earliest Greek 
orators, and also belonged to an age of great national and indi- 
vidual activity. 

Tlapddoéa éyxopia are by no means numerous, so far as extant 
or reported, when compared with the whole body of epideictic 
literature, yet such topics seem to have been common and more 
or less popular at different periods. Even writers of eminent 

1 Cf. Nicolaus Sophista (Sp. III, 481). 
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ability, like Dion Chrysostomus and Synesius, turned their talents 
to these insignificant topics. In the case of Synesius, at least, we 
know that he took special pride in the paradoxical composition 
(Encomium on Baldness), which he elaborated with all the skill 
and eloquence for which he was noted. 

The chief references to tapdadoéa éyxapa, in addition to the 
bare mention by Aristotle and Menander in making a general 
division of epideictic literature, are to be found in Isocrates, 
Plato, Polybius, Philodemus, and Quintilian, 

Isocrates makes frequent reference to this class of literature, 
both direct and indirect, and in each case assumes an attitude of 
strong hostility. He speaks with more vehemence upon this than 
upon any other topic. The most notable passage is Helen, 1-13. 
Here Isocrates does not sharply distinguish between the paradox 
in general (as a literary device) and the more special usage, 
applicable to the works of Alcidamas and Polycrates, who were 
his older contemporaries and, to some extent at least, his rivals. 
It is the former meaning, chiefly, which he has in mind when he 
says (secs. 2,3) that this branch of literature began with Gorgias 
and had been presented in its best form by Protagoras and his 
contemporaries, and continued by Zeno and Melissus. Farther 
on he makes direct reference to mapadofa éyxoma. Tried by 
Tsocrates’ standard, writers of such compositions are found want- 
ing. Their topics are not such as concern the state, and they do 
not profit life. They must let their juggling go—this hollow 
pretense of words refuted by the facts. Cling to the truth. It 
is better to have a moderate knowledge of useful things than an 
accurate knowledge of useless things; to differ a little in matters 
of importance rather than enter into nice distinctions upon topics 
which do not advantage life... One might pardon such a course 
in youths, for excess is their characteristic ; but in those who pre- 
tend to train others it is as reprehensible to cheat in words as in 
a bargain. Good talents should not be wasted on such themes. 


1 Compare the like sentiment in Lucian, Charidemus, 14: many pass over 
subjects of real importance and profit, and take up those from which they 
think they will gain reputation, though of no value to the hearers. 
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The love of applause and gain is the real secret. They make 
these false speeches so profitable that some, seeing the gain from 
such speeches, venture even to maintain in writing that the life 
of beggars and exiles is enviable above that of other men. When 
they display such ability on mean topics, it merely proves how 
well they could speak on the good and honorable. How ridicu- 
lous to base a claim to influence and leadership on such produe- 
tions! It is weakness of intellect. It is as though an athlete 
were to enter a combat in which it was disgraceful for anyone, 
even untrained, to take a part. They would not lack words in 
praising bees, salt, and the like, but in attempting to speak 
about acknowledged goods they would fall far below existing 
speeches. It is easy to exalt trifles, but difficult to rise to great 
topics. 

Similar sentiments are to be found elsewhere in Isocrates’ 
orations, e. g., Panathenaicus, 36: “It is easy to amplify a 
trifling subject, but difficult to equal the greatness and beauty 
of an important one like this.” In Panathenaicus, 272, he 
chides speeches which aim at cheating the thought of the 
hearers. In speeches it is not necessary to seek novelty, 
nothing: paradoxical (Ad Nic., 41). One who wishes to write 
speeches worthy of praise and honor cannot treat topics which 
are unjust or mean (Antidosis, 276). It is not fit for men of 
great professions to be busied wit petty themes (Panegyricus, 
187). His Busiris was written to show what could be done with 
a paradoxical topic, but falls into the lines of the ordinary 
encomium. 

The abundance and well-established position of mapddoéa 
éyx@uca in the time of Plato is clear from his reference to such 
compositions in the Symposium, 177 B, where he says: “Many 
Sophists, for example Prodicus, have discanted in prose on the 
virtues of Heracles and other heroes; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, I have met with a philosophical work in which 
the utility of salt has been made the theme of an eloquent dis- 
course ; and many other like things have had like honor bestowed 
upon them. There has been eager interest about them, but no 
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hymn for Eros.” This passage is notable for lack of the tone 
of censure which characterizes Isocrates. 

The tendency toward such displays was still an evil in 
Polybius’ time, as we learn from his incidental reference to such 
compositions in Book XII, 26, b. As one would expect, they 
meet his severe censure. He cites encomiums of Thersites and 
such paradoxes as that Penelope was a bad wife, as examples of 
a theme and a style far too frequently employed by the school 
of declaimers. In XII, 26, c, he refers to the paradoxical 
element in argumentation and the training of youth in general, 
and the common tendency of the times to dissipate one’s ener- 
gies on worthless themes. The paradoxical disputatious spirit 
has brought certain schools of philosophy into disrepute. It 
inspires the youth with a dislike for serious things like ethics 
and politics, so that they spend their time in the pursuit of 
empty reputation and useless paradoxical verbiage. 

Philodemus (Col. 85, Vol. I, p. 216, Sudhaus ; cf. also p. 39 
of Introduction) disapproves of sophistic orators who praise 
such men as Busiris and Polyphemus, making common to all the 
rewards of the good and inciting many to be base. By such 
comparisons as that of Clytemnestra and Penelope, Paris and 
Hector, they obliterate the virtues of the good, as far as in 
them lies, and this not from any desire to honor the good and 
rebuke the base, but from mere love of gain or to display their 
genius. He denounces those who choose topics of no inherent 
value. They weaken our minds by amplifying that which is 
mediocre, 

Quintilian closes his chapter on the encomium by a rapid 
enumeration - indicating its variety: ‘There are eulogies of 
places, of honorable sayings and actions. There is, indeed, 
praise for things of every kind; for eulogies have been written 
on sleep and death, and by physicians on certain kinds of food.” 
The vrapadoEa éyxoma thus incur no censure from him. 

Like so many other divisions of epideictic literature, the 
mapadofov éyxopov has had its renewed life in medizval and 
modern times. A single notable example may be mentioned. 
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Erasmus in the preface to his Hncomium Moriae justifies his 
yielding to this diversion by citing those who have taken up 
paradoxical themes in antiquity: ‘‘Homer wrote on the war 
between frogs and mice; Vergil, of a gnat and pudding-cake ; 
Ovid, of a nut; Polycrates commended the cruelty of Busiris ; 
Isocrates who corrected him did as much for the injustice of 
Glaucus. Favorinus extolled Thersites and wrote in praise of a 
quartan ague. Synesius pleaded in behalf of baldness; and 
Lucian defended a sipping fly. Seneca drollingly related the 
deifying of Claudius; Plutarch, the dialogue betwixt Gryllus 
and Ulysses; Lucian and Apuleius, the story of an ass. Someone 
else records the last will of a hog, of which St. Hierom makes 
mentions << 4% Trifles may be a whet to more serious thoughts.” 

Reference has already been made to the general relationship 
between comedy and the mapdédofa éyeama. A more intimate 
connection may be shown. The typical plan of a comedy of 
Aristophanes has been thus outlined: “The protagonist under- 
takes in all apparent seriousness to give a local habitation and a 
body to some ingenious, airy speculation or bold metaphor.”. 
Thus the comedy is a paradox in its very foundation, not to 
speak of the ingenious play of paradoxical fancy which enlivens 
it throughout. Frequently in Aristophanes and the fragments 
there are actual examples of mapddofa éyxama. One of the 
characters in the play starts in to “‘praise something as hard as 


* and the fun lies in the burlesque. Examples of 


ever he can,’ 
this playful deliberate praise or blame may be found in any play 
of. Aristophanes. 

The Wasps, for example, is a satire upon the litigious spirit 
so prevalent at Athens. Philocleon is the dicast-praiser; Bdel- 
ycleon opposes. Lines 85-135 state the trouble with the lover 
of dicasts. After various brief references of like character, e. g., 
508-11, a burlesque encomium of the dicast and the dicast’s life 
begins at 548, ending with 630. This is answered (654). There 
is a clever parody of the familiar laudation of Athens and 
Athenians at 1070 ff. The mocking tone of praise is discern- 
ible elsewhere, e. g., 1292 ff.; 1450 ff. Excellent examples of 
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brief wapddo€a éyeauia may also be found in the Plutus. The 
self-praise of Poverty (507-610) is a notable instance.’ 
Quotations from two representative mapddofa éyxoma will 
indicate the probable character of all writings of this class. 
Lucian’s Muias ’Eyxémov begins with a description of the 
appearance and habits of the fly, intended to be humorous by 
reason of its very elaborateness. He then continues : 


I may say that the fly possesses no slight intellectual ability, since 
he escapes from his insidious enemy, the spider. For he is on guard 
and detects his plots and avoids being caught in his net or falling into. 
the toils of the monster. Of his spirit and boldness I need say nothing. 
Homer, the most grandiloquent of poets, shall speak of these qualities. 
For, wishing to glorify the most distinguished of his heroes, he does not 
liken his prowess to that of the lion or the leopard or the wild boar, but 
to the boldness of the fly and to the fearlessness and brilliance of his 
attacks. Nay, indeed, the fly possesses not mere reckless daring, but 
true manly courage. Drive him away, says Homer, even then he does 
not retire from the combat, but returns to bite again. [Lucian cites 
several other instances to prove the importance attached to the fly in 
this greatest of poems. | 

The fly is so strong that it wounds with its sting not merely the skin 
of men, but of cattle and horses. Nay, indeed, it afflicts the elephant 
with pain when it creeps*beneath its wrinkles and inflicts a wound with 


This one point Plato seems to have overlooked in his treatise on the 
immortality of the soul: that a dead fly, covered with ashes, rises again, 
as if newborn, and begins life anew, which is ample proof that the soul 
of the fly is immortal, since it comes back to its abandoned body and 
recognizes it, revives it and makes it a fly again..... 

Though in constant idleness and free from all labor, the fly reaps the 
fruits of others’ toils, and everywhere finds a table luxuriously spread 
for him. For him the goats are milked; the bee toils no less for him 
than for mankind; for him the cook prepares the daintiest viands. As 
the guest of kings he tastes first of every dish; he marches about the 
table and enjoys a part of each delicacy. .... 

The fable tells us there was once a beautiful maiden by the name of 
Muia, an irrepressible chatterer and fond of singing. She was a rival of 


1QOne may note also the playful Jaudation of women in the Thesmophoria- 
zasae (785 ff.; cf. Eccl., 214 ff.); the mock eulogy of the knights (Kn., 595 ff.; 
1263 ff.). 
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Luna for the love of Endymion, but she kept rousing him from his sleep 
by her singing and her wanton pranks until he became angered, and 
Luna, angered also, changed her into the animal which still bears her 
name, and for this reason the fly is the enemy of all sleepers, especially 
the young and tender, since she ever thinks about Endymion. So her 
bite and her thirst for blood are not. an evidence of ferocity, but rather 
of love and fellow-feeling for humanity. [The position of the fly in 
comedy and tragedy is then referred to, and he closes by saying :] 

I have a great deal more to say on such a subject, but I shall cease, 
that I may not seem, as the proverb says, to make an elephant out of 
a fly. 


The following selections from Synesius’ Hncomium on Bald- 
ness are taken from Smith's Dictionary of Religious Biography: 


Dion has written such an eloquent encomium on long hair that a 
man is quite ashamed of being bald. When my hair began to fall, I was 
quite smitten with grief. To whom of the gods, to whom of the demons, 
did I not pray for help? When that did no good, I began to distrust 
the existence of a providence. But now I think the treatise was so 
eloquent simply because he was such a clever man. He could easily 
have written a much better encomium on baldness. For if we look at 
the matter fairly, there is an antagonism between hair and wisdom; 
when the one flourishes, the other does not. The most hairy of all 
animals is the sheep, and everybody allows that of all animals the 
sheep is the most stupid. The least hairy of animals is man, and by 
common consent man is of all animals the wisest. 

Then consider the different classes of men. If you go into a 
museum and look at the statues of the philosophers, you will see that 
they are all bald. It is true Apollonius of Tyana has long hair, but 
then I fear that shows that he was only a conjurer and a dealer in 
magic arts..... 

Besides, our hair grows most freely when we are children, that is to 
say, when we are least wise. As’ we grow older and wiser our hair 
gradually falls off. It is true some people fail to become bald even in 
old age, but some people also fail to become wise. ... . 

Then Dion says that Achilles had long hair. “The goddess seized 
him by his flaxen locks.” Well, suppose Achilles had long hair. He 
was then young and passionate. When a man is young it is natural 
that, as his heart swarms with passions, so his head should swarm with 
hairs. Had Achilles lived longer, he would have become wise and bald. 
But the truth is, Dion has left out the most important part of Homer’s 
lines: “She stood behind him and seized him by his flaxen locks.” 
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Stood behind him! of course, because there was no hair in front to take 
hold of. Why, even with me anybody might take hold of the hair at 
the back of my head. So I conjecture Achilles was already partly 


The following are the most noted names in this branch of 
epideictic composition : 

Alcidamas. End of the fifth century B.C. Encomiwm on 
Death, Accusation of Palamedes, Encomium of Thais, of 
Poverty, of Nais. Some would assign to him the encomium on 
outlaws and beggars referred to in Isocrates, Helen, 8. Cf. also 
Cicero, Tusc., I, 116, and Muenscher, Rh. Mus., 54 (1899), 
248. 

Antisthenes: See Muenscher, Rh. Mus., 54 (1899), 248, in 
support of the theory that Antisthenes was the author of mapadoéa 
éyxoma, and that many such compositions come from a cynic 
source. 

Dion Chrysostomus. First century A. D. Wrote in praise of 
the gnat, the parrot, and of hair. 

Favorinus. Second century A.D. Praise of Thersites, of 
Quartan Fever. 

Fronto. Second century A. D. Attempted to introduce this 
kind of literature at Rome. Laudes Punis et Pulveris, Laus 
Negligentiae. 

Heraclides of Lycia. Second century A. D. "Eyxouov Tdvov. 

Libanius. Fourth century A.D. Voryos wAovrov. 

Lucian. Second century A.D. Encomium on the Fly, De 
Parasitto. 

Lycophron, a sophist, mentioned by Alexander Aphrodiensis 
in his commentary on Soph. El., 15, 174b, 30. Wrote an 
Encomium on the Lyre. Cf. Cope’s notes on Arist., Rhet., 
Til ep. 2208. 

Plato. The oration assigned to Lysias in Plato’s Phaedrus 
(231-34B) may be classed as a mapadofov éyx@u.ov. Its pur- 
pose is of this order: to prove by ingenuity and in rhetorical 
fashion that the non-lover should be sought rather than the lover. 
The comments which follow it recognize its epideictic character, 
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e. g., 234 C, D, E; 235 A; 243 A. This is followed by Socrates’ 
first speech, whose aim is to surpass the rhetorician in his own 
line, 

Polycrates. Close of the fifth century B.C. Encomia on 
mice, pots, counters, salt, bumblebees. All or part of these have 
been assigned to him by different authorities. His exact writings 
are much in dispute. Spengel thinks that he was the author of 
an encomium on Helen, sometimes assigned to Gorgias. Among 
the other themes assigned to him are: an encomium of Clytem- 
nestra, a defense of Polyphemus, one of Busiris (suggesting the 
Busiris of Isocrates), accusation of Socrates, encomium of Thra- 
sybulus, of Paris, of Agamemnon, and an accusation of the 
Lacedemonians. Compare Arist., Rhet., II, 24, 6, and Cope’s 
note; Spengel, Artiwm Scriptores, p.75 ; Westermann, Geschichte 
der Beredsamkeit, sec. 50, 22; Blass, Attische Bered., 11, 341, 
342; Sauppe, Frag. Orat. Gk. (Polyerates) and Orat. Att., III, 
220; Cambr. Jour. Class. and Sacr. Philol., No. 9, Vol. III, 
p-.281 3°No..6, Vole Ly poi58. 

Synesius. Fourth century A. D. Encomium on Baldness. 

Zoilus. Fourth century B.C. <A pupil of Polycrates: A 
speech in censure of Homer, a praise of Polyphemus, an enco- 
mium of Tenedos. 


Epideictic Literature and Poetry. 


That early Greek prose had close relations with poetry, 
already highly developed, was well recognized by the Greeks 
themselves. Strabo, for instance, says of Cadmus (I, 2, Gis 
Pherecydes, and Hecataeus: Avoavtes To wétpov, TaAXA Sé hura- 
Eavtes Ta ToTeKed —intending this as a rough characterization 
of early prose as a whole.’ Oratory, with its rapid development 
in the early years of the fifth century, assumed prominence at a 
period a little later, when, as Strabo puts it, prose had with- 
drawn little by little from poetic form and influence. But in 
the department of epideictic oratory especially there was a 


' Cf. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, I, 36. This chapter was in its pres- 
ent form before the publication of Norden’s work, and I leave it unchanged. 
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strong tendency toward the preservation of poetic qualities or 
their renewed imitation. The most prominent name connected 
with this movement is that of Gorgias, who must have begun his 
oratorical career not later than 450 B.C., thus placing him 
among the earliest workers in prose. He is characterized as 
the first to employ artistic prose.’ He made definite selection 
of those features of poetry best adapted for employment in prose, 
and formulated these into a simple and practical system (cf. 
p. 102,n.1). Gorgias was the teacher of Isocrates, and Isocrates 
was the epideictic orator par eacellence—the founder of a school 
both in style and theme. Thus epideictic oratory was, in its 
earliest stages, more intimately connected with poetry than were 
the other two branches—the judicial and the deliberative.’ 


Poetry, too, is by its very nature and scope more closely con- 
nected with epideictic oratory than with that of the court or the 
assembly, whose chief function it is to marshal facts and work 
out definite conclusions by argument and close logical reasoning. 
Poetry has a wide domain, It teaches and inspires; it is pro- 
found, sublime, pathetic; it exerts a most powerful influence 
upon the noblest qualities of man’s heart and mind. But to 
give pleasure is also its legitimate function and in many forms 
certainly its chief aim. Aristotle,’ Eratosthenes (as quoted by 
Strabo, I, 2, 3), and others regarded it as the chief mission of 
poetry to give gratification, though there existed earlier than 
this and persisting along with it the theory that the poet is 
primarily a teacher.’ Poetry stirs the depths of human emotions, 
but it also has its lighter forms which move only the surface. 
Under its delicate transforming touch trite or commonplace 


1 His debt to Empedocles and Heraclitus is referred to on p. 214, n. 2. 
2 For the general dependence of oratory on poetry, cf. Cic., Orat., 20, 66 ff.; 
De Or., I, 16,70; Il, 7, 27;-Hor., Sat., 1, 4, 45 ff.; Tac., Dial., 20; Quintil., 
X, 2, 21; Ovid, Ex Ponto, II, 5, 65 ff.; Dion. of Hal., De Comp. Verb., 25 f. 
3 Poetics, XXVI, 7; XIV, 2; Met., I, 1, 918b, 17 ff.; Pol., V, 5, 1889b, 32. 
Of. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, chaps. 4 and 5; 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 338-44, esp. 343-4: ¢ 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 
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thoughts may assume attractiveness and ewsthetic value through 
the charm of poetic clothing and imaginative treatment. Hpi- 

deictic oratory seems far removed from poetry. The two are, 

indeed, not comparable in power or value to humanity, and yet 

these latter characteristics of poetry belong also to a certain 

extent to some branches of epideictic literature. An examina- 

tion of this department of oratory indicates that poetry, especi- 

ally in its lighter forms, has by its very nature and aim far 

more in common with it than with any other branch of prose, 

if indeed one be permitted to compare the well-founded and 

enduring with that which was to a large extent hollow and arti- 

ficial, possessing only occasional elements of permanent value. 

(A consciousness of a special connection between epideictic oratory 
\ and poetry in theme and diction runs throughout the course of . 
‘this branch of literature, but is particularly noticeable at its. 
beginning and near its close—the end of the fifth century B. C. 

‘and the fourth A.D. The epideictic orator seems constantly to 
have the poet in mind as he speaks. Isocrates in the early stages 
of this style of oratory employs what becomes a commonplace. 
Near the beginning of the Huagoras he laments that orators have 

not the license of poets to employ myths, meter, rhythm, figura- 
tive language, ornamentation of every form.’ However, he will 

attempt ‘‘to praise a good man in prose not less effectively than 

poets have done in song.” In Antidosis, 45 ff., he speaks of the 

prose styles as not less in variety than those of poetry. The 

expression T@v weTa béTpoV To.nuatrwv is used here and elsewhere 

as though the addition of peta pérpov were necessary to mark the 

distinction between this and a prose which might claim the term 

toinua with almost equal justice.” He compares his own speech to 

poetry —‘“‘all would call them more like those made peta povarkis 

kal pvOuev than those spoken in the dicastery, for they present 

‘Cf. Mayor, “ Licentia Poetica,” Jowr. of Phil., X (1879), 260 ff. 

2Cf. Dion Chrysostomus, XII (I, 214, Dind.), cvyypapéas Hdlcrous éupmérpwv 

kal duérpwv Ndywv; Libanius, Or. V (I, 225, 10 R), wocnris vuvoy év pérpw xal 

pnropixds tuvoy dvev uérpov; Isoc., Ad. Nic., 7; Strabo, I, 2,6; Plato, Phaedrus, 


234 EK, 236 D—both refer to the author of the first oration of the Phaedrus 
as roiy7ys; Pindar, Pyth., 1, 94, cal Noylos kal dovdots; Nem., VI, 33. 
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deeds in a more poetic and varied style, more elevated and fresh, 
and adorned with more and brighter figures. The hearers are 
not less pleased than with those made in meter... .” (Antid., 
46, 47; Cic., Orat., 52,175). Isocrates, when he saw that poets 
had the advantage over orators, used poetic qualities for variety 
and pleasure. Conipare with this Himerius of the fourth century 
A.D.: Or. III, 1: “Gladly would I adapt these words to the 
lyre and make them poetry, that I might sportively praise thee 
as Simonides and Pindar do Dionysus and Apollo.” Or, 14, 10: 
“T shall not address you in Lesbian strains, for I am not a poet, 
but shall speak without meter.” Or. 14, 5: “The art of oratory 
to my injury does not grant me the lyre and barbiton, but a 
prose muse.” Hel., 18, 32: “Would that I could invoke the 
winds as a poet, but alas I have not poetic strains to utter.” 
ficl., 12,7: ‘““Had I the poet’s power, I would show, etc.”’ This 
affectation of the orator’s inferiority is a special characteristic 
of Himerius; cf. Choricius, p. 48, 1. 7 (Bois.): ‘A poet would 
have honored thy grave with poetic offerings, but I without 
meter, for I am not a poet.”* Procopius, Hpistolographi, p. 
568, 37, exclaims: “Would that I were a poet; of a truth I 
would call on Apollo and the muses too, saying, give me power 


39 


to speak (etzretv) The epistolographers abound in similar 
passages. 

The epideictic orators, especially those living after the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, are more inclined to employ quotations 
from the poets. They are frequently quoted in the ordinary 
sense of that term; more often the quotation is worked in with- 
out indication of its author or of the fact that it is a quotation.’ 
Frequently a passage from a poet or an entire poem forms the 
theme of an epideictic discourse. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
enjoins upon those who compose émi@aXadpia in prose the use of 
Od., VI, 188, as a text. It is, perhaps. not fanciful to compare 

1Cf. also like expressions in Hel., 13, 25; 21, 3; Or. 1, 20; IV, 3; IV,9; 
XIV, 2, 3. 

2 Cf. Aristides’ hymn to Serapis. 

3Cf. Hermogenes wept yduxirnros, Sp. II, 362-4, and rept yphoews erwv ev 
méfp MSyw; Quintil., 1,8.1 . 


-—— 
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the vagrant and promiscuous delivery of speeches, as in the cases 
‘of Dion Chrysostomus and Himerius, with the wandering life of 
the early bards,’ Epideictic oratory is also directly and inti- 
mately connected with poetry in its theme. Menander in his 
treatise mept émidetix@y recognizes nearly thirty varieties of 
epideictic speech, differing enough in theme and treatment to 
merit separate mention. A large proportion of these—all the 
leading divisions—are more or less direct continuations of 
forms long before firmly established in poetry. The subordinate 
themes are largely subdivisions or are easily derivable from 
these, thus making epideictic literature in a broad sense depend- 
ent upon poetry. The ipvot, the éwuGardmios, and some other 
themes especially allied to the poetic, are treated in some detail 
elsewhere (see pp. 174 ff. and 179 f.). The émriTadios AOyos is prob- 
ably the earliest form of epideictic oratory and one of the earliest 
_uses of prose. This certainly has its analogue, if not its direct 
antecedent, in such poetic compositions as the Linus song, the 
lament of Hecuba, of Andromache or Helen over Hector, or of 
Briseis over Patroclus, and the @pHvoe of the intermediate period. 
The pov@dia is of the same nature as the émvtaduos Aoyos. It cor- 
responds much more closely to poetic models. Menander (Sp.415 
434, 11) calls the laments in Homer povmdiat, and says they may 
_ teach us, who are not experienced, how to form such speeches.” 
The éycémiov in general is but a continuation of the same 
thing in poetry; Hermogenes (Sp. II, 11, 23, wepi éyeapiov) 
explains the origin and application of the term from the fact 
that the poets sang (dev) their hymns in honor of the gods 
anciently in villages, év copacs.” 
10f. Himer., VI, 4. The troubadours have often been compared to the 
early bards. ° 
2 Of. Sappho (Hiller, 63, 105); Simonides’ epitaph over those who died at 
Thermopylae; Eur., Suppl , 857 ff.; Alc., 435 ff.; Phen., 1485 ff.; Bion, Lament 
for Adonis; Moschus, Lament for Bion; Hor., Odes, I, 24; II, 9; Propert., 
IV, 7, 18; V. 11; and in later times “Astrophel on the Death of Sidney,” 
Arber, Eng. Reprints, V,1; Spenser Soc. Pub., Daniel’s “ Funeral Poem on 
the Death of the Harl of Devonshire;’ Tenn., In Memoriam, ete., ad 


infinitum. 
8 Of, Aphthonius, Sp. II, 35, 26 ; Theon, Sp. II, 109, 27; (év kéuw), Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp: III, 479, 4; Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. Ixxvi (see p. 115, n. 1). 
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The praise of a city or country is one of the most frequent 
topics, but Sophocles had prepared the way for such composi- 
tions by his’ celebrated praise of Attica., O. C., 668-720; 
compare also Kur., Hec., 905 ff. (Troy); Medea, 824 ff. 
(Athens); Odes of Pindar; Anon. Comic Poet, Kock, III, 
Adespota, 840; Horace, Odes, I, 7 (Tibur); II, 6; Ausonius, 
ed. Peiper, pp. 144-54; Catul., 17; Poet. Lat. Minores, 
Baehrens, passim. 

Praise of a person enters into many forms of epideictic speech — 
besides its special development in the BaovdKos Adyos. Such | 
poetry as the odes of Pindar, besides supplying the prototype for 
the occasional address in general, and perhaps for the mavy- 
yupixos,' may easily have suggested the idea (or encouraged it, if 
already formed) of making an individual, his ancestry, deeds, 
virtues, and the myths suggested by the theme, the subject of a 
brief discourse. For its connection with the BaciduKds Aeyos, 
see pp. 129 f. Isocrates’ expression in the Huagoras (see p. 168) 
implies that he had in mind some such poetic compositions ; 
compare also the «Ada avdpev of Achilles. Euripides ( Troades, 
800 ff.) has a praise of Telamon. There are also set speeches 
of this character found in the Seven Against Thebes, and in 
Eur., Suppl. Idyl 17 of Theocritus is a praise of Ptolemy, an 
excellent example of a BaaArKos Adyos.” 

The KAntiKos Adyos* must be referred to the same origin as 
the KAntiKos vuvos, q. v., pp. 174 £. The herald’s speech in the 

‘Peacock in his Essay on the Four Ages of Poetry (in Shelley’s Defense 
of Poetry, ed. Cook, Ginn & Co., 1891, p. 47) speaks of the panegyrical 
origin of poetry: ‘The first or iron age of poetry is that in which rude bards 
celubrate in rough numbers the exploits of ruder chiefs. Poetry is thus 
in its origin panegyrical.” 

* Of. also Idy! 16; Pindar, see pp. 129 f.; Claudian, Panegyricus de Tertio 
Consulatu Honorit Augusti, and several others; Laus Pisonis; Poet. Lat. 
Min. (Baehrens), I, 225 et passim; Tibullus, 1V,1; Propertius, IV, 11; V,6; 
Hor., II, 1; IV, 2, 4, 6, 14, 15; cf. also Southey, “ Baouikéds to the Prince 
Regent ;’ and innumerable other medizval and modern instances. 

3G. Hor, Ti, 20811, 291 Vi, 5; Catullus, 385;> Proper, Ly, 22% 
Juvenal, XI, 182 ff.; Ausonius (Peiper), ad Paulum, p. 228; and in modern 


tim2s such poems as Tennyson, “Invitation to the Isle of Wight,” addressed 
to Rey. F. D. Maurice. 
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Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 503 ff., furnishes a good model for 
the address of weleome— émuBatnpuos Adyos ; compare also the 
chorus in the Agamemnon, 783 ff.; Agamemnon’s speech, 810; 
Clytemnestra’s words, 855 ff.; Eur., Herac., 297 ff.; Hor., Odes, 
I, 36; Il, 7; ILI, 14; and such modern poems as Dryden on 
the ‘“‘ Restoration of Charles the Second ;’ Maxwell on ‘Crom- 
well’s Return from Ireland,” ete. 

The words of Odysseus on taking leave of the Phaeacians are 
cited by Menander as an instance of a ovvtaxTixos AOyos ; compare 
also Euripides, Herac., 558 ff.; Hec., 444 ff.; Catul., 46 ; Propert., 
LV, Al, 

For the 1pomeurtixos Aoyos compare Callimachus, Frag., 114 ; 
Theoc., VII, 52; Ennius, pp. xci and 165 (ed. Vahlen); Tibul., 
I, 3; III, 3; Propert., I, 17; Statius, Silvae, IIL, 25 ween 
4th idyl; Hor., Odes, I, 3; III, 27; Hpode 1; Hpode X is an 
avtirpotmeumrecos; Poct. Lat. Min. (Baehrens), VI, p. 323, 
Propempticon  Pollionis; Ovid, Am., 2, 11; compare also 
Falconer, ‘“Ode on the Departure of the Duke of York ;” 
Dryden, ‘To Her Royal Highness the Duchess on a Victory 
and a Journey;’ Richardson, ‘To a Friend HKmbarking on a 
Voyage,” ete. 

For the yeveOaxos Adyos see pp. 142 ff. 

The mavnyvpixos Adyos and the tava@nvaixos, though they 
differ much in theme from the grand poems, like those of Pindar 
and Bacchylides, which these or similar occasions called forth, so 
far as we can judge, cannot be separated in thought. There are 
even many similarities in contents. The directions given by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus approach more nearly poetic treat- 
ment (e. g., Pindar’s Odes) than existing prose specimens. Her- 
mogenes (Sp. IT, 405, 7) lauds Plato as the model for panegyrie 
writing in prose, as Homer is the poet panegyrist. He intro- 
duces panegyric in poetry with the remark: wavnyupiKov yap 
mpayua Sntrovdev éott Toinols ATaca Kal TavTwY TE OYOV TaVHyU- 
pixotatov. Rohde (Griechische Roman, 335) has good founda- 
tion for his belief that the eécoves of Philostratus, Choricius, and 
others are prose continuations of such poetic compositions as 
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Homer’s description of Achilles’ shield and the Heracles’ Shield 
of Hesiod.’ 

Euripides has examples of the mpeoBevtixos Adyos, ec. ¥., 
Heraclidae, 134 ff. The mpotpertixos XAoyos is a continuation 
of the parenetic and moralizing element in Homer, Pindar, and 
especially the gnomic poets; compare Cic., Hortensius or De 
Philosophia; Ausonius (Peiper), 259, mpotpemtixos ad Nepotem. 

With Menander’s rules for praise of a country compare Calli- 
machus’ Hymn to Delos. 

Besides this general relation to the themes of poetry, there is 
also in some cases a much closer relationship. Several special 
forms of epideictic oratory do not merely find their germ in 
poetry, as in the cases just mentioned, but come by direct trans- 
ference. The early centuries of the Christian era witnessed a 
most remarkable development of epideictic literature, reaching its | 
culmination in the fourth century A. D.° One of its most notable | 
features was its attitude toward poetry. We find here the antithesis 
to the earliest days of Greek prose. Then all expression tended 
to employ poetic forms. Prose had to win its way against oppo- | 
sition. The fourth century A. D. presents a situation in many | 
respects the reverse. Poetry was now in a position of insignifi- 
cance, almost extinction, and prose was held in high esteem. Not 
content with poetic features which had always characterized epi- 
deictic speech, orators not only employed these with much greater 
freedom and frequency in highly colored forms, using ‘‘ poetic 
properties not as spice but as food,” but also made conscious imi- 
tation and transference of themes popularly regarded as poetic 
only.’ Prose poems of three classes were composed and declaimed 

1Of. also Anacreontea, 52 (85); 55 (50); Anth. Pal., Book IL; Ausonius 
(Peiper), 331 ff, 

2Hor comments upon a similar relative decline of poetry, as compared 
with prose, in the first half of the fourth century B. C., cf. Holm, History of 
Greece, III, 153. Cf. also Norden, Ant. Kunstprosa, I, 78. 

3 We may compare here similar compositions in modern times. Notable 
examples may be found in Tourguénefi’s Poems in Prose, trans!ated and pub- 
lished by Cupples, Upham & Co., 1883, and Pastels in Prose, from the French, 


translated by Merrill, with an introduction by W. D. Howells (Harper’s), 1890. 
Howells makes the error of claiming the prose poem as peculiarly a modern 
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by epideictic orators—epithalamia (which existed in prose as 
| early as the first century B. C.), hymns to the gods, poems on 
trifling or occasional topics, e. g., spring, the rose, the nightingale, 
and the like. Menander (cf. pp. 110 ff.) in his wept émideuxtiuxov 
(Sp. IIT, 333)' makes a general division of this branch of ora- 
| tory into two classes according to theme: orations which deal 
with gods, and those which deal with men. The former are called 
vpvot. He defines nine varieties: «AntiKdés, where the presence 
of a deity is invoked ; avomeurrixes, addressed to a departing god ; 
this is purely poetic; for explanation of this fact see Spengel, 
Rhetores Graeci, II, 336; dvouxes, a statement of the physical 
qualities of a god; pudcxes (for title cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 265c), 
relating some myth; yeveadXoyixos, referring to the ancestry and 
descendants ; me7Aacpevos, fictions based on myths; eveTi«es and 
amevxTixos, precative and deprecatory hymns; “«T0s, a combination 
of two or more of the preceding.” In another part of his 
treatise (Sp. III, 437) he gives most elaborate directions for the 
composition of a guwOaKds Aoyos, which is addressed to Apollo 
and is in reality a prose hymn of elaborate character.’ Menander 
composed one (Sp. IIT, 335, 24). 
invention. Qf. also Prose Fancies, Richard Le Gallienne (1894); Prose Idyls, 
John Albee (1892); Prose Idylls, C. Kingsley (1873); Prose Pastorals, H. Sy1- 
vester (1887); Prese by a Poet, J. Montgomery (1824). 

Cf. also Sp. II, 18, 22; 109, 24; 505,5; III, 4, 14; Quintil.,, ITI, 7, 7; 
Philodemus, I, 219 (Sudhaus). 

?Tt is interesting to note the even more minute subdivisions shown in the 
Greek descriptive titles prefixed to the odes of Horace in various manu- 
scripts. They are discussed by Zarncke, De Vocabulis Graecanicis quae 
traduntur in Inscriptionibus Carminum Horatianorum, Diss. Phil. Argent., 
IIT, 215 ff. The following isa summary: apotelestice, III, 30; dicanice, II, 
2; diastolice, III, 19; encomiastice, II, 2; IV, 2,4,8,14; enthusiastice, II, 19; 
erotice, I, 8, 13,19; IV, 1, 10,11; eucharistice, I, 36; II, 19; ewetice, I, 30, 41; 
11,5; 1V,1; hymnus, I, 10, 12, 21; III, 22,25; hypothetice, I, 6, 15; II, 16, 18; 
III, 16, 27; lerke, I, 23; mentice, III, 15; paean, IV, 5; palinodia, I, 16; 
paraenetice, I, 4,7, 9, 14, 17, 18,33; II, 3, 9, 17, 18, 20; ITI, 12, 141 7 2ieaaese 
IV, 7, 12,13; pragmatice, I, 1,11; 11, 1,7; I11,1; prosagoreutice, II, 8; pros- 
euctice, I, 2,35; III, 13,18, 23; 1V,3,5,6; carmen saeculare; prosphonetice, 
I, 3, 5, 12, 20, 32, 37, 38 ; IL, 2, 4,6, 7, 12,14; III, 11, 23, 27, 29; IV, 4; protreptice, 
I, 27; II, 4; syllogistice, III, 23; symboleutice, IL, 3,17; threnus, I, 24. 

’Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo has much in common with the outline 
given in Menander. Aftera brief prelude he refers to the need of praise on 
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Menander mentions models for many of the types, and in some 
cases quotes. Here, as in his detailed treatment of the more dis- 
tinctively prose forms, he claims for the epideictic branch every- 
thing which he regards as of an epideictic character, however 


fragmentary or brief it may be—even a single sentence and 


regardless of the general literary character of the production in 
which it is imbedded (see p. 93), e. g., Plato (many hymns), 
Sappho, Empedocles, Anacreon, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Sopho- 
cles, ete. Hymns to the gods form one of the earliest poetic 
themes, and they are also the most continuous. Menander cites 
Sappho, Anacreon, and Aleman as authors of KAntiKol buvol.' 

He refers to Bacchylides as author of ATTOTEMTTLKOL UMLVOL- 
They were also called mpoteumriKot. Pvorxot vuvoe are rather 
poetic than prose, though Julian’s hymns may be classed as 
gvoixol. According to Menander, Plato contains several, e. g., in 
the Symposium, where he refers to II¢pos and Ilevia. Hesays (Sp. 
III, 337, 22) that in the Critias (passage lost) Plato calls the 
Timaeus a hymn of the All (76 wav) ;* compare also Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Orpheus. For the pvOiKos vuvos the models were 
Acusilaus, Hesiod. Teveodoyixeot vuvor were written by Hesiod, 
Alcaeus, Orpheus, Plato. The examples of TEeTAATMEVOL ULVOL 
cited are Plato, Phaedrus, 242; Sym., 186, 189, 203; Hesiod and 
Simonides. The ev«tixds vuvos is found even in orators, when 
calling on the gods to witness. Menander (Sp. III, 342) quotes 
Demosth., De Corona, 225, 274; Plato, Phaedrus, 279 B; Ji., U, 
412; X, 278; compare also, for other hymns, Soph., O. T., ats 
Electra, 1376 ; Orphic hymns: to Helius, p. 61 (Abel) ; to Zeus, p. 
66; to Poseidon, p. 67; to Adonis, p. 88; Pindar, O. 1, 75, Aratus 
—the beginning of his dawdéueva—is a hymn to Zeus; Catullus, 
instrument and in song. He isgod of the bow, of healing, of oracles ; his bene- 
fits to mankind, his titles. 

1QOther examples in poetry are as follows: Homer, Il, I, 37 (cited by 
Menander, Sp. III, 335, 13); Sappho, 5, 6, 61, 66, 67, 83, ed. Hiller; Orphic 
Hymns (Abel), p. 82; [Hurip.], Rhes., 224; Pindar, fg. 122 (p. 219 Fennell, 87 
Christ), Nemean, IX; Aleman, 21; Tibul., II,1; Hor., I, 30; Augonius, p. 
331. Menander cites also Plato, Phaedrus, 237. 


2 Grote (Plato, Vol. IV, p. 217; London, Murray, 1888) falls into the error 
of attributing this to Menander. 
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34 (to Diana); Hor., I, 30,31; III, 11,26 (end); Tibullus, IV, 6. 
The great majority of hymns are naturally puxtol, having as 
their elements two or more of the preceding forms, e. g., 
Aesch., Agamem., 160 (to Zeus); Soph., Antig., 781 (to Eros) ; 
Eur., Hip., 525; I. T., 1234; Hel., 1300 (to Ceres and Cybele) ; 
Ion, 1048 (to Hecate); Sappho, 1,7; Orphic hymns: Proclus, to 
the Sun; Callimachus, to Zeus, Apollo, Artemis ; Homer, to Apollo, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Demeter, etc.; Julian, see pp. 177 ff.; Tibul- 
lus, 1V, 6; Hor. I, 10 (Mercury), 12 (to several gods), 18 (to 
Bacchus); II, 19 (to Bacchus); III, 4 (to Calliope), 18 (to 
Venus), 22 (to Diana), 25 (to Bacchus), 26 (to Venus), ete. 
Pindar makes a hymn of some form a part of almost every ode. 
He also wrote vuvor, paeans, dithyrambs; compare also { Ter- 
pander], Hymn to Zeus, Aleman, Arion, Alcaeus, Poet. Lat. 
Min., IV, 434, Baehrens. . 
How general was the writing of prose hymns can be judged 
only from the fact that Menander gives them so important and 
detailed a place in his treatment, and that this form of epideictic 
composition had reached such minute subdivision. We possess 
hymns as separate compositions from but few orators. Aristides 
is mentioned by Menander (Sp. III, 344) as an excellent model 
for puxtol tuvor. His hymn to Zeus begins with an evetixos duvos ; 
denies the usual story of his birth and states his own belief; he 
presents in detail his qualities, his work for man as creator of the 
earth and source of all blessings. ‘I begin and end with this 
{ cf. Homer, I1., 9, 97, of Agamemnon ; Theognis, 1-5, of Apollo ; 
Thuc., XVII, 1; Pindar, N. II, 1; D. Chrys., wep) Bactrelas ; 
Theoer., XVII, 1; Aratus, Phaen., 1; Hor., Odes, 1a2ueeae 
Vergil, Eel., III, 60], calling him leader and aid in every word 
and work, being himself alone primal author and completer of 
all.” This hymn might easily take its initiative from such 
poetic antecedents as Callimachus’ hymn to Zeus. They have 
some points of noticeable similarity. Both start with the ques- 
tion: How shall we best honor him? Both refer to the tradition 
of his birth in Crete, to deny it and substitute what they believe 
to be the truth. Both employ the tézos of inadequacy ; Zeus is 
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eternal (Aristides, p. 3, Dind.; Callim., 9), giver of all good (main 
theme of Arist.; Cal., at end); the gods are his servants through 
recognition of his superior power (Arist., pp. 9 and 10; Cal., 60— 
75); accomplishes his will with instantaneous swiftness (Arist., p. 
5; Cal., 87 ff.); Aristides begins, Callimachus ends, with a prayer. 
His hymn to Athene opens with a prayer, stating that his hymn 
shall be a mingled evy7 and tpvos, He dwells mainly upon her 
characteristics and benefactions; ends with a prayer. The hymn 
to Poseidon was composed for a wavyyupis at the Isthmus. As in 
many of the hymns, there is an introduction of a purely personal 
character relating the circumstances of composition or delivery. 
‘The hymn follows largely the lines of a panegyric. He praises 
the place as well as the god. The hymns to Dionysus, Heracles, 
Asclepius (cf. Himerius, 22), the Asclepiadae, and Serapis repeat 
about the same too, Aristides includes in the title of some of 
his hymns the word pavtevto/, as though implying their inspira- 
tion. Aristides has other writings which closely approach the 
hymn in style and structure, ¢. g., Or. 21, Tadiwdia eri Zwvpvy 
kal T@ TavTyS avoikicnw@; and 20, povpdia éri Zpvpvy. These 
present more conscious elements of poetry than his other writings 
except the hymns. It (Or. 20) begins like a poem with a call of 
perplexity to Zeus—olay dppoviay appoocapevos ;. p. 427, éwerres 
dpa tots “EXAnow adecOar devtépov oyeTdLwTepov. The whole 
oration is in a style which lacks only meter to make it a poem. 
In Or. 21, p. 430, when he learned of the calamity, pov@dias Twas 
joov, .. . . vov d€ dpa por Tov XtHnalyopov penvyncacbar TH TaNs- 
vedia Kal wy TéTE UBOVANTA GdovTAa TAK THY EVYOY VUVL TLOTATAL, 
Compare also p. 322: tHv b€ médw Gdovor pev Tavtes Kal 
aoovTal, 

The two hymns of Julian—to the sun and to the mother of 
the gods —are far less worthy of the title “hymns,” if the defini- 
tion is to be derived from existing specimens in poetry and 
prose. The two are usually classed as gvorcol, though the term 
applies far more strictly to the hymn to the mother of the gods 
than to that addressed to the sun. It is, at least, an open ques- 
tion whether the latter should not be called puxtes. He follows 
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largely the same lines of thought as Aristides, except that the 
philosophical element is prominent. He begins with an intro- 
duction stating his interest in the subject, his qualifications, his 
inadequacy (cf. Aristides). Then follow elements of the ev«tixes, 
yevedroyixos, wemacpevos, pvOieds. A very close parallel might 
be made between this hymn.and a BaovrtKos Aoyos. The hymn 
consistently addresses the sun as Saovdevs, and employs the 
familiar Tomo. — inadequacy, boundless influence, ancestry, deeds, 
comparisons, the queen (the moon ), benefits to subjects, separate 
praise of each (sun and moon), prayer. Libanius (I, 225, 
10 ff., R.) calls Or. 5 a hymn to Artemis. It is offered in 
gratitude for recovery from illness (cf. Aristides’ hymn to 
Asclepius). He speaks of her birth, qualities, etc., following 
the tomo of the Saciduxos Adyos; compare Callimachus’ hymn 
to Artemis. The Odvpmaxos (Or. 12) of Dion Chrysostomus is 
a hymn and is so recognized by him, though not in the title. He 
says (I, 219 Dind.): édv ras ixavol yevdpeba thy te hUow adbTod 
Kat THY OvvamLV LuVHoaL Oyo Bpaxel Kal arodéovTe THs aktas, avTAa 
mov Ttavta déyovtes. The oration deals with the sources of our 
knowledge of God, his attributes, the blessings received from 
Zeus. Himerius, Or. 7, 2, isa hymn to the sun; compare also 13, 
7; 19,3. Apuleius, Metamorphoses, XI, has a hymn to Iris. 
He calls upon her by all her titles, enumerates her powers, 
and ends with a prayer. Plato has many passages which might 
be termed hymns. 

Epiphanius is said to have written a hymn to Dionysus, see 
Suidas and Smith’s Class. Dict., s. v. Menander (Sp. ITI, 355) 
indicates that he was himself the author of a hymn to Apollo 
and perhaps of a mwemAacpévos vuvos (Sp. III, 341). Philo- 
stratus, Vit. Apol. of Tyan., I, 14, speaks of a hymn to 
Memory. ; 

The hymns’ of the early church were largely imitations of 
pagan originals. Gregorius Nazianzenus composed many based 
on the odes of Anacreon and his imitators. It is an interesting 
act that among these there are two hymns in prose. Four others 
of about the same period are printed in Chatfield’s Songs and 
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Hymns of the Greek Christian Church (1876). In the Eastern 
church from the eight century on the vast mass of hymn litera- 
ture was in measured prose.’ These probably imitated the poetry . 
of the Old Testament and the hymns and spiritual songs of the 
apostles.” Neale cites Eph. 5:14 and Rev. 4:8 as parts of 
prose hymns. But especially in the case of Gregorius the 
tendency of the time to employ prose for poetic purposes may 
well have been an important factor. 

The epithalamium and its companion, the yapuxos Nodyos ( Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus) or yap7jAvos (Menander), were originally 
as distinctively poetic as the vuvos and were, to judge from the 
monuments, adopted into prose even earlier, though the only 
extant prose epithalamia are that of Himerius, in the fourth cen- 
tury A. D., and parts of one by Choricius, addressed to Zacherias. 
Such compositions must have been frequent early, as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus gives detailed directions for the composition of 
a yapuxds to precede and an értOardutos to follow marriage. He 
recognizes both as being poetic in nature, by using the words 
ipveiv and adev. He terms the yapuxos Noyos a “hymeneal song.” 
Menander says-(Sp. III, 405, 19) poets have poetic KATEVVACTLKOL, 
‘‘and we shall not stand aloof, but will start out in rivalry.” He 
uses the words vpvety and adeav (Sp. IIT, 399 et passim), and, 
speaking of the guests contributing to the joy of the occasion 
(p. 400), he adds éy@ 6€ Aéyw Kat ado Tovs ydmous. Here and 
elsewhere the dual nature of the hymn and of the epithalamium 
is recognized. The words trey and gdev are not used in the 
directions for the other Xeyor except in the sense of “sound the 
praises of,” though a more indiscriminate use of those words 
came, in with the next century. It would appear (p. 400) that 
Menander wishes to establish a precedent in antiquity for the 
use of prose in place of poetry at a wedding celebration. He 
says that at the marriage of Megacles and Agariste the best of 


1 Of. Anatolius and Ephraim Syrus; cf. Philologus, 44, 228 (Hanssen), and 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthol. Graeca Carminum Ohristianorum; Julian, 
Dict. of Hymnology; Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church. 

2Passages may be cited as follows: Luke 1:68-79; 2:14, 29-32; Eph. 
5:19, 20; Col. 3:16, 17; 1 Tim. 6:15, 16; Titus 3:4-7; James 1h 5) 2 Dims 
2 :11-13. 
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the Greeks were present. There was no poet there, but prose 
writers did not fail. The orator spoke and the writer of prose 
read books, and all joined in hymning (avvpvouv) the marriage. 
Dionysius and Menander agree closely in the ré7roz for this Adyos : 
the origin of marriage, its god, its necessity, its universality, its 
advantages, noted marriages, encomium of the bride and groom, 
comparisons, advice, prayer. Himerius follows the td: more 
closely than most extant speeches do their respective directions. 
In his preface he says that the best rule is to follow the diction 
of the poets, and at sec. 4 he refers to Sappho’ as the singer of 
epithalamia par excellence, and his own model, though Apollo was 
the first to sing the marriage hymn. Menander cites Hesiod.2 


Prose Poems on Occasional Topics. 


‘Such compositions must have been numerous in the fourth 
century A.D. Though unlike the duvor and the émiBardwa, they 
are not recognized in the rhetorical treatises, and comparatively 
few have come down tous. The following are known: Himerius, 
Spring (Or. ITI, 1-7; also IX and XXT) ; Choricius, Spring (p. 173, 
Boissonade ) ; the Rose (pp. 129, 139, 143, 156, 176, 202, 282, 308 - 
R. Foerster, Philologus, 54 (1895), 114; Procopius, Spring (cited 
in Bekk., Anec., 143, 24); the Rose (Bekk., Anec., 146, 26); com- 


pare also Achilles Tatius, the Rose in Leucippe and Olitophon, 
and the reference to Spring in Themistius (Or. 26), to the 
Nightingale (Or. 25) and to Spring in Libanius (Or. 4). All 


are brief; most are separate speeches ; others, as all of those by 


' Cf. Hermes, 27 (1892), 249, Kaibel, noting the dependence of Theocritus, 
and incidentally also of Himerius, upon Sappho. 

“For poetic epithalamia cf. Iliad, XVIII, 493, rodds 5° tuevaros Opwpecy ; 
Hesiod, Shield, 272 ff.; Sappho, 48, 49, 82, 89-103 (Hiller); Stesichorus; Theoc., 
XVIII; Anacreontea, 60; Catul., 61, 62,64; Eurip., Troad., 308; Arist., Paz, 
end; Aves, end; Poet. Lat. Min., III, 387; Sen., Medea, 56 sige Statius, Silvae, 
I, 2, Epithalamium in Stellam et Uiolentillam; Claudianus, p. 93 of Teubner 
text,on the marriage of Honorius and Augusta; Duodecim Pan. Vet., Vis 
Paulinus of Nola; Sidonius, Apollinaris; Dracontius ; Ennodius; Luxorius; 
Venantius; Fortunatus; Ausonius; Licinius Calvus (p. 84, ed. Lue. Miller); 
Lemaire, Lat. Poet., III, 337, 404, 406, 407, 397. Cf. also English Epithalamia, 
R. H. Case, editor (London, 1896). 
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Himerius and some of those by Choricius, are preludes, inter- 
ludes, or epilogues in other speeches. These receive mention 
elsewhere ; see pp. 187 f. Several of these prose poets reveal no 
slight native poetic power. Christ (3d ed., p. 808) justly esti- 
mates Himerius when he says that in him a good poet was 
changed from his natural direction to oratory. The same might 
be said, in a less degree, of Aristides. His hymn to Zeus, which 
he terms tuvos Acos dvev pérpov, and that to Athene are as truly 
poetic in composition and expression as many of those which 
take poetic form. The prose poems of Choricius of Gaza also 
contain traces of poetic power. & 
In addition to the three forms of direct transfer there are 
several ways in which the epideictic orator revealed his tendency 
to assume the poet’s task: (1) in applying to his work terms 
appropriate only to poetry, and (2) in the use of poetic Tomo. 


I. _THE USE OF TERMS APPROPRIATE ONLY TO POETRY. 


There is abundant evidence in the writings themselves that 
these writers felt that their work was poetic in its character. 
Aristides and Julian employ the word ‘‘hymn” to designate the 
orations addressed to the gods. This is true of Himerius in still 
more marked degree. Although he occasionally refers to poetry 
and oratory as two distinct forms of composition, he practically 
breaks down all division between them except the purely formal 
one of meter. He is fully as free to employ expressions implying 
that he is, in his own judgment. engaged in a poetic task when 
he is addressing a speech to a ruler, or is on an embassy, or laud- 
ing a city, or even delivering a Nada to his students, as when he 
composes an epithalamium or an ode to spring. He consciously 
identifies oratory and poetry. He is the servant of the muses ; 
they inspire his oratory; his appeal is to Apollo and the muses ; 
sometimes Hermes is added. Or. III, 9: povoikty b€ Kai juas 
Kerevers epyavecOat, avtovs évdd0vs TO civOnwa, WaoTrEp O Oeds Tais 
Avos mapOévors tats Movoass. Or. 13, 1, speaks of his éppemmeévnv 
Kal atimov podaav. Or. 13,3: dtc dpa Movaoas yopeve Bovropat. 
Or. 14, 2: ern 6€ Tra Movody raBSvtas Kedevers ToEevev “KAAHow. 
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Or. 14, 8: ed/Saké pe rodTo rpdnv &bnBov 4 motnaw: bore dH Kal 
Tadivpdiay doar BovrAoua kal trep tod Movonyérouv mpos buds 
aTroroynoacbat, Tov wvOov éxeivoy avTov AaBwv. Or. 14,34: "AAV, 
@ aot pev vuvos aEe Kal Errecw adecOa, pariota dé TavTwv enol 
Kal NOyols, OVS Kal ev OTTapydvols avTois TAATTOMEVOUS HYaTHGAS 
.... Are 6% wou wrepotabe Td AoLTrOV, @ AOYoL, Kal TO KaTw pweOEv- 
Tes pos aidépa 70 évtedOev dépecOe. mrepoi yap buds 0 Movonyerns. 
Or. 14 closes with an ev«tixos tuvos to the muses. Or. 22,6: Tais 
Movoas vd’ ais of Adyou Toumaivovta. Or. 18, 3: his school 
is addressed as the home of the muses. Julian, p. 170, 19 
(Hertlein): aA’ Ewouye rovtov mapactaln BonOds 6 Te RAOyLOS 
‘Epuns ody tais Movoas 6 te Movonyérns ArodAor, ere Kal ad’T@ 
TpoonKe TOV AOywv, Kal Soiev S€ elreiv OTdca Tois Oeois ira 
AeyerOal Te Kal TictevecOar epi adtav. Cf. p. 206, where he 
begins the hymn to the sun with: ¢avar ... . ypahowev... . 
exAarnoopev, and p. 232, 11, where he uses the word duvos. Com- 
pare also Dion Chrysostomus, Or. 32 (428, Dind.): aavtes 67 
Gdoval Kal pyTopes Kal cogiaTtat, Kal mavTa Tepaiverat Ov BONS, GOT’, 
el Ts Taptou SixacTHpLoy, ovK dv yvoin padiws méTEpov évdov Tivovewy 
} Sucalovtar: Kav codiaTod O€ olknma TAnCloY  OvK EoTaL, yvavat 
Thy diatpiBynv. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 1, 8,7: eOerye 
& avrovs Tov Aoyou Kal TO érl Taow, d éxeivor pev dV exadouV, eyo 
dé hirotipiav, erred Tois amrodedevypevors epupveitar. Themistius, 
Or. 28 (315c): dee Kai mporddeav. Compare also Or. 28 (341¢); 
Or. 24 (3016); Libanius, Or. 13, p. 405. Such references in Hime- 
rius, Themistius, Aristides, and other orators might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Himerius compares himself with Sappho, Homer, 
Simonides; see fcl., XVII, 1; Or. I, 16; 1,4; V,2;sep ee 
Chrysostomus, Or. I, p. 8, 8: Apollo, Persuasion, and the 
Muses must assist the speaker. Strabo (I, 12, 6), arguing that 
prose arose as an imitation of poetry, refers to the fact that in 
ancient times de(dev was used for dpdfev. Himerius and other 
Sophists also use @dev and its compounds in reference to their 
orations. If this word alone were used, it might be regarded as 
a mere affectation, but taken in connection with other evidence it 
appears that there was some effort to present their art as incorpo- 
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rating or supplanting poetry. It might be noted here that 
Dionysius and Menander observe a fairly consistent usage regard- 
ing dave and a&ew and the like. These words are used together 
with Aéyew in the directions for hymns and epithalamia, but in 
the other Adyou, Aéyev alone, except in a few easily explicable 
cases. Himerius at least uses not only @dev, but the general ter- 
minology of poetry —éXos, vuvos, @67.' Of. the references noted 
above, pp. 181 f., and such as Hel., XXXVI, 14: ovyyvepuny Oé airas 
eyéra kai yépov Kal véos, ef én POEyyopmar: olde yap oider Epas Kal 
Adyov moveiy avTdvopov ; and Or. 1,6: yamov doomev . . . . OO 
avaBiBdoavtes; Or. I, 4: aradov pédros edpeiv; Or. IV, 10: 6 
S¢ 8) Buvos éoTw TO ope, Tovde dpyew emt wreioTov “EAN jvOD ; 
Or. XI, 1: viv 8 adbrots wadu Tov dpO.ov vomov Tpocdcaper ; 
Or, XV, 2: Adyos HyelcOw mpos Movedy AexMOvas Kai VawaTa, avTi 
Se mAnyAs arnvods TA Gopata; Or, XVII, 1: Adyou d€ apa Bvaia 
Movodv. Cf. also Eel., 13,36; Or. LislssOr.eVil.ow Vill 2. 
In Or. V, 3ff., he compares poets and orators. Note also Choricius, 
p. 173, 5: not to speak would be dishonorable to the muse; 175, 
end, éap adv, and p. 200, ‘come, Adyou, let us seek some other 
theme for song.”” One may note here Epistolographi (Julian), 
p. 342, xv: “we offer our speeches to you as to Hermes, god of 
eloquence . . . . If you dislike them, cast them aside as foreign 
to the muses.”’ Compare also pp. 339, 21 ; 342,38 5 855,19; 863, 2 
and 40; 872,51; 381, 40; 699, 33; 739,15. Procopius (555, 63) 
speaks of a book being brought from Alexandria by the help of 
Hermes and the muses; Julian (337, 2) urges Libanius to send 
the Adyov in the name of Hermes and the muses ; Procopius (563, 
93): “Were Ia poet, perhaps I would call on Apollo and the 
muses, saying, Give me power to speak (erretv).”’ Compare also 
Themistius, XIX, p. 277; Libanius, XITT, p. 405; Menander (Sp. 
IIT, 487, 18; 488, 5). 

1 Of. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, I, 428. 

2Of. also Himerius, Or. I, 3; V,9; IV, 8; VII, 2; 1V,1; IV,3; X, 10; 
Vids Vil, oS evil, LVL os IX as XT ds XII, 23 -VIIT, 3: (teyice); 
XLU, 7; XIII, 8; XIII, 12; XIV, 34; XIV, 36; XV, 1; XV, 2 (twice); XIV, 
37; XVI, 1 and2; XVI, 6and8; XVII,2; XIX,3; XX,2; XXI,8; XXII, 1; 
XXII,6; XXIII,19; XXIX,1; Hel, XXXVI; Eel., XUII,8; Hel., XII, 6; 
Ecl., XII, 33; Hcl., XIX, 1; Ecl., XXXII. 
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Il. POETIC To7ToL. 


(> As already noted, epideictic oratory had always employed 
' many features which were primarily poetic. The early centuries 
of the Christian era saw this tendency much increased. Frequent 
use was now made of the tézoe and.allusions heretofore regarded 
as the special and almost exclusive property of the poet. Those 
most common in the higher branches of poetry, especially the 
lyric and bucolic, were transferred to oratory and next to the 
direct imitation of poetic themes, like hymns and epithalamia, 
form the most noteworthy and easily recognizable evidence of 
_the substitution of prose for poetry. Moschus’ lament for Bion 
furnishes incidentally a good catalogue of such poetic “ proper- 
ties” employed by all poets from Sappho on. In his pov@dia he 
makes reference to the rose, hyacinth, nightingale, swan, muses, 
swallow, flute, rivers, groves, flowers in general, Aphrodite, and 
Adonis. To this list of commonplaces might be added the nar- 
cissus, the cicada, spring, the laurel, the Nile, the sun and stars, 
birds in general, painting, nature, and the like. Most of these 
topics deal with nature. The genuine love of nature so conspicu- 
ous in Theocritus, and occasionally found in earlier poets, evidently 
attracted the attention of epideictic orators, engaged as they were 
in the close study and conscious imitation of poets—especially 
the lyric poets, Sappho, Simonides, Anacreon, and Pindar. Their 
theory of the function of the epideictic orator led to the transfer 
of these from the domain of poetry to prose. While in most 
cases the imitation is in a high degree perfunctory and artificial 
—merely the machinery without the art—it would be hard to 
deny that Himerius presents at least some traces of a real love of 
nature. How thoroughly this practice of employing the devices 
of poetry permeated the writings of epideictic orators of that day, 
as well as their purely perfunctory use in most cases, may be 
inferred from Procopius (Epist. Gr., p. 558, lxix): ‘Perhaps you 
will wonder why I, though I am a sophist and see the spring at 
hand, when speech should be poured forth in full volume, keep 
silent, and perhaps you seek in my letters flowers and swallows and 
the shifting of the sea, and Aphrodite and Adonis, and the rose.” 
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Several of these tomo: admit of more detail. The rose is 
treated in poetry and in the prose-poetry of the orators: (1) as 
the special flower of the muses; cf. Theoc., Epig., I, Ta poda ra 


Spucdevta, kal & KatamruKvos éxelva | EptruAdos KeiTar Talis “Ediko- 


waow; (2) as connected with Aphrodite and the loves, especially 
in connection with the judgment of Paris, or the myth of Aphro- 
dite and Adonis; (3) as the loveliest flower of spring. 

Sappho is identified with the praise of the rose, though her 
poems on this topic are not extant; cf. Philostratus, Epist. Gr., 
481, li. 

Were there no other poetic references, Homer had immortal- 
ized the rose by his oft-recurring phrase pododaxruros ‘Has. He 
refers to it elsewhere only in Jl., 23, 186, where the body of 
Hector is annointed poddervts . . . . édaiw | avBpoociw. The Ana- 
creontea pick up Homer’s stock phrase and add others from 
Sappho and elsewhere, e. g., 53 (53), ets 10 podoy, 


Lrehavnddpov per’ 7pos 
pédomar podoy Tépervov 


pododaxturos pev “Hos, 
podomnyees 5€ Nvudar, 
poddypous d€ kappodita 


Tapa TOV copay KaNeEiTaL. 


pdoov, & hépiarov avOos [42 (5) |, 
podov elapos wéAnpma 
[ poda Kai Oeoior Teprrva |. 


Cyalsova LAS7\> le 88. (40), 2c TL A set (18), 4 5 
(59), 2. 

Frequent reference to the rose is found in Theocritus and the 
lyric poets. Meleager (Headlam), IV, ‘‘the rose fairest of flow- 
ers ;” XXIX, “love’s favorer ;’ XXXVIII, “spring and the rose ;” 
Simonides, Bergk (Hiller), pp. 231, 6; 258, 146; 316, 21. 
Compare also Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon, which 
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contains a rose song in prose; Bion, Adonis, ll. 15, 65; Moschus, 
II, 40, 68; III,5; Cailimachus, Bath of Pallas, 28; Himerius, 
passim; Johannes Secundus, 1; Pervigiliwm Veneris; Ausonius, 
pp. 113, 419, de rosis nascentibus, Idyl 14; Horace, II, 11; 
Poet. Lat. Min., IV, 278; innumerable passages in modern poets. 
Choricius celebrates the rose in a prose poem 7repi pddov, p, 129 
(Bois.). This contains the myth of Aphrodite and Adonis. The 
rose is supposed to gain its color from the blood of Aphrodite, 
wounded in her hasty search for her slain love. Aphrodite is 
often connected with the rose in poetry; compare Anacreontea, 
53 (53). For the myth compare Bion, Lament for Adonis, 20, 
‘Cas she goes, the brambles tear her and pluck her sacred blood ;” 
34, “flowers redden from grief ;” 65, ‘‘Adonis pours forth tears 
and blood .... the blood begets the rose, the tears the anemone” 
(cf. Pseudo-Theoc., 830); Pervigilium Veneris, “her blood tinges 
the rose ;’’ compare Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis. This myth 
is a favorite one with Choricius. It is found in the Bois. ed., 
pp. 129, 143, 176, 139, 156, 308, and R. Foerster, Philologus, 54 
(1895) 114; compare also p. 202, dsadeEes mepi pedov, where the 
rose is represented as winning the prize of beauty for Aphrodite 
from Paris. The myth is frequently met in the Poet. Lat. Min. 
It was also a stock topic in the schools ; compare a Suyynua, given 
as an example, Aphthonius (Sp. II, 22, 14, and Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
LI, 241), 

The epideictic activity of the period took in part the form of 
epistles. The specimens preserved present not only much of a 
general epideictic character, but also many instances of the intro- 
duction of poetic features comparable to that of the orators of the 
same period. Some of these epistolographers were also epideictic 
orators. Though their orations are not preserved, the character 
of their oratory may be fairly inferred from the letters. ‘The 
general tendency of epistolography to assume artificial, epideictic 
form may be seen from the statement made by Proclus, sept 
émictoAewatov yapaxthpos. He says (Didot ed., p.6): 76 ypadev 
Bovropeve mpoonke pi arrA@s und ws ervyev emioTéAXELW, AAA 
ov axpiPela ToAXy Kal Téxvy; and again (p. 7): THY émioTodhy 
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KATAKOTHEW . . . . fy MEVTOL Ye Tepa TOU TpOTHKOVTOS KoMTOAOY La 
xphjoOa (p.7). Apollonius of Tyana (p. 118, end) says there 
are five kinds of speeches; one of these is epistolary. Proclus 
defines forty-one classes into which letters may be divided accord- 
ing to contents or occasion (p. 7). Demetrius Phalereus(?), 
writing on the same subject, mentions twenty-one, giving a model 
for each. The following selections from the titles indicate the 
epideictic character : cvetatixés, commendatory, a letter of intro- 
duction containing praise of the person introduced ; peumrixes, 
reprehensive, and ovediotixds, objugatory, reproaching one who 
makes no return for benefits received; wapapvOntixds, consola- 
tory; émitiuntixes, blaming for a fault; éaueruxds, laudatory; 
cvyxXapiotixos, congratulatory; amevyapiotixds, conveying thanks, 
a gratiarum actio,; pixtos, mixed. With the above compare the list 
of topics given in Quintilian, III, 4, 3, as suitable for epideictic 
oratory. The poetic commonplaces above referred to are found 
also among the epistolographers, e. g., the rose is one of the stock 
references; compare p. 468, 1, Philostratus: “roses with leaves 
as though wings have hastened to come to thee. Receive them 
as memorials of Adonis or of Aphrodite’s loss of blood [ef. 
Choricius, etc.; see p. 186] or as the eyes of the earth.’’? 

Spring is the rival of the rose and often connected with it. 
The epideictic prose poems on this theme may easily be a con- 
tinuation of such lyric trifles as Bion, III (VI); ef. also Anacre- 
ontea, 44 (37), 62. References to spring and its joys are frequent 
in poets from Homer down. Prose poems on spring are extant 
in the works of Himerius, and there is evidence that Procopius 
wrote one (Bekk., Anec., 143, 24); compare also Themistius, Or. 
26, and Libanius, Or. 4. 

Himerius says (Or. III, 1-7) that he would praise spring as 
Simonides and Pindar do Dionysus and Apollo. He prays for 
the power of Anacreon ; quotes from him: “Spring has appeared 
as Homer’s breeze to weary sailors, as evening to those awaiting 
Aphrodite’s dance.” He details the blessings of spring (secs. 3-7), 


'Cf. also the other letters of p. 468; cf. 474 top (Philostratus); also 473, 
xvil; 474,1; 480, xxi; 470, xx; 482,lv; 482, x; 485, lxiii; 568, xlix; 535, lxxvi; 
539, clxi; 468, xxxiv; 468, lvii, sec. 5; Libanius, Ep., 1587. 
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The whole forms a prelude to an address to Basileius delivered 
at the Panathenaic festival at the beginning of spring. Oration i) 
begins with a hymn to spring. Ortion 21 contains a praise of 
spring. More notable is the prose poem mept édpos by Choricius 
(p. 178, Bois.) He begins with the commonplace about the 
passing of gloomy winter and silence ; song comes with the 
spring. For the thought compare Theocritus, XII, 3, “spring is 
sweeter than winter ;” XVII, 52, “the evils of winter ;” Horace, ips 
4; IV,7; compare Epistolographi, p. 738, Synesius: ‘In winter, 
silence; when spring comes we write ;’ p. 550, end, Procopius: 
“Winter is over, sing the sweetness of spring ;” 535: “We break 
silence with the winter” (cf. p. 534); ef. Homer, Od., IV, 566, 
Elysium has short winter; and VI, 44, on Olympus snow does not 
fall; compare also Lucretius, III, 20 ff. Choricius, pp. 173 ff., 
speaks of the joy of birds, music, flowers, and calm seas, the 
farmer’s joy, and is led into the myth of Hyacinthus and that of 
Aphrodite and Adonis. He ends with a prayer. There is a 
likeness between his oration and Anacreontea, 44 (37). On the 
same topic and of like nature is his 70o7ola Troupévos, p. 134: such 
a speech as a shepherd would make as the spring shines forth 
after a hard winter. Its too: are similar—the calm sea, dance 
of the muses, flowers, birds, peace everywhere, the ills of winter, 
narcissus, hyacinthus, may I behold the spring again ; compare 
also his jOo7rola éumdpov, a speech which a merchant would make 
at the appearance of spring. Tt runs over the same Té7ro, ending 
with Aphrodite and the rose. See also frag. 8’, p. 281 (Bois.), 
and px’, p. 304, which seem to come from orations on spring. 
Menander calls for a praise of spring in his rules for the yeveO- 
AvaKds Adyos, and also in speaking of the climate of a city. 

The nightingale is the companion of the rose and spring. 
There is reference in Themistius to orations on the nightingale. 
In Greek verse its praises were sung by Sappho, 37 (36), jpos 


1 Cf. Aphthonius, Sp. IT, 36,3; ef. Sappho, 124; Meleager, 38, celebrates 
spring and the rose; Theoc., 9, 34; 8, 45; 13,45; Anacreontea, 4 (18), 53 (53); 
Themistius, 336¢; 330; Hor., Od., I, 4; II, 6, end; IV, 7, 1-4, 12; Pervigiliwm 
Veneris, init.; Ausonius, de Vert Primo, p. 164; Poet. Lat. Min., IV, 132; 
cf. also Epistolog., 738, 763, 1; 783, T1; 546, 36; 372, 44; 780, 61. 
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dyyeros iuepdhwvos andav. Simonides, 56 (120), ed7’ andoves 
TONUKWTINOL YAwpavyeves, elapwat. Hermogenes (Sp. II, 3, 4), 
discussing the “000s as a part of the mpoyuyvacpara, says that the 
ancients used myths: ‘Hotodos pév tov Ths anddvos (miOov) eirrov. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 203; Soph., Electra, 149, calls the 
nightingale Zeus’ messenger, because, adds the scholiast, it is the 
sign of spring.’ 

Associated with the three preceding is the té7es the swallow. 
Hesiod, Works and Days, 568 : “After winter the swallow comes 
with its plaint at dawn to the sight of men, when spring is fresh.” 
Simonides, 57 (21): 

diyyere KAUTA Eapos aduddpmov, 


xvavea yedtoot. [ Of. Sappho, 86 (52). | 
“The Spring Song,” Hiller, p. 318: 
HAO, HAGE YeALdav, 


iN of y 
Karas wWpas ayouca 


\ \ ? 7 2 
Kal KaNOVUS EviavTOUS, etc. 


1Of. Theoc., I, 186; V, 136; VIII, 38; XII, 7; XV, 121; Epig., IV, 11; 
Moschus, III, 9, 38; Callim., Bath of Pallas; Arist., Birds, 676; Theognis, 
934 (939); Meleager, 38, “poets are nightingales.” The same thought is in 
Anth. Pal., VII, 414; Aesch., Ag., 1144, 1146; Themistius, 336c, 330; Aristides, 
XX (428, Dind.); Philost., V. S., 4; Soph., O. C., 672, makes the nightingale one 
of the charms of Colonus; Eur., Jon, 1482; Hel., 1110; Hec., 337; Poet. Lat. 
Min., V, 363, 368; Choricius, p. 137, speaks of spring and the nightingale; cf. 
p. 280, myth of Procne and Philomela; Aristides, I, 428; Themistius, 64, 32 
(54a), 405, 24 (3360); Himerius, Or. III, 3(twice); 1,5; V,14; XIV,11; XVIII, 
4; XXII,6; Eel., 12,5; 13, 8,35; 23,1. Hel., 12,5, the poet is compared with 
the nightingale and the cicada; cf. Plato, Phaedo, 85a; Epistolog., p. 96, 
sec. 9; 136, top; 580, 120; Libanius, Ep., 532: “enough for me to sing (gd) 
like the nightingale.” Dion Chrysostomus was called dyddv copiordr; 
Euripides called Socrates rdvoogov dnddva pove dy. 

2 Of. also Themistius, 336c, 330; Anacreontea, 9 (12), 25 (33); Moschus, ITI, 
38; Anth. Pal., X, 1: “Happy sailors, for the swallow now flies and storms 
are o’er;” Aelian, de Natura An., X, 34; Choricius, 172, 3; 136, 4, 14; 291, 10; 
Himerius, Or. III, 3; VI, 3; IX, 1; XIV, 8; XIV, 35; XXXIV,7; Hel., XXIII, 
1; Plato, Phaedo, 85b; Epistolographt, 535, 24; 534, 39; 372, 44: “the swal- 
low announces the spring ;” 546, 36; 550,end; 557, 35: “one swallow does not 
make the spring” (cf. Arist., Eth. N., 1, 7, 15); Liban., Ep., p. T17a; Hor., IV, 
12; Epist., I, 7, 12-43; Vergil, Georg., IV, 305; Liban. speaks of letters as 
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Synesius (Hpist. Gk., 7631) makes an elaborate comparison 
between orators and the cicada. He saysit begins its song 
on the first appearance of spring; it is more tuneful at mid- 
day, as though drunk with the sun’s rays; makes the tree its bema 
and the field its theater, and offers music to passers-by. We 
gird ourselves to sing your virtues. Poets are compared to 
cicadas (486 mid., 556, 40; 4, 36; 135, end; 339, 2); Libanius, 
Ep.,1219, compares eloquence to the cicada, and in 8304 compares 
poets and Sophists; Plato, Phaedrus, 259a—-e; Libanius (Wolf 
ed. of E’p.), p. 34; Sophists are called cicadas, Liban. (Wolf), p. 
290; Arist., Birds, 1095, “divine cicada maddened by sunlight ;” 
183; 69 37/16 = S13 G Cle sos 4 ie 

The swan is the bird of Apollo, prophetic, the type of the 
poet. Plato, Phaedo, 85b; Oppian, Cyneg., II, 548, «dxvor 
pavtirodo ; Lycophron, 426—the souls of poets become swans ; 
Plato, Rep., 620a; Horace, II, 20; Anth. Pal., VII, 19; The- 
mistius, 405, 24 (336b); Pratinus, Hiller, p. 268, 5; Diogenes 
Laertius, III, 7, refers to Plato’s being like a swan. Socrates 
dreamed of a swan and next day heard of the birth of Plato. 
Menander (Sp. III, 436, 27, wov@dia) refers to the grief of the 
swan on the death of its mate. Callimachus, hymn to Apollo, 5 ; 
to Delos, 249—minstrels of the gods . . . . birds of the muses 

. most tuneful of winged creatures.’ 


swallows (Wolf, p. 50); ef. Julian, Letters, p. 53, 536, 5; Homer, Od., XXI, 411. 
Menander (Sp. III, 436, 27) refers in his novmdia to the sorrow of the swallows. 
In Greece still on the first of March children sing on the streets and carry 
a wooden swallow; cf. Class. Rev., Feb., ’91, Vol. V, p. 1. 

1 Other réteroneod to the cicada may be noted: Homer, J1., III, 151; 
Hesiod, W. and D., 585; Shield of H., 390; Simonides, 164 (231); 166 (224): 
Pratinus, 2; Theoc., I. 148 ; EV AtGE Ve 29, 110; VII, 139; IX, 31; Anacreontea, 
32 (43); Anth. Pal., IX, 372, 373, et passim; Alcaeus, 43 (28); Choricius, 
p. 140 et passim, to p. 141, end; Themistius, 299, 15 (246a), 405, 24 (336b); 
Himerius, Fel., 10,5; 12,5; 13,30, 35; 23,1; Or. VI,3; IX, 1; X,1; XIV, ails 
XVII, 3; XIX, 2; XXII, 6; VII, 4; XI, 1. 

* Cf. also Arist., Birds, 870; Hur., I. T.,1104; El.,151; Aesch., Ag., 1444; 
Theoc., V,137; XXV, 130; Moschus, 3, 14; Anacreontea, 58 (fg. 1); Johannes 
Secundus, 1; Julian, 236a (306, Hertlein), refers to the swan as a com- 
monplace. Aristides, Or. XX (428, Dind.); Choricius, 173, 6; Himerius, Or. 
Tit, 4; VI, 15 VI, 2; XID. 7; XIII, 12> XIV, 7 20:-367 X'VIT, 3; SVs 
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The germs or fully developed antecedents of the most impor- 
tant Adyou émideeTiKo’ may be clearly discerned, as we have seen, 
in Greek poetry preceding or contemporaneous with the birth of 
_ epideictic oratory. When with the development of poetic features 
the effort was made. to supplant poetry by prose, upon a priori 
grounds one would expect that in whatever struggle arose the 
most stubborn resistance would be made over the hymns to the 
deity. The hymn would be defended as involving a religious 
propriety as well as through literary feeling. The strife between 
prose and poetry as to the proper confines of each, if there was 
one, passed almost in silence for us. The monuments show but 
little trace of it, but there are indications of discussion, especially 
upon the propriety of using prose for the hymns to the gods. 
Strabo, of the first century A. D., discusses the relations of prose 
and poetry for a different purpose —defending the poet against 
the dictum of Eratosthenes, that the aim of the poet is gratifica- 
tion, not teaching. He adds: ‘‘Men of our day even say that 
the poet only is wise” (I, 2,4). This was quite in harmony 
with the prevailing Greek view of the poet as a teacher. The 
most important utterance is that by Aristides (second century 
A. D.). He is the earliest writer of prose hymns as a separate 
composition, and his extended defensive discussion of the subject 
seems conclusive evidence that the propriety of employing prose 
for the heretofore exclusively poetic theme was one of the burn- 
ing questions of the day. As to how much wider the discussion 
was, or how general, it is unsafe to attempt an inference. But it 
is indicative of its importance that Aristides should give up 
nearly one-half of his hymn to Serapis to a comparison of the 
relative merits of prose and poetry, and the defense of the former 
for any purpose, even a hymn to a deity. The following is his 
line of thought. He begins in a somewhat ironical tone. Happy 
the race of poets (see p. 168). They can take any topic they choose 
— incredible, untrue, non-existent—and deal with it as they please. 


RXV, 5; Hel., 13; 83 13, 35% 14,5; 211; 23, 15. Libanius, Hp. 4415-40); 
Epist. Gr., 260, 2; Hor., II, 20; IV, 2,25; 3, 19; Aelian, De Nat. An., Book 
ER 32) KEV, 12, 
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Take away the accessories and their work is nothing. They live 
at ease, like Homer’s gods, and make hymns and peans. They 
assume supremacy, and we hold them sacred and give up hymns 
to them as though they were actually prophets of the gods. 
We use prose for every other purpose —in business, in courts, 
panegyrics, myths; we have a Adyos for everything. - It is 
absurd not to deem it fit for use in hymning the gods who 
gave it to us. We use prose in sacrifice; why not in hymns? 
Do poets have need of the gods which other men do not 
share? Even poets say that all men need the gods. Then 
all should honor them, as they have power. Are poets their only 
lovers? Why not, then, their only priests ? Oracles, the voice of 
god, use prose. Prose is more natural, as to walk is more natural 
than to ride. Poets did not create language. Prose was first, 
and poetry arose for pleasure. If we honor nature and the order- 
ing of the gods, we shall honor prose, the older, the original 
gift. Be not ashamed to address the gods as we address one 
another, without meter. I mean no dishonor to poets, but merely 
that prose is as worthy. If to follow nature pleases the gods, 
they will honor us. Meter gives poets their reputation. We 
have something better—inflection, delivery. Poetic meter is no 
great advantage. We have meter, too. A good physician is more 
accurate without weights and measures than an inexperienced 
man with them. It is true the poet’s ode has advantages over 
prose — greater license in form, phraseology, treatment. But we, 
abiding in rank, like a well-trained soldier, will attempt an 
address to Serapis. 

So elaborate an apology for the prose hymn seems to imply 
either a defense against attacks or, if the Serapis be his first 
hymn, a preparation for the reception of an innovation. 

The two chief sources of our knowledge of the theory of epi- 
deictic oratory are, of course, Dionysius and Menander. Both 
provide for the use of prose in distinctively poetic themes— 
Dionysius in the epithalamium and its subordinate, the yapuxds ; 
Menander in these, and also in the far wider and more technically 
poetic field, the hymn. A difference of attitude is discernible 
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between the work of the rhetor at the close of the third century 
A. D. and the earlier worker in the same field. The éru@adapios 
and the yauxeds admit of direct comparison, as they are treated 
by both. The tomo. and their order agree closely. Dionysius 
gives more prominence to the yapuxos, while Menander makes 
this a mere variant of the éw@adXapwos, not requiring separate 
treatment, and enters much more into detail with the éws@arapvos, 
As might be expected, the poetic character of the epithalamium, 
and direct relationship between it and its poetic predecessors 
and contemporaries, is more clearly discernible in Dionysius. 
Menander in his much more detailed treatise employs the word 
iuveiv but three times, and two of these are in a mere conventional 
way. Dionysius uses tpvety, avupveir, adew, and érdédewv, and 
apparently in a more strict sense. He makes a direct reference 
to Sappho as a model for the form of composition: qv peév 
ctv Kal rapa Lamrdot rhs idias tavTns wapadelyyata ériBada- 
plows otras émuypahomevars tais gdais (sec. 1). He recommends 
that the orator use Homer, Od., VI, 183, as a text. He also 
assumes a distinctly apologetic tone on the question of the pro- 
priety of using prose for this form of composition. He says it 
might be well for the orator to state at the very outset 671 ot mev 
ddror Tov “Tpévacov adovew. Hyeis 8 avtl rob “Tuevaiov Tov doyor, 
oby im’ avrois i) rHKTiow, 7) vy Ala Kadrpovia til ToLavTy adr’ 
éraivos kal tuvows Tov yeyaunxdtov (sec. 1, end). In the lines 
just preceding he uses the perfect, dvevjvoxe, perhaps showing 
that he is not speaking of an innovation, but of a practice not so 
fully established as not to suggest apology and justification of 
somewhat the same character as Aristides makes for his hymns 
nearly two centuries later. The treatise of Menander, however, 
belongs to a period when the use of prose in epithalamia is 
thoroughly familiar and meets with no opposition. He not only 
treats the marriage speeches without reference to their poetic 
origin or a possible present rivalry between the orator and the 
poet, but his treatise on hymns shows a similar advance over the 
feeling of the second century as revealed by Aristides. Dionysius 
makes no mention of hymns, but thinks even the epithalamium 
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worthy of explanation and excuse. Aristides, probably of a later 
date, makes an elaborate defense of the prose hymn; Menander, 
coming still later, feels no such defense necessary. He is quite 
the opposite of apologetic. He writes evidently at a period when 
the rights of prose are too firmly established to require discussion. 
Examples of its use in antiquity are cited; see p. 179. There 
remains only a question of taste as to whether in the matter of 
hymns the function of the prose writer and the poet is coextensive 
or not. The nature of the hymns will dictate sometimes prose 
and sometimes poetry as the more appropriate. This, he says, isa 
question worth investigation, and thinks this general principle may 
perhaps prevail that such hymns as relate primarily to the divine 
side of the deity may well be given poetic treatment; for that 
which relates chiefly to the human side one may use prose. But 
in the next sentence he adds: neenemeoy ye wav Kal TO auynypa bel 
Kal TO Navona kal TovT@y éExdot@ elder Kab 6uod Taow é7rn Kal 
TIAatava rept tv ypadiy dkpov Kal apiotov Elva TETLOTEVK A LEV 
(Sp. ITI, 334, 5). When he comes to the detailed treatment of 
the nine classes of hymns, he excludes the prose writer from but 
one, and this, as Heeren explains, had gone out of use even in 
poetry. The ¢vovxds, he says, is more suited to poetry than to 
prose. This agrees with the principle cited above. Models for 
the others are quoted freely from poets and prose writers. He 
closes with the remark: ‘We have given the rules by which 
poets and prose writers and orators may hymn the gods in a 
fitting manner.” The hymn to the gods as a function of prose 
plainly arose later than the same use of the epithalamium, and 
very likely was assisted by it not only in a general way, as a 
precedent, but also in that the marriage speech, when constructed 
by rule, contained within itself a prose hymn which might serve 
as a model. Menander (Sp. III, 400, 31) says: ta 6€ peta Ta 
Tpooiwa éotw mepl Tob Oeod tod yauou Adyos; and Sp. ITI, 402, 
21: peta rov epi yawou déyor, ev @ Tov Oedv Kuynoas. Menander’s 
epideictic orator is at the same time orator and poet; he deals 
with a great variety of themes; he may pass quickly from prose 
to poetry in the same oration—he is an Himerius. 
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The Epideictic Element in History. 


The earliest form of prose was historical. It had much in 
common with poetry, with which epideictic literature more or 
less consciously claimed a relationship throughout its course. 
Later evidence of the direct influence of the epideictic style 
upon history appears in the careful attention to rhetorical 
beauties which characterizes many writers, and its more 
restricted and technical side is seen in the speeches which 
form so distinctive a feature of Greek historians. 

The epideictic tendency in history is conspicuous from the 
time of Isocrates. It is apparent in the general ornateness of 
historians, and their frequent use of devices purely epideictic in 
narrative passages as well as in their more natural domain —the 
speech. There is negative evidence also in the violence of 
Polybius’ attacks upon the historians who make fine writing an 
aim. He represents himself as almost the solitary exception 
amid the multitude who devote themselves to false practices. 
Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, I, 81 ff., and Croiset, Litt. 
grecque, V, 283 ff., present the prevailing conception of history 
and the style appropriate for it, which Polybius so severely 
condemns,’ History is represented as becoming a panegyric on 

The Greeks created the two chief types of history —the pure narrative, 
in Herodotus, and philosophical history, brought to its highest development 
in Thucydides. Their conception of what history should be is seen rather 
through its exemplification in the works of these and other historians than 
through any discussion of its ideals. A historical sense arose among the 
Greeks along with the development of prose itself. The content and style of 
history, however, are left with mere incidental refcrence until the time of 
Polybius, who gives his views at length in positive form and in negative, 
through his criticism of others; cf. especially I, 1, 14, 35; IT, 35, 56; III, 31, 
57, 58; V,75; X, 21; XII, 7,12, 25. He is particularly severe upon Timaeus, 
see XII, 3-15, 23 8. The chief other presentations of theory are by Lucian, 
De Hist. Conscr., and Dionys. of Hal., chiefly in De Prine. Hist. and in De 
Thuc. Iud. Cic., De Orat., II, 15, 62-4, notes the fact that the writing of 
history had never received rhetorical treatment as had poetry and oratory. 
For traces of a yévos icropixdy cf. Syrianus’ scholia to Hermogenes’ Rhet.; 
Walz, Rhet. Gr., IV, 60; Aristotle, Rhet., I, 4, 8 (but ef. Cope’s note); Nicolaus 
Sophista, Sp. III, 483, 19; Rufus, Sp. I, 463; Sp., Artiwm Scriptores, p. 185. 

The modern conception of history may be gathered from discussions such 
as that by Macaulay in his essay on History, or by Thiers in the preface to 
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_a grand scale or the opposite, according to the bias of the writer. 
The aim is to praise or to blame, not to state facts in a natural and 
unprejudiced manner ; compare Polyb., XII, 25, 3, et passim, e. g., 


The History of the Consulate and Empire of France. Rhodes (Atlantic, 
February, 1900) gives the most recent summary of the qualities required for 
the idea] historian — natural ability, diligence, accuracy, love of truth, impar- 
tiality, digestion of material, compression of narrative, power of expression. 
He finds all these qualities in Thucydides and Tacitus, and most of them 
in Herodotus. The similarity between this latest statement of essential 
qualities and the early ideal of the Greeks is noticeable; e.g., taking Rhodes’ 
order: natural ability is implied in Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 4, 5, 34; dili- 
gence in 4; accuracy in 47; love of truth in 39; Dionys. of Hal., De Thuc. 
Iud., 8; cf. Hecataeus, init.; Cic., De Leg., I, 1,5; impartiality in Lue., 39, 41, 
49; digestion of material in Luc., 47; compression of narrative in Luc., 56; 
power of expression in Luc., 6, 9, 34, 44, 45, 49,51, 59; Quintil., X, 1, 31; 
Dionys. of Hal., pp. 941, 942, 772, 774, 776 R. To these we add utility, found in 
Luc., 9; no over-laudation, in Luc., 11, 12, 13, 19,57; discernment as to what is 
important and what may be passed over, Luc., 25, 27; Dionys. of Hal., p.771 R; 
incorruptibility and freedom from fear, Luc., 37, 39, 41; perspicuity, Luc., 
55; political sagacity, Luc., 34; must write for the future, Luc., 39, 61; variety, 
Dionys. of Hal.,772 R. Compare Cicero’s canon for the writing of history, 
De Orat., II, 15, 62f.: The first law is that history must not dare to tell false- 
hoods; second, the historian must be bold enough to tell.the whole truth; 
third, there must be no suspicion of partiality or personal animosity; the 
facts must be orderly and show cause and effect; there must be careful 
attention to style. With this high ideal compare his request that Lucceius 
write a panegyrical history of his deeds, ad Fam., V.12, 3. The references 
to history in Greek and Roman writers most often allude to its like- 
ness or unlikeness to poetry or oratory. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 
I, 91, cites for its relation to poetry Quintil., X, 1, 31: “History may 
nourish the orator with a certain rich and pleasing food, but it must be 
read with the conviction that the orator must avoid most of its very 
excellences. History borders closely upon poetry. It is a poem unfettered 
by the restraint of meter.” Cf. Polyb., II, 56, 11, where he argues that 
the end of history and tragedy are not the same. Lucian, De Hist. Conser., 
8: “history and poetry are not alike.” Aristides, 49 (II, 513, Dind.), speaks of 
the historian as being between the poet and the orator. Demetrius, De Eloc., 
215, says that Ctesias might rightly be called a poet. Marcellinus, Vit. Thue., 
41: “some say history is not rhetorical, but poetic ;” cf. Himerius, Or. XIV, 27. 
Agathias in the preface to his history (p. 135, Dind.): “history and poetry 
are sister arts.” To these we may add Aristotle, Poetics, IX: Verse is not 
the difference between the historian and the poet. The one speaks of events, 
the other of what might have happened. He concludes that poetry is more 
deserving of attention than history. Quintil., X, 2,21: This must be avoided 
—an imitation of poets or historians in oratory, or in history of orators or 
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X, 21: “My present work is a history, and therefore absolutely 
uncommitted to praise or blame. It requires only a true statement, 


2 


a clear and truthful putting of facts in proper sequence. 


declaimers. There is its own law and propriety established for each. Lucian, 
De Hist. Conser., 45: History may well have some poetic qualities, especially 
in choice of noble and eloquent words. . . . there is need of a certain mounrikds 
dveuos to deal with war, to fill the sails and bear ship over the waves; yet 
the diction walks upon the ground, is moderate and wellrestrained. There is 
danger of getting into a poetic passion, and therefore the need of reins. Shelley, 
Defense of Poetry, ed. Cook, p. 11: “All the great historians, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Livy, were poets, and though the plan of these writers, especially 
Livy, restrained them from developing this faculty in the highest degree, 
they made copious and ample amends for their subjugation by filling all the 
interstices of their subjects with living images.” Compare Rhodes (Atlantic, 
February, 1900): “ History requires tine constructive imagination. Therefore 
the canon requires the qualities of a great poet.” Dionys. of Hal. approves 
of the poetic style in history to a certain extent: éyo 0 ovr’? atxunpav Kal 
axdopnrov kal OvwreKhy Thy loropiKhy eivar Tpayywaretay dévdoaiw’ av, ANN’ Exovedy Te kal 
moinrikdy* ote mayrdmact mounTiKhy, GAN én’ ddiyor éxBeBnkviav rhs év €0e (De Thue. 
Tud., 51). Compare also chap. 24. Nicolaus (Walz, Rhet. Gr., I, 287) doubts 
whether to class Herodotus among writers of history or poetry. He concludes 
that he does not differ essentially from a poet. Strabo, I,2, 9: the end of the 
poet and the historian is the same, to relate nothing but facts. Cic., De Leg., 
I, 1,4: alias in historia leges observandas ... . alias in poemate. De Or., 
I, 16, 70: the poet is nearly allied to the orator. Cicero (De Opt. Gen. Or., 
chaps. 5 and 6) disparages the oratorical style for history; cf. Orat., 8, 30 ff.: 
nothing can be borrowed from Thucydides for the forensic orator. De Leg., 
I, 2,5: Cicero is urged to take up history, as he has always held that it most 
of all demands oratorical qualities. 

The early ideals of historical writing were always maintained as the 
standard, but by the time of Polybius the excessive use of rhetorical 
ornament and the tendency to turn history into a mere laudation, espe- 
cially where it dealt with the state or persons in power, had become offen- 
sively prominent. 

On this general topic the conception of history, in addition to references 
cited by Norden, we may add Varro, ad Ant. Imp., II, 6; Demetrius, epi 
épunvelas (Sp. III, 265, 3 ff., sec. 19), on the character of the historical period ; 
Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 45; Cicero, De Orat., II, 12, 51-64; Sen., VN. Q., 
VII, 16, 1 and 2. In this passage Seneca impeaches the authority of 
Ephorus, and then charges historians in general with being inaccurate and 
careless. Some are credulous, some negligent. With some, falsehoods creep 
in unawares, to others the false is pleasing; the former do not avoid them, 
the latter seek them. 

1Norden quotes Cic., Brutus, 42, and Orat., 66; De Leg., 1,5; Quintil., X 
Oe Plinye pon Vee Oreos Lucian, De Hist. Conscr., 7; L. Verus, ad 
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Of extant historians only Herodotus’ precedes the school of 
“Isocrates. He may be considered as occupying a place by him- 
self among historians. He represents the natural, unaffected, 
unhampered style of the pure story-teller.” His history is com- 
paratively free from set speeches, and such as occur are usually 
simple in style, e. g., the speech of the Spartans, V, 91 ff.; of 
Xerxes, Mardonius, and Artabazus, VII, 8 ff. The battles of 
Marathon and Salamis, so fruitful a theme for all subsequent 
epideictic treatment, call forth no rhetorical speeches from 
Herodotus. The speech of the Tegeans and the Athenian reply 
before the battle of Platea, where each claims the right to a 
choice of position in battle by tracing glorious deeds of their 
ancestors, show that Herodotus is familiar with the usual epi- 
deictic topics, which had become stereotyped before his day; 
compare also IX, 27, where epideictic topics are enumerated 
(see p. 105, n. 4). 

The political changes of the early fifth century and the pre- 
eminence of Athens as a literary center, the transfer of historical 


Frontonem, II, 3, p.131; Fronto, ad Ant. Pium, II, 6, p. 107; Philostorgius, H. 
Ecel.,1; Photius, Bibl. Cod., 77; Hermogenes, De Ideis, p. 417, 28, ete. The 
substance of the passages cited is that history and oratory naturally differ in 
style, but that history has become a panegyric. 

'Thucydides, of course, composed history before the time of Isocrates’ 
rhetorical school, but he was to some extent under the same stylistic influ- 
ences which Isocrates later represented. 

*Compare Jebb, in Hellenica, pp. 269 ff., where he refers to V, 49 and 92; 
as evidence that even the “longer speeches in Herodotus have usually the 
conversational tone rather than the rhetorical.” However, some evidence of 
elaboration of style of a purely rhetorical character may be detected even in 
Herodotus. Jebb sees traces of rhetorical dialectic in the conversation 
between Solon and Croesus, I, 32; ef. also III, 80-82; III, 36. Cf. Diels, 
Hermes, XXII (1887), 424. 

On Herodotus’ style see Blass, Attische Bered., II, 408, 417, 476, and Rh. 
Mus., XXIV (1869), 524; Hauvette, Hérodote (1894), 65-158; Creuzer, 
Herodot u. Thucydides (Leipzig, 1803) and his diss., Hist. Kunst der 
Griechen; Hofer, Ueber die Verwandtschaft des Herodotischen: Stiles mit 
dem Homerischen (Merau, 1878); Rudiger, De Orationibus, quae in Rerum 
Scriptoribus Graecis et Latinis reperiuntur, imprimis Herodoti et Sallustii 
Ratione habita (Schleiz, 1875); Schweidop, Zur Moduslehre im Sprachge- 
brauche des Hat. (Konigsberg, 1876); Tonder, Hdt. wu. die dlteste Poesie der 
Griechen (1875); Bergk, “Thuc. u. Hat.,” Jahrb. f. Phil., CXVII (1878), 
177-80; and the handbooks, especially Croiset, II, 616 ff. 
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authorship from Asia to Attica, produced a radical change in 
conditions, and hence in style. Here rhetoric became an 
element in historical writing, and the great majority of his- 
torians from this time on are under its influence. Many, like 
Tacitus among the Romans, were at the same time orators and 
historians. Corax, Tisias, and Gorgias were founders of the 
Sicilian school of history as well as of oratory. Isocrates trained 
men for both professions. Theopompus conspicuously united in 
himself the two pursuits. From an epideictic point of view it is 
noticeable that among the rhetoricians it was Isocrates who 
founded a school of history,’ and many who regarded Herodotus 
or Thucydides as the model historian, in matters of style openly 
professed their imitation of Isocrates. The fact that so many 
historians were rhetors before or at the same time with their 
historical activity would make it reasonable to expect. epideictic 
qualities in all their writings. 

Far more notable than the general ornate tendency of the 
Greek historians is the employment of special epideictic tooe 
and devices. The most specific instances of a direct relation 
between epideictic writing and history may be found in the 
frequent introduction of set speeches and in the formal descrip- 
tions so often introduced into history. We may consider these 
two features briefly, taking them in reverse order. The mpoyup- 
vaopata (see p. 108, n. 1, for definition and references) as a 
whole had an important bearing upon history, and the fact is 
frequently referred to by rhetors. There is a notable tendency 
in many of its divisions to choose some historical character or 


1On the indebtedness of Ephorus and Theopompus to Isocrates see 
Seala, Vortrag gehalten zu Miinchen am 23. Mai 1891 in der vierten 
allgemeinen Sitzung der 41. Versammlung Deutscher Philologen u. Schul- 
mdnner (1892), where he holds that Isocrates had a strong influence upon 
the style of history; Wachsmuth, Hinleitung in das Studium der alten 
Geschichte, p. 505. He says, in substance: As a pupil of Isocrates he 
(Ephorus) made stylistic beauty his aim. History presented opportunities to 
display this—panegyrics, battle descriptions, general’s speeches, etc. The 
fragments also prove that he could write political speeches like another 
Isocrates. Cf. also Volquardson, Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der 
griechischen und sicilischen Geschichten bei Diodor (Kiel, 1868); Ed. Meyer, 
Forsch. z. alt. Gesch., II, p. 16; Blass, Attische Bered., II, 369 ff. 
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situation as the theme to be developed rhetorically. This would 
be in harmony with the epideictic coloring of most history 
at that time, and would also assist in making the rhetorical 
features of history prominent. The forms most frequently 
mentioned by rhetors as valuable for the writer of history are 
the Supynow (Sinynua), w000s, Kowds téros and nOorrovia.' But 
the most important division of the poyupvacpuarta for our present 
purpose, the one most likely to be characterized by epideictic 
qualities, was the é«paci (descriptio). It is given more or 
less detailed discussion by Hermogenes (Sp. II, 16 ff.); Aph- 
thonius (Sp. II, 46 ff.); Theon (Sp. IH, 118 ff.); Georgius 
Choeroboseus (Sp. III, 251 ff.); Nicolaus (Sp. III, 491 ff.); 
Ernesti Lex.; one may compare also Lucian (De Hist. Conser., 
20), who ridicules its abuse—most historians run wild in 
descriptions of landscapes and great events; they are like slaves 
newly rich. Horace, Ars Poetica, 15 ff., is interesting in this 
connection, although he does net refer directly to history. He 
notes the tendency to employ descriptio for the purpose of pomp- 
ous show. The ékdpacis is a description of persons, things, places, 
seasons, events, strange living objects, etc. It is conceded by all 
that écdpacis is involved to some extent in all of the other forms 
of mpoyupvdopata, especially in the ovyxpiows and éyxapiov, yet 
its claim to a separate place is maintained ; compare Hermogenes, 
Georgius, Nicolaus. That the éeppacvs is useful in all forms of 
oratory, but is especially adapted to history (Theon, II, 60, 20) 
and poetry, is distinctly stated by the rhetoricians. Their cita- 
tions of examples are largely from these two divisions of literature, 
e. g., Homer’s description of Thersites, of the shield of Achilles ; 
Thucydides’ vu«riwayia, or his description of the harbor of the 
Thesprotians. The description of the acropolis of Alexandria 
is made a model theme by Aphthonius (Sp. II, 47); Herodotus’ 
description of the animals in Egypt, of Babylon, ete., are men- 
tioned with praise. 

Its special qualities of style are clearness (Sp. II, 16) and 
vividness (Sp. IT, 16; III, 251; Walz, Rhet. Gr., I, 56). The 

1 Gp. II, 4; 22,5; 60; 80-81; III, 455, 30; 456, 3; 485, 27. 
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natural connection of the é«fpacis with the epideictic features 
of history is also recognized (Walz, Rhet. Gr., IT, 55). It is 
stated here that éeppacvs is appropriate for the elaborate style of 
narrative ; compare also IT, 509. 

Its epideictic character is still further emphasized by the 
prominent use of the é«fpacis in purely epideictic oratory. 
According to Menander, it is involved in almost all of the 
various forms. The SacvduKds Adyos has description of. the 
person of the king and the places where his wars were waged ; 
compare Sp. ITT, 373, 17, 20, 26; 374, 1, 3,6. The érriBaT npLos 
describes the country and especially the city; compare also the 
epithalamium, pomeprtixy Nadiad, TporhwvntiKds, TpecBeEvTLKOS, 
KAnTLKOS, TUVTAKTLKOS, Mov@dia, cpivOiaxds. A great part of the 
speeches in praise of countries, cities, harbors, etc., is pure 
éxppacis. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his rules for the 
panegyric and the epithalamium, makes much of a description 
of the gathering, the places and persons involved. 

"Exgpacis, as a special form, was much developed by epideictic 
orators; compare Choricius, é«ppacis @poroyiou, éxppacis eixovos ; 
the eixdves of the Philostrati and ékppaces by Callistratus and 
Libanius, IV, 1046-90, R. It is found also in the Anthologia 
Palatina and other poetry. It became a feature of Christian 
literature also. Examples of the legitimate and effective use of 
écppacis in Greek historians are numerous. The charm and 
variety of description found in Herodotus form one of the 
chief features of his style, e. g., IV, 71, 2; I, 24; VI, 125; VU, 
210-12, 223-5. So in Thucydides, VII, 43, 44; I, 70; I, 47; 
the Sicilian expedition. Polybius assumes his best style in 
battle scenes, e. g., the revolt of the Corinthian mercenaries, 
in Book I, or the capture and death of the Achaeans, in VIII, 
or the battle of Cannae, III, 107-17; compare also Livy, 
XXII, 40-50; Appian, Hannibal, 17-25; Plutarch, Fab. Maz., 
chap. 16; W. Tell, Philologus, XI (1856), 101. Cicero (De 
Orat., II, 15, 63) calls regionum descriptionem an important 
feature of history (cf. De Fin., II, 107; Orat., 20,66). A 


notable instance of éc¢pacis actuated almost wholly by epideictic 
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motives may be found in the descriptions of the vale of 
Tempe.’ 

The presence of speeches in the works of the Greek historians 
is not due especially to epideictic influence, though the general 
tendency of rhetorical writing would be to adopt this form as 
frequently as possible.” The speech often sums up a situation, 
or it presents the arguments on both sides of a question where 
now there would be reference to documents or other direct forms 
of evidence. It has a political, an ethical, or a mere dramatic 
purpose, according to the character of the writer. The speech in 
Greek history is natural, and even required by the exceeding 
prominence given to speech-making in Athenian life. It was 
an almost inevitable part of any record of events. The fact that 
in its early period history, like other forms of prose, reached the 
public through oral delivery rather than by reading is in har-_ 
mony with the prominence of the speech in historians. But in 
many cases the suspicion is difficult to remove that the speech is 
introduced primarily as the most effective means of displaying 
the epideictic expertness of the author. The historian of epi- 
deictic tendency is hampered by the fact that his speeches must 
arise naturally from the narrative and deal with some question of 
abiding interest. This limitation partially excludes epideictic 
themes, while it does not place any check upon epideictic treat- 
ment in such speeches as can be introduced. 

Cicero, gaining his conception of history from Greek models, 
and contrasting them with the dry and purely annalistic style of 
Roman writers, exclaims (De Orat., II, 12, 57): “What sort of 
an orator, how great a master of language, do you think it requires 
to write history? To write as the Greeks, a man of the greatest 
power ; as the Romans, no orator.” He then refers to the ora- 
torical element in representative Greek historians. He is urged 
(De Leg., I, 2,5) to undertake history himself, as ‘‘no one is 

1 Of. Aelian, V. H., III, chap. 1; Polyb., XVIII, 10,16, 19,31; XXIII, 4; 
Necander, Alexipharmica (the laurel first found there; cf. Pausanias, X, 5, 9); 
Catullus, LXIV, 285; Ovid, Met., I, 568; Vergil, Georgics, II, 469; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., IV, 8, 15; Ovid, Fast., IV, 477; Am., I, 1, 15; Cie., ad Att. TV, 15; 


Epist. Gr., 352, 1 (Julian, XXVI, 3), 390, 18 (Julian, Fg. IV). 
2 Of. Hellenica, pp. 266 ff., esp. 277, 278. 
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more likely to give satisfaction, since you claim that this kind of 
composition most of all demands oratorical powers.” 

The Greek historians differ very greatly in the employment 
of speeches both as regards the frequency and the character 
of the speech. Polybius, although his history contains a number 
of speeches, proclaims it as his conscientious purpose to abstain 
from them, as an element of weakness, if not of danger. Quite 
the opposite is Thucydides, who makes the speech his most 
powerful instrument. He demonstrates the wonderful effective- 
ness of speeches whose material is truthful and of vital impor- 
tance. Dionysius of Halicarnassus represents still another class, 
which employs speeches with great frequency, as does Thucy- 
dides, but chiefly for rhetorical (7. e., epideictic) ends. He shows 
the danger in the use of the same instrument in the hands of a 
writer of inferior vigor and judgment. 

The speeches of Thucydides—their frequency, their vivid 
truthfulness in facts, their rhetorical formalism of style—need 
but bare mention.’ All contain special purely epideictic devices, 
but they are not to any great extent epideictic in tdémo. As 
exceptions to this statement compare the funeral oration of 
Pericles, and III, 58 ff.; IV, 95; see also VI, 82 ff., where 
Euphemus gives a general laudation of Athens. 

The position of Herodotus from this point of view is stated 
on p. 198, 

Xenophon’ makes use of speeches to some extent in the Cyro- 
paedeia, but they are mostly of a non-epideictic character. The 

‘Much has been written on the style of Thucydides.. The most notable 
treatise, from our point of view, is that on the speeches of Thuc., by 
Jebb, in Hellenica, 310ff. Compare also in addition to the literatures 
Blass, Attische Bered.; Wilkins, Introduction to the Speeches of Thuc. 
(1873); Sellar, Characteristics of Thuc. (1857); Forbes, Greek Prose Litera- 
ture Previouslto or Contemporary with Thuc., in his ed. of Thuc., Book I 
(1894); Jebb, Att. Or., I, 33; Classen-Steup, Hinleitung (1897); Gast, De Thue. 
Oratione (1870); Junghahn, “Die Reden bei Thuc.,” Jahrb. f. Phil., COXVIII 
(1878), 691; "Sorgel, “Die Reden bei Thuc.,” Jahrb. f. Phil. (1878); Bekker, 
De Sophisticarum Artium Vestigiis apud Thuc. (Berlin, 1864); Holm, His- 
tory of Greece, II, 435ff. For further references see the ed. of Poppo et 


Stahl, Vol. I (1886), 43 ff. 
2 Cf. Dakyn’s ‘“‘ Xenophon,” in Hellenica, 324-86. 
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speech of Cyrus to his army, VI, 4, 12, follows the fixed usage. 
Procles’ speech (Hellen., V1, 5, 38 ff.) in praise of Athens shows 
familiarity with the legendary té7o—the bodies at Thebes, 
Euristheus, Heracles’ children, Athens a refuge for all oppressed.’ 
The speeches of the Anabasis form an important and attractive 
feature. Many are formal, in ornate style, but free from cheap 
epideictic devices. The celebrated speech of Xenophon to the 
Greek army (III, chap. 2) is further referred to on p. 211 and n. 1. 
Athough but few fragments of the actual writings of Ephorus 
remain, and still less in the case of Theopompus, the style and 
contents of their works are quite well known from frequent refer- 
ences in the writers of antiquity, chiefly Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Cicero, and Quintilian. We have referred to the fact 
(p. 199) that they were the pupils of Isocrates and apparently 
carried his stylistic ideas into history. The fragments seem 
to bear this out. Compare Miller, Frag. Hist. Graecorum, 64 
(Ephorus), a general description and laudation of the Cretans ; 
compare also 279 (Theopompus). Croiset (IV, 653) calls him 
the creator of a new kind of history. Among -the many refer- 
ences to their qualities as historians compare, for Ephorus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Comp. Verb., 23, where he 
speaks of Hesiod, Sappho, Anacreon, and Simonides as excelling 
in yAadupa kal avOnpa ovvOeors, and adds that the historians most 
conspicuous for this style are Ephorus and Theopompus, and 
among orators Isocrates.” 


| Cf. also Mem., III, 5, 7, ff., and Procles’ speech, Hellen., VII, chap. 1. 

2 Of., for Ephorus, Quintil., IX, 4, 87; Polybius, V, 33; VI,45; XII, 4a, 22, 
23, 25, 27,28; Cic., Orat., 57,191; Brut., 204; Hortensius, fg. 12; Strabo, IX, 3, 
11, praises his carefulness; Theon, Sp. II, 71; Dion Chrys., XVIII, p. 283 D; 
Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Studium der alten Geschichte, 537-43, esp. 
538,539; Blass, Attische Bered., II, 430 ff.; Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, 
II, 16; Rh. Mus., XLII, 187, 562; Ed. Mayer, Forsch. z. alt. Gesch., I, p.19; 
Kluegmann, De Ephoro Historico Graeco (Diss., Gottingen, 1860); Loeschke, 
“ Ephoros-Studien,” Jahrb. f. Phil., CXV (1877), 25-32; Dressler, Das 
Geschichtswerk des Ephoros nach seinen Fragm. und seiner Benutzung 
durch Diodoros(Bautzen, 1873); Holm, Hist. Gir., 425, 426. 

Note for Theopompus, Dionys. of Hal., Ad. Cn. Pomp., chap. vi, and else- 
where. He highly approves his style, which he calls most like that of 
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In spite of his general attitude of hostility, Polybius’ recog- 
nizes oratory as having a possible place in history, especially at 
some critical moment when an argument is to be put vividly. 
An example of his happy use of the speech is seen in his skilful 
balancing of the orations of Aemelius and Hannibal, ITI, 108-11; 
I, 27, 1, shows how Polybius often deals with the temptation to 
introduce an epideictic speech. He says: The Carthaginian 
generals addressed their men saying that victory would deter- 
mine the future character of the war; defeat meant that they 
must fight for the very preservation of the state. Therewith 
with mutual words of exhortation they engaged in battle. For 
like avoidance of a speech, cf. III, 44, 63, 64,108, 111; XV, 11; 
XVIII, 11. 

Diodorus Siculus has comparatively few speeches, but several 
are thoroughly epideictic in treatment, notably the oration of 
Nicolaus (XIII, 20-26) to the Syracusans on their attitude 
toward the Athenians. It is in general expansive and exuberant 
in style, full of antithesis, rhetorical question, asyndeton, extrava- 
gant statement. In parts it has the moralizing tone which many 
historians assume (see p. 206, n. 2). The latter half is a 


Isocrates, tnd} Te Kal peyadorperys Kal mopmexdy €xovca Tod, .... Ndéws kat 
parakas péovoa. Cf.also Quintil., X, 1,74; Polyb., VIII, 10-13; XII, 25; XVII, 
12; Cic., De Leg., 1,1; Brut., 66; De Orat., 11,57; Hortensius, fg. 12; Aelian, 
V. H., III, 18; Wachsmuth, l. c., 537-43, esp. 538, 539; Blass, Attische Bered., 
II, 400 ff.; Riese, ‘Der Historiker Theop.,” Jahrb. f. Phil., CL (1870), 673; 
Hachtmann, De Theop. Vita et Script. (Detmold, 1872); Dellios, Zur Kritik 
des Geschichtschr. Theopomp. (Diss., Jena, 1880); Hirzel,‘ Zur Characteristik 
Theopomp.,” Rh. Mus., XLVII, 357; Rohde, ibid., XLVIII, 110; Holm, Hist. 
Greece, III, 425, 426. 

1On the style of Polybius, in addition to the histories of lit., note Holm, 
Hist. Greece, IV, 514 ff.; Droysen, Die Polybianische Lagerbeschreibung, 
in “Commentationes Phil. in hon. Theod. Mommseni” (1877), 35-40; cf. also 
same author, Rh. Mus., XXX (1875), 752; La Roche, Charakteristik des 
Polybius (Leipzig, 1857); Lindemann, Ueber Polybius den pragmatischen 
Geschichtschreiber (Conitz, 1850); Liittge, Polybii- Orationes (Nordhausen, 
1863); Tell, Die Schlacht bei Canna; Stich, De Polybii Dicendi Genere, Acta 
Sem. Phil. Erlangensis, II (1881), 141-212; Scala (see p. 199, n.1) attempts 
to prove that Isocrates had some influence even upon the political views and 
language of Polybius; cf. also p. 203, and references to Norden and Croiset, 
and Polybius’ ideal of history (p. 195, text and note). 
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praise of Athens as first in dsAavOparia; the first to give means 
‘of living and laws to the Greeks ; mother of eloquence; source 
of the mysteries, of learning; the schoolmaster of Greece. The 
reply of Gylippus is epideictic in style, though not in temo. It 
ridicules the claims of Athens, XIV, 65 ff. Theodorus of Syra- 
cuse (XIV, 65 ff.) makes epideictic reference to deeds of the 
ancestors of the people of Syracuse. 

The speeches in Dionysius of Halicarnassus' are more numer- 
ous than in any other extant historian. Some are almost devoid 
of epideictic features; some have only an epideictic reason for 
existence; the average of his speeches as well as his narrative 
is characterized by the coarser epideictic features and shows little 
appreciation of what is appropriate. The oration which he puts 
into the mouth of Romulus is a weak imitation of that part of 
Pericles’ funeral oration in which he discusses the forms of 
government. Throughout he makes Romulus speak with all the 
rhetorical devices of the sophistic age: periodic sentences, well- 
balanced clauses, antithesis, isocola, homeoteleuton, parechesis, 
etc. There is an element of the preacher in this as in many of his 
speeches; compare Tullius’ (IV, 9 ff.) oration after the death of 
Tarquin, where he toys with the terms ‘justice,’ “gratitude,” 
“right,” ‘common freedom,” etc.” The speech is a laudation of 
Tarquin along the lines of the epitaphius. There is often a total 
disregard of harmony and proportion, like the speech of C. 


' The dominant quality in Dionysius of Hal. is oratory. It is his instinc- 
tive form of expression. The similarity of his speeches to those of Livy both 
in thought and occasion has been much discussed. Upon Livy as primarily 
an orator see Taine, Tite Live. 

? This philosophical or moralizing tendency is common in the speeches of 
historians, é. g., Dionys. of Hal., Rom. Antiq., IV, 11; Dion Cas., I, fg. 33 (p. 91); 
I, fg. 40, secs. 30-34; Book XXX VIII, chaps. 20 ff., a rapawerixds; Book LIT, 
chap. 2; and especially chaps. 14 ff., where the speech of Maecenas urging 
Augustus to assume the monarchy is a pure treatise mepl Bacidelas; cf. Isoc., ad 
Nicoclem. In LIII, chaps. 3 ff., Caesar outlines his policy; cf. Isoc., Nicocles ; 
cf. also Dionys. of Hal., II, 3 ff.; IV, 9 ff., 31,32; VI, 19 ff.; Diod. Sic., XIII, 
20, 21; Theophylactus, I, 1, 14-21, a wep Bacidelas to Mauritius; Thuc., II, 35 ff. 
(Pericles). See Dionys. of Hal., Ad Cn. Pomp., chap. vi, where he says that 
Theopompus introduced many beautiful speeches about justice, piety, and 
other virtues. 
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Claudius (XI, 7 ff.) on the status of the plebs. It is purely argu- 
mentative in topic, but absurdly rhetorical in style. His general’s 
speeches are referred to elsewhere. Other speeches marked by 
epideictic qualities are VI, 72-80; VII, 40-46, 48-253; VIL, 
29=30- Lk, Oy X66 3° XL 7,-26. 

Dio Cassius has many long speeches, all in general epideictic 
style; e. g., the speech of Pompey (XXXVI, 25, 26) recounting 
his glorious deeds in behalf of Rome, in boastful, antithetic sen- 
tences, with frequent paronomasia and homoeoteleuton. Gabinius’ 
reply is an encomium of Pompey (XXXVI, 27-9). The speech 
of Philistus (XX XVIII, 20 ff.) is an encomium of Cicero. His 
character is discussed from the point of view of the four virtues. 
He is fpomporartos, Sicaidratos, avdpaidraros, notable for coppocvyn. 
The orator starts in a moralizing tone, which is continued in the 
next oration where he consoles Cicero upon the eve of exile. This 
oration soon becomes purely parenetic. It is a moralizing dis- 
course on one’s proper bearing in adversity. Other speeches in 
ornate style are: Catulus, XXXVI, 31-7; Caesar, XLI, 27 £,; 
the speeches of Antony and Augustus to their armies before the 
battle of Actium, 1,16 ff. Caesar’s speech before the battle with 
Ariovistus (XXXVITI, 36 ff.), though containing much that is 
not usually found in such orations, is an excellent example of the 
general’s speech, full of epideictic devices (see p. 212). The 
funeral oration pronounced by Antony (XLIV, 36-49) over the 
| body of Julius Caesar follows the té7o of this type of oration. 
The powerlessness of the orator to do justice to the topic is 
referred to three times; words cannot equal his deeds (twice) ; 
eiryévera, Toop), mavdeia ; Caesar's character, private and public, and 
his deeds as a soldier and statesman, his duAavOparia, avopela, xpn- 
adrns. The whole speech is in the highest degree epideictic. The 
same may be said of Tiberius’ oration on the death of Augustus 
Caesar (LVI, 35 ff.). The speeches of Maecenas and Augustus 
on state policy, especially the former (Dio Cas., Book 52, 2 ff.), 
are examples of the mept Baovdcéas in history; see p. 206, n. 2. 

The set orations of Arrian are not very numerous, though a 
number of speeches are introduced in substance. They are 
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characterized by the same easy and unaffected but vigorous style 
which belongs to his narrative as a whole. Few formal devices 
are introduced. The address of Alexander (II, 7, 3 ff.) to the 
army before Issus, given in indirect discourse, agrees with the 
average general’s speech. His speech at the Hyphasis, as well 
as Coenus’ reply, are slightly epideictic. The farewell words of 
Alexander (VII, 8 ff.), addressed to soldiers who were about to 
return to Macedonia, is a eulogy of his father and himself. It 
recounts their deeds of devotion and sacrifice to the fatherland, 
their success in war, and the rewards it has brought to the state, 
closing with the azure, the formula of the étdgvos, with which 
it has throughout many points in common. It is notable for 
isocola and antithesis, and is distinctly ornate. 

Appian’s narrative is too rapid to admit much speech- OE 
The De Rebus Punicis contains a few, but all are very brief. 
The nearest approach to an epideictic speech is found in the De 
Bellis Civilibus, Book II, where speeches are assigned to Pompey, 
Caesar, and Antony, characterized by slight epideictic touches. 
Pseudo-Callisthenes has many short speeches devoid of epideictic 
character. 

Later historians, such as Herodianus, Theophylactus, and 
Zosimus, present nothing worthy of comment in this connection 
further than is noted under the topic ‘generals’ speeches.” 

The special epideictic devices used so freely in the funeral 
orations and other more technically epideictic forms run through- 
out the speeches as found in the historians. As in the émvtddvuoe 
the antithesis «ovvds-idvos is the most frequent. This is especially 
true of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In order of frequency follow : 
Adyos-épyov, TodUs-dAlyos, Sixatos-adixatos, Pdvaros-aPdvatos (this 
antithesis is also expressed in many other ways); éAev@epéa is a 
common word and theme. Such stereotyped antitheses are most 
numerous in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, but are common in 
Thucydides and others. 

The speeches found in the works of Greek historians naturally 
deal with a great variety of themes. They grow from the situa- 
tion arising in the narrative and throw light upon this situation, 
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or argue some question connected with the state or the individuals 
involved. The conditions of historical writing preclude, as a rule, 
the repeated intrusion of the same topic, or the presence of the 
same speech in many different authors. The speeches connected 
with the appeal to Coriolanus,’ and that spoken by Nicias in the 
Syracuse campaign, and orations before battle by Scipio and Han- 
nibal, are among the few instances of speeches represented as 
given by the same person under the same circumstances by dif- 
ferent historians. Warfare, however, furnishes a theme for 
speeches common to almost all writers of history. The most dis- 
tinctive, fully developed, and persistent single type of speech 
among historians is the general’s oration before battle, urging 
his army to deeds of valor. Over forty such speeches are extant 
in Greek literature alone. The theme and the situation present 
the greatest temptation to epideictic treatment, and such a style 
is universally employed even by writers who elsewhere present 
little or no tendency to epideictic forms. While it is true that 
the general’s speech is not one of the recognized divisions of 
epideictic oratory in Menander or Dionysius of Halicarnassus, its 
importance and frequence are greater, and it preserves its identity 
even more thoroughly, than many of those which have unques- 
tioned recognition and detailed rhetorical presentation. We may 
note, however, in addition to the fact that in secs. 2 and 8 it has 
a direct reference to the general’s speech, that the wpotpemtiKds 
aOAntais of Dionysius of Halicarnassus* comes nearer than any- 
thing else in rhetoric to containing a theoretical outline of this 
well-defined form. The conditions under which this speech is 
supposed to be delivered are those of an army at the moment of 
conflict, and the speech of exhortation follows a similar outline. 
The mpotpertixos a@AnTais is a speech at a wavyyupis, but it praises 
the contestants who are present to compete for prizes rather than 

1Dio Cas., I, fg. 17, 7, 8, 9, p.52; Dionys. of Hal., VIII, 39-42; Plut., V. 
Coriol.; Livy, II, 40; cf. for Nicias, Thuc., VII, 61; D. Sic., XIII, 15; for 
Scipio and Hannibal, Appian, De Rebus Punicis; Polybius, III, 63, 64; 
Livy, XXI, 40-44. 


2The fact is noted on p. 232 that the mporperrixds of Lesbonax is a gen- 
eral’s speech ; see Didot ed. of Att. Or., Vol. II. 
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the zavjyupis. It is sometimes made by the agonothete himself. 
It considers the character of the contest. An oration is needed, 
as in war (sec. 2): Adyos yap els mavta érutydeos, Kal mpos Tay 
errippwovvucw: otto Kal él modguou Kal érl tapatdtews Séovta 
OTPATLOTAL TOD Tapa TOV oTpaTNY@V Aodyou Kal THs TpoTpoTHs,' Kal 
avTol avTav éppwpevéotepor éyévovto. Again, in sec. 3: Oratory is 
of value to spur on athletes to noble deeds, and it is compared to 
that addressed to soldiers by their generals: éo7ep yap Kai év 
OTPATOTESM Of YVNOLMTATOL, Tapa TMV TTPATHY@V NOYouUS aKovaaVTES, 
padiota iroTimodvTar Tepl THY Vviknv, OUTW Kal ot él TOs ay@oL 
TpoTpeTTLKOVS AOous olKeiws avadeEdpuEvoL’ partoTa yap opéyowToO 
tov Tapayevésba. This section sets forth the glory of the contest 
and of the victory. Sections 4 and 5 contain topics appropriate 
to the avnyupiKos Noyos, as is directly stated, sec. 5, it. Sec- 
tion 6 refers, as in the case of the general’s speech, to their 
past achievements as an encouragement to victory. Section 7 
makes reference to their ancestors who have conquered in like 
circumstances. Note in connection with this the staple tozo: of 
the general’s speech ; see pp. 212 f. 

There is also occasionally in the introduction of extant ora- 
tions a reference to the appropriateness or universality of such a 
speech. In discussing the necessary qualifications for a general, 
Socrates says that the general will, of course, know what words 
he should speak otpatiétas rapawodvte better than the rhapsodist 
(Plato, Jon, 540 D.). Plutarch (Praec. Ger. Reip., VI, 7, 803B), 
after approving a moderate epideictic element in political speech, 
since it admits of sententious style, historical references, fables, 
and metaphors, more than the juridical, recognizes the purely 
artificial character of the general’s speech by adding: “but as for 
the rhetorical orations and periods of Ephorus, Theopompus, and 
Anaximenes, which they made after they had armed and arranged 
their armies, one may say : ‘None talk so foolishly so near the 
sword’” (Eurip., Awtolycus, fg. 284, 22). Compare also Polybius; 
XII, 25, who criticises Timaeus’ disregard of truth in ‘public 


1 For mapalvecis as the technical term for the general’s speech see p. 229, 
footnote 1. 
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speeches, military harangues, ambassadors’ orations, and all 
compositions of that class.” Theon (Sp. II, 115) refers to the 
general’s speech under the mpoyupvacpata. Speaking of the 
proper uses of the mpoowmoraia he says: otpatynyos Tols oTpaTio- 
Tals él Tors Kivdvvous. Compare also Theophylactus, III, 14, 1: 
ouve.eTWevto yap Tas Wuyds Tals ToD oTpaTNnYyod Trapavéceotv. Cicero 
(Orat., 21, 66) refers to exhortations (hortationes) as a charac- 
teristic feature of history. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, I, 87, 
refers to the fact that generals ‘cavol Xéyew were in demand; 
compare §. Dehner, Hadriani Reliquiae (Bonn, 1883), 10, 
Speeches after battle were of frequent occurrence. Hermogenes, 
Sp. I, 15, 27, gives as a sample topic for the 7Oo700/a words 
which a general might speak after a victory. 

All speeches of this character follow with varying exactness 
a well-defined series of temo and are artificial in the extreme. 
This type appears very early and continues almost unmodified to 
the time of the Byzantine historians. Like almost all other 
types, it may be said to have its beginning in Homer in the 
words of encouragement uttered by leaders before battle. We 
see evidence of it in other poetry, e. g., Aesch., Persae, 400 ff.; 
Kurip., Suppl., 700 ff.; Heraclidae, 820 ff. 

Herodotus shows the general’s speech in rudimentary form. 
In the famous speech by Xenophon (Anab., ITI, 2) it becomes 
well developed.’ The same tézoe are found in Herodianus and 
Theophylactus, showing its persistence.” The general’s speech is 

' His speech is a model of its kind, if a few neighboring sections are included 
with the main oration, e. g., Anab., III, 2, 8-32, and III, 1, 20-24, 42, 43, 44. 

* The formal and epideictic character of this type is equally noticeable in 
Latin literature. The numerous and prominent examples in Sallust, Livy, 
Tacitus, Quinctius Curtius are familiar. In imitation of the ancients Tasso 
causes his leaders to deliver harangues quite in the style of the general’s 
speech as outlined here; cf. XX, 14 ff.; 1X, 17 ff.; IV, 9 ff.; cf. also the brief 
addresses on either side in Milton’s P. Z., Book VI. In the time of the 
crusades and later medizval history similar speeches may be found, but it 
does not agree with modern taste to ascribe long speeches to generals in 
impossible conditions. With the passing of the speech as a feature of history 
this, the most purely rhetorical of them all, has also gone. The most notable 


instance in a comparatively recent period is that of Napoleon I., who 
addressed his armies in a style comparable to that ascribed to generals by 
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a compound of commonplaces calculated to belittle the enemy's 
power and the danger of battle, and to make the most of any real 
or fancied superiority on the side of the army addressed. The 
characteristic téwo may be established by comparison of the 
typical speeches of this class. I have chosen the following, 
representing a considerable range both in the character and the 
period of the historians: Phormio, Thuc., I], 89; Cyrus, Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop., I, 4; Hannibal and Scipio, Polyb., III, 63; Postu- 
mius on the eve of a battle with the Latins, Dionys. of Hal., VI, 
6; Nicias at Syracuse, Diod. Sic., 18,15; Alexander to the army 
before the battle of Issus, Arrian, De Ex. Alex., IJ, 83; Caesar 
before the battle with Ariovistus, Dio Cas., 38, chaps. 36-46; 
Antony before Actium, Dio Cas., 50, 16-24; Augustus Caesar 
before Actium, Dio Cas., 50, 24-830; Severus to his army, 
Herodianus, III, 6. The following are the usual té7a: 

_ 1. The ancestry —their glorious deeds; how they dared zeal- 
ously for the state, regarding the public interests as personal and 
personal interests as public. They were few against many, but 
conquered. They toiled joyously, kept the old possessions, and 
acquired new. Especial reference is made to their achievements 
against the very enemy with whom battle is now impending. 
This tdéos is used by Postumius, Augustus, Alexander, Julius 
Caesar, Nicias, Cyrus, Xenophon (Anab., III, 2), Scipio. 

2. With such ancestry do not disgrace your heritage; Julius 
Caesar, Nicias, Xenophon. 

3. A comparison of forces; Julius Caesar, Antony, Augustus 
Caesar, Alexander, Postumius, Severus, Cyrus, Phormio, Han- 
nibal, Scipio. 

4. In war valor, not numbers, prevails ; Julius Caesar, Antony, 
Postumius, Severus, Phormio, Xenophon, Alexander, Fabius. 

5. The most magnificent prizes await the victors; Julius 
Caesar, Antony, Postumius, Xenophon, Alexander, Augustus, 
Hannibal. 


the ancient Greek historians; cf. his proclamation before Austerlitz and 
that on the first anniversary of that battle, or that on the morning of the 
battle of Moscow, etc. 
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6. The auspices are favorable, the gods are our allies; 
Postumius, Severus, Xenophon, Alexander, Cyrus. 

7. Death is glorious to the brave; Postumius, Hannibal. 

8. The disgrace of defeat; Julius Caesar, Augustus, Pos- 
tumius, Nicias, Hannibal. 

9. We have conquered this enemy before; Severus, Xeno- 
phon, Alexander, Fabius, Postumius, Severus, Phormio, Scipio. 

10. The wrongs suffered from this enemy; the war is just ; 
Julius Caesar, Antony, Severus, Xenophon, Augustus. 

11. An appeal to patriotism ; Postumius, Alexander, Augustus. 

12. Our commander is superior to that of the enemy; Alex- 
ander, Antony, Augustus, Scipio. 

Other speeches of this character are found as follows: 

Dio Cassius, Book XLI, chap. 27, Caesar to discontented 
army; L, 16, Antony to his army; LXII, 9, 10, 11, three brief 
general’s speeches. 

Appian, Book IT, chap. 73 (De Bel. Civ.), Caesar to his army; 
IV, 90 (ibid.), Cassius to his army; IV, 117 (cbid.), Brutus to his 
army; IV, 119 (ibid.), Antony to his army; VIII, 19 (De Bel. 
Pun.), Scipio to his army; VIII, 116 (cbid.), Scipio to his army. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Book IX, chap. 9, Fabius to his 
army. 

Diodorus Siculus, Book XIII, chap. 15, Nicias to army; XIII, 
98, Callicratides to his army. 

Herodianus, Book VIII, chap. 3; II, 10. 

Theophylactus, Book IT, chap. 13; cf. also 14, and III, 13, for 
short speeches. 

Xenophon, Cyrop., VI, 4, 12, Cyrus to his army. 

Thucydides, Book II, chap. 87, a general to his army; II, 89, 
Phormio to the sailors; IV, 10, Demosthenes to his army; IV, 
95, Hippocrates to his army; IV, 126, Brasidas to his army; VI, 
68, Meias to his army; VII, 61, Nicias to the navy; VII, 66, 
Gylippus to the navy. 

Polybius, Book I, chap. 27, a general to the army; III, 44, 
Hannibal to the army; III, 63, Hannibal to his army; ITI, 64, 
Scipio to his army; III, 108, Aemelius to his army; ITI, 111, 


& 
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Hannibal to his army; XI, 28, Scipio to his army; XI, 31, 
Scipio to his army; XX, 10, Hannibal to his army; XV, 10, 
Scipio to his army; XV, 11, Hannibal to his army. 

Arrian, Book II, chap. 7, Alexander before the battle of Issus ; 
V, 25, Alexander at the Hyphasis; VII, 9, Alexander to soldiers 
proposing to return. 


Josephus, Hist. Jews, XV-, 5, Herod to his army. 


The Epideictic Element in Philosophy. 


The investigations of the pre-Socratics were almost wholly 
devoted to an inquiry into the origin and constitution of the uni- 
verse. Studies of this character have seldom found expression 
in epideictic style.’ Some left no written works ; some employed 
poetry as the vehicle of communication ; those who made use of 
prose present little which can rightly be considered epideictic in 
theme or style.” The Sophists form an exception. With them the 
case is quite reversed. The rhetorical side becomes as strong as the 
philosophical is weak. The interest in artistic speech which fol- 
lowed the Persian wars was nowhere greater than among the 
Sophists. Their self-imposed task as general educators in mat- 
ters public and private tended to increase the importance which 
they assigned to charm and impressiveness in presentation. The 


‘A notable instance of the employment of stylistic charm even in cosmo- 
logical studies may be seen in Plato; ef. Shorey, “The Interpretation of the 
Timaeus,” Amer. Jour of Phil., [X, pp. 401 ff.; 408 ff. On the general topic of 
the rhetorical influence upon philosophy see the handbooks, especially Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa (1898), 104 ff., 154, n.1, and elsewhere; Rohde, Griechische 
Roman (1900), pp. 344 ff. 

2It is true that some of the most permanent features of fine writing 
appear already in Heraclitus and Empedocles. The former, the first great 
prose writer, is justly styled the “source of a current in literature.” His prose 
was rhythmical. Heraclitus and, perhaps in imitation of him, Empedocles 
made frequent use of the great antinomies of thought which gave rise later 
to mere rhetorical antithesis. It is thought that Gorgias was a pupil of 
Empedocles (cf. Quintil., III, 2), and gained from him some features later 
made so prominent in his style. Diels (‘Gorgias u. Empedocles,” in 
Sitzungsber d. Berl. Ak., 1884, 343) presents evidence in regard to Empe- 
docles’ influence on Gorgias, both in philosophy and rhetoric; cf. Dimmler, 
Academica, 36,1; cf. Norden, Antike Kuntsprosa, I, 16f. 
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newly formed rhetoric of Sicily was turned to their uses. The 
intermingling of rhetoric and philosophy was a necessary result of 
the new themes which philosophy discussed and the fact that discus- 
sion became so general. The great Sophists, Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Hippias, Prodicus, though classed as philosophers as well, stand 
for nothing so much as brilliance of oratorical display. So, too, 
with those of lesser renown—notably Alcidamas, Polus, Pro- 
tarchus, and Thrasymachus of Chalcedon. Among the early 
philosophers we may note here Democritus (fifth century B.C.), 
who is characterized as a writer remarkable for eloquence, 
impetuosity, and brilliance, with use of poetic illustrations.? 

Among the followers of Socrates, not to speak of Xenophon 
(see pp. 203 f.), Aeschines was well versed in the rhetorical art, 
and as an orator wrote in special imitation of Gorgias.” 

The Megarians are said to have devoted themselves to idle 
and trivial disputations. 

Taking the term “epideictic”’ in its widest application —a style 
of prose in which ornateness is introduced in a conscious effort to 
please, Plato is a most conspicuous example of its use. Aris- 
totle, though no stylist in his extant works, is praised by Cicero 
and others for eloquence and beauty of style (see also Pais, rt. Ly. 
The attitude of the immediate followers of Plato toward rhetoric 
and the niceties of style was determined largely by his supposed 
hostility. His attacks upon the Sophists, his denunciation of that 
prostitution of the rhetorical art which would employ it for 
empty display or to secure an unworthy end, were interpreted as 
directed against oratory in itself. Little attention was paid to 
rhetoric or style until the time of Carneades (second century 
B. C.); yet this period, marked by indifference or open hostility 
on the part of the schools as a whole, presents several names 
associated with fine diction. For a favorable view of the Academy 
see Cicero, Or. 3, 12: “I confess that I have been made an 
orator such as I am, not by the workshop of the rhetoricians, but 

1 Of. Ciec., De Orat., I, 10, 42 and 49; Or. 20, 67; De Div., II, 64, 133; 
Diog. Laert, IX, 40; Plut., Qu. Conv., V, 7, 6, 2; Dion. of Hal., De Comp. 


Verb., c. 24. 
* Diog. Laert., II, 63; cf. also Walz, Rhet. Gr., 1X, 559 (Longinus). 
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by the walks of the Academy. For that is the school of manifold 
and various discourse in which first of all are imprinted the foot- 
steps of Plato, .... for all that copiousness and abounding 
source of eloquence is derived from these men.” Compare 
Brut., 31, 121; 97, 333; De Orat., I, 13, 55 and 56; Reid’s ed., 
Acad,, Introd., p. 13: “Cicero calls eloquence the child of the 
Academy.” He cites Parad., sec. 2; De Fat., 3; TPusee ia 
De Off., 1,3; De Fin., IV,5. We may note also Tac., Dial., 31. 

In the fourth century Xenocrates was of sufficient eminence 
as an orator to be employed on an embassy. Crantor was a 
writer of choice diction and pleasing fulness. Diog. Laert., IV, 
27; Cic., Acad. Q., II, 44, 135; for a fragment see Sext. Emp., 
XI, 51-8; Zeller (Plato and the Academy, 553). Polemo 
thought philosophy should concern itself with matters of practi- 
eal import only; Diog. Laert., 1V, 18. He wrote on literary topics, 
but was in general averse to popular display; Diog. Laert., Ll. ¢. 
Arcesilaus (Arcesilas) belongs to the third century. Cicero, De 
Orat., III, 18, 67, says: ‘“Arcesilas employed an eminently 
graceful manner of speaking, . . . . He was the first to adopt the 
practice of not declaring what he himself thought, but disputing 
what any other person said that he [ Arcesilaus | thought.” 
Diogenes Laertius says (IV, 28, speaking of the Academy ) that 
he began the custom of disputing both sides of a question. Else- 
where (IX, 51) he represents this idea as originating with Pro- 
tagoras. Cicero (Tusc., II, 3, 9) likes this custom as giving 
scope for eloquence, and says that Aristotle first made use of 
it, and later all the Aristotelians as well as the Academy.’ Quin- 
tilian (XII, 2, 25) makes the practice peculiar to the Academy 
and adds that it is likely to prove serviceable to eloquence.” The 
custom, wherever practiced, has naturally a strong epideictic tend- 
ency. Carneades is a notable example. Arcesilaus is compared 
with him, Cic., De Orat., III, 21, 80. Crates (third century 
B. C.) left orations delivered to assemblies and speeches as 
ambassador; Diog. Laert., IV, 23. 


1 Of. De Orat., I, 8, 84; III, 27, 107, 108. 
2 Cf. XII, 1, 35; Diog. Laert., VII, 18t. 
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The second century B. C. is rendered notable by Carneades, 
whose epideictic displays at Rome and elsewhere occasioned so 
much discussion. He marks the entrance of a new spirit into 
the Academy, a reversal of its traditional attitude. His striking 
eloquence is often referred to.’ Diodorus of Adramyttium 
(second century B..C.) united philosophy and rhetoric (Strabo, 
XIII, 1,66). As in the first period when the school avoided 
rhetorical display, so after Carneades there were some who 
stood out in opposition to the general trend, adhering to heredi- 
tary teachings. Clitomachus of Carthage (second century 
B. C.) was a pupil of Carneades, but a professed enemy of 
rhetoric, though his consolatio on the fall of Carthage would 
seem to have been of an epideictic character (Cicero., Tusc., 
IIT, 22,54). Cicero ( Tusc., II, 3, 9) shows that Philo of Larissa 
(first century B.C.) was enthusiastically devoted to rhetoric as well 
as philosophy. He is classed CEirsae lit 26) among those not 
only very eloquent, but also fond of introducing appropriate lines 
from the poets. Charmides (Charmadas in Cicero), also of the 
first century, was as remarkable for eloquence as was Clitomachus 
for genius (Cic., Acad. P., II, 6,16). He held that philosophy 
was the only source of eloquence (Cic., De Orat., I, 18, 84 ff.), 
denying that rhetoric was of any value in gaining it. He is 
classed among those who would relegate oratory to the court and 
petty-assembly tamquam in aliquod pistrinum (Cic., De Orat., I, 
11, 46); compare also Or. 16, 51, where Carneades compares the 
diction of Charmides and that of Clitomachus. Charmides seems 
a fair representative of a class of philosophers: who, though 
employing the arts of eloquence themselves, affect to despise 
rhetoric and deny its influence upon oratory.’ 

The Peripatetics had always an appreciation of the beauties 
of language, and seemed to pride themselves upon their devotion 
both to the theory and the practice. The Academy Justified its 
hostility by a one-sided interpretation of Plato, and the Peripa- 
tetics in their opposite position made appeal also to the founder 

1 Cic., De Orat., I, 45, 49 ; II, 38, 161; IIT, 18, 68; Acad., I, 12, 46; II, 18, 60; 


De Rep., 111, 8; De Fin., III, 12, 41; and elsewhere. 
2 Of. Sext. Empiricus, p. 678 (Bekk.). 
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of their school and his immediate successors. Cicero (De Orat., 
I, 10, 43) says: The Peripatetics hold that the very aids and 
ornaments of speech which you consider the peculiar property of 
orators must be sought from them. (They say ) that Aristotle 
and Theophrastus wrote more copiously and better than all the 
masters of the art of speech.’ 

Cicero probably refers to the general course of Peripatetic 
philosophy, but in the case of the Academy chiefly to his own or 
the immediately preceding period, when he speaks of the “delicate 
and flowing style of the Peripatetics and the Academy,” and adds 
that their language is “too diffuse and luxuriant for a spirited 
contest in the forum or a pleading at the bar” (Brut., 31, 121).* 

In harmony with the general favor in which the Peripatetics 
held graceful writing is the fact that more than the other schools 
they seem to have taken up literary and historical studies. 


1 Cf. also Orat., I, 5, and Tusce., I, 4,7: “joined eloquence with philoso- 
phy” (cf. Heine’s note), and Brut., 31,119 and 120, where he indicates that 
he regards the Peripatetic philosophy as the most proper to form the ideal 
orator’s style upon; cf. De Orat., III, 35, 141; Orat. 19, 62; Quintil., III, 1, 15; 
XII, 2, 25; Tac., Dial., 31. For general appreciative reference to Aristotle’s. 
style see note, Wilkins’ De Orat.,I, 11, 49. To the references there Grote 
adds (Aristotle, I, 43), Ad Att., II, 1; Dion. of Hal., De Comp. Verb , chap. xxiv; 
Demetrius (Spengel, III, 290,27). We may add still further Cic., Tusc., I, 4, 
7; De Orat., III, 18, 67; III, 35, 140-44. 

2 Cicero is not careful to distinguish between the Platonists and Aristote- 

*lians in his references to the rhetorical qualities of philosophical schools; cf. 
Teuffel and Schwabe, Lat. Lit., sec. 183; Cic., Brut., chap. 31. et passim. The 
Academy and the Peripatetics are referred to separately as contributing 
much to oratory, but in several of the more notable passages the two schools. 
are joined; e.g., De Fin., IV, 3, 6, where he grows enthusiastic over their 
“instances of good speaking in orations,” their “polish and fitness,” and their 
“brilliance of language.” “With what splendid language have they adorned 
that part of the subject which requires ornate and impressive eloquence, 
discussing justice .... not like men picking out thorns—the Stoics.... 
but like men who knew how to handle great subjects elegantly. What there- 
fore are their consolations ? what their exhortations?” Cf. also De Orat., III, 
27, 107, 108, 109: “omnem civilem orationem in horum alterutro genere 
versari.” Cicero’s ideal orator is a combination of the orator and the philoso- 
pher: cf. De Orat., 1, 15,68; Tusc., I, 26, 64, 65; V,.2,5,6; De Orat., I, 339% 
I, 10, 48; II, 16, 60, 61; III, 143; Orat. 3,12, 18. His own power as an orator 
is due to philosophy: Tusc., I, 3,6; Ora’., 3, 12, 13; De Or., I, 20, 91; P. arch... 
VI, 12, 18. 
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Zeller (Aristotle, II, 451) says that no philosopher after Strato 
merits the name of an independent thinker. The school culti- 
vated history, literature, and grammar, and devoted itself zeal- 
ously to rhetoric and ethics. This last statement must apply, 
though in a lesser degree, to the period preceding Strato. 

The successor of Aristotle was given the name Theophrastus 
in recognition of the “divine character of his eloquence.’”' 
Strabo (XIII, 2, 4) says “Aristotle made all his disciples 
eloquent, but Theophrastus most eloquent of all.” Heraclides 
of Pontus (fourth century B. C.) was a versatile writer in 
general literature and rhetoric and philosophy. He wrote 
histories, some in the style of comedy and some in that of 
tragedy. His writings are cdd\ord Te Kal dpiota, Diog. Laert., 
V, 86-90. 

Of Callisthenes of Olynthus (fourth century B. C.) Cicero 
says (De Orat., II, 14, 58) that his style was appropriate for 
rhetorical declamation rather than history; cf. Ad Quint., XI 
(XIIT), 4; Plutarch (Alewx., 53 and 54) shows his dexterity in 
arguing both sides of a question epideictically. 

Clearchus of Soli (fourth century B. C.) is styled by Zeller 
(Aristotle, II, 443) a man of literature rather than a philosopher, 
Lynceus and Praxiphanes (fourth century B.C.) are cited by 
the same authority as among those who turned from philosophy 
“to history, history of literature, politics, ethics, and rhetoric,’”? 
Demetrius of Phalerum, at the very close of this century, presents 
the style of the philosopher combined with the orator’s strength 
and impressiveness; Diog. Laert., V, 82. A versatile writer: 
“the most polished of all these orators ;”” Cicero, De Orat., IT, 23, 
95; Orat. 27,92, 94; Brut., 1X, 37; De Of, I, 1, 8, speaks of his 
pre-eminence as a philosopher and orator. Strato, of the third 
century, was chiefly noted as a natural scientist.* Ritter, Hist. 

' Diog. Laert., V,388; Strabo, XIII, 2,4; Cic., Orat. 19, 62; Quintil., X, 1,83; 
Cic., Tusc., V, 9,24; De Orat., 1, 11, 49; IIT, 48, 184; and Brut., 9,38; 31, 121. 

* Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, ‘ Asianismus und Atticismus,” Hermes, XXXV 
(1900), 16, refers to the epideictic tendency of Aristotle’s immediate friends 
and pupils. 

’ Gross’ statement (Philodemus, LV) seems to be based upon a misinter- 
pretation of Diog. Laert., V, 58. 
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of Phil., ITI, 370, says that after him came the period of affected _ 
ornament. lLyco of Troas (third century B. C.) is classed by 
Ritter, 1. c., with Aristo of Ceos and Critolaus as one of those 
who helped clothe philosophy in the mantle of oratory (Strabo, ’ 
X, 5, 6). Cicero (De Fin. V, 5, 13) speaks of him as a man 
rich in eloquence. Diog. Laert. (V, 66) terms him a surpassingly 
sweet speaker, and as evidence of his reputation in this regard 
adds a current play upon his name. 

Aristo of Ceos is fixed for us as a philosopher of strong 
epideictic tendency by Strabo’s (X, 5, 6) characterization : “The 
oldest imitator of Bion.’’ Cicero (De Fin., V, 5, 13) says he 
was a “neat and elegant writer” of ‘polished style,” but lacking 
in dignity. 

In the second century B. C. Critolaus was one of the embassy 
to Rome (155 B.C.), where he gained great favor as an orator. 
His style was scita et teretia (Gell, VI, 14, 10). Cicero (De 
Fin., V, 5, 14) refers to his eloquence.’ Quintilian (TI, 17y2s) 
shows that he wrote also on rhetoric. Sextus Empiricus (p. 677, - 
10, Bekk.) says that Critolaus and his followers, noticing the ease 
with which rhetoric was prostituted, spoke ill of it and called it 
KaKOTEXVIa. 

Agatharchides (second century B. C.) wrote on grammar, 
history, and geography. Photius says his style was dignified, 
clear, full of sententious passages. In his speeches he imitated 
Thucydides. Apellicon of Teos (first century B. C.) was 
employed as an ambassador in the war against Mithridates. 
Athenaeus of Seleucia (first century B. C.) was among those 
who styled rhetoric the art of deceiving. 

The Stoics, like the Peripatetics, regarded rhetoric as of 
great importance. But their interest was in its formal side 
rather than in rhetoric as a means of securing the more pleasing 
qualities of style. Diogenes Laertius says (VII, 42) that the 
Stoics adopted the common definition of rhetoric as the art of 
speaking well vepi Tov év dueEdd@ Adyov ; but with them speaking 
well was speaking the exact truth( Walz, Rhet. Gr., VIL, 8, 20). 

1 Of. De Orat., IT, 38, 160. 
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In spite of individuals of marked epideictic characteristics, it 
is a just representation of the school as a whole which Quintilian 
gives (X, 1, 84): “The old Stoics paid but little attention to 
elocution. They had great power of reasoning and in enforcing 
what they taught. They were rather acute in discussing their 
subjects than lofty in style—an excellence at which they certainly 
do not aim.” So also Cicero, Brut., 31, 119 ff.: “They [the 
Stoics | devote their whole time to the study of logic and never 


trouble to acquire the free, fluent, varied style. Your uncle | Cato | 
gained what the Stoics could give —the art of reasoning, but for 
the art of speaking went to the masters of rhetoric.”' The 
Stoics use “language which is not clear, smooth, and flowing ; but 
meager and dry, broken and disjointed; and if anyone shall 
approve such a style, he will do so with this limitation, that 
it is not suited for the orator” (De Orat., II, 38, 159).’ 

Aristo of Chios is styled by Diog. Laert. (VII, 161) a man of 
persuasive eloquence and of great popularity with the masses. 
He was popularly called the “siren.” Zeller (Hpicureans and 
Stoics, 60) says he was fluent and wordy, and adds that he 
condemned logic. 

Diogenes the Stoic was one of the embassy to Rome (155 
B. C.), and there made epideictic speeches. His style was 
modesta et sobria (Gell., VI, 14, 10). 

Mnesarchus (second century B.C.) is classed (Cic., De Orat., 
I, 11, 45, 46) among those who would relegate oratory to the 
court and petty-assembly tamquam in aliquod pistrinum. In 
De Orat., 1, 18, 83, he is represented as saying: “‘Those whom 
we call orators are nothing but a set of mechanics, with glib and 
well-practiced tongues. No one can be an orator but the man of 
true wisdom—the philosopher.” Panaetius of Rhodes (second 
century B. C.) is said to have aimed at a more brilliant 
rhetorical style. Cicero (De Fin., IV, 28, 79) shows that he 
was fond of quoting Plato, Xenophon, and Theophrastus. His 
belief that a lawyer is justified in supporting the probable, even 


1Cf. also Brut., 31, 118. 
2 Of. also Brut., 31, 118, end; De Orat., III, 18, 65 and 66. 
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though it be not altogether true (De Off., II, 14, 51), may 
throw some light on the character of his style. Strabo (ILI, 
2, 9) speaks of an exaggerated rhetorical style as characteristic of 
Posidonius (first century B. C.). He was a versatile writer, 
an ambassador to Rome in 86 B.C. He discoursed with dig- 
nity and fluency on the value of pain, while being tortured by 
the gout (Cic., Tusc., IT, 25,61). His style was far removed 
from the ungraceful stiffness which frequently characterized the 
Stoics. Athenodorus of Tarsus (first century B. C.) won great 
influence through his capacity for discoursing at great length 
without preparation on any given subject. Among the Romans 
Seneca (first century B. C.) presents the epideictic qualities in 
great prominence. Quintilian (X, 1, 125) does not approve his 
style; cf. Aul. Gell., XII, 12. The views of the Stoics of the 
second century A. D. may be gathered from the writings of 
Epictetus, who, while professing approval of skill in argument, 
urges those who would follow real philosophy to make eloquence 
purely subordinate.’ In ITI, 23, he chides those who are fond 
of ostentation. Philosophy must attract by its teachings, not 
through display. Hearers should leave the school with pain 
rather than with pleasure. It is a school of surgery. He quotes 
Rufus as saying that, if one had leisure to praise him, he was 
speaking to no purpose. His Enchiridion, 33, 11, advises 
against attending private display-recitations; cf. also 1, 26. 
He does not entirely reject care about speaking, but men must 
not be captivated by it as by a siren (1, 23, end). Plato’s 
eloquence was no aid to his philosophy (1, 8).’ 

The attitude of the Epicureans upon the question of fine 
writing is quite similar to that of the Stoics, and their theories 
were fully observed in practice. Epicurus cared nothing for 
logic or literature. He thought rhetoric of value only to give 
clearness (Diog. Laert., X, 13). His writings, however, are not 
characterized by this quality, and are not free from ostentation. 
Diogenes Laertius, X, 2, says he was led to the study of philosophy 

LOfo US eel tel Lille 

* Cf. Simplicius on Epictetus, chaps. 49, 33,11; 44 and 45. 
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by a contempt for the grammarians who could not explain 
certain points in Hesiod. His advice is: ‘Avoid all kinds of 
”! Aristophanes the grammarian (Diog. Laert., X, 13) 
censures his choice of words; Cicero (Tusc., II, 3, 8) speaks, as 
though voicing the general sentiment, in derision of Epicurus 
and the whole school as taking no pains to express themselves 


education. 


well and therefore unfit to be read. This agrees with other 
evidence that the hostility of Epicurus had become hereditary in 
the school. 

Hermarchus of Mitylene (270 B. C.) was his successor. 
Diogenes Laertius (X, 24) says that he was devoted to rhetoric, 
and that his writings were “‘«dd\Nota.”’ Cicero classes Metro- 
dorus (fourth century B. C.) with Epicurus in his censure 
(Tusc., II, 3, 4). Lucretius seems checked in his natural tend- 
ency to eloquent style by his adherence to Epicureanism.” 
A bitter opponent of rhetoric appears in the first century B. C. 
in the person of Philodemus. He follows and enlarges upon 
the teachings of Epicurus. His views are set forth in his 
rhetoric. He is especially opposed to the claim that rhetoric 
can fit youth for public life. He compares rhetoric and 
philosophy, to the disadvantage of the former. Rhetoric con- 
tributes nothing to human welfare. Rhetors are sycophants; 
they get money falsely; they destroy the people. Philosophy is 
the benefactor of the race; it is the only source of right living, 
the true basis for oratory. His position on the question, Is 

'Diog. L., X, 6; cf. also Quintil., XII, 2, 24; II, 17,15; Cic., De Fin., I, 7. 

* Lucretius, speaking of the inspiration of his theme (I, 921 ff.) and the 
pleasures of poetry, assumes a distinctly apologetic tone. He makes haste to 
give his didactic and scientific purpose the chief prominence. He excuses for 
the use of verse and for poetic beauty, and shows the estimate he would 
place upon it by comparing it to the honey with which physicians smear the 
cup that contains a bitter potion. The same comparison is made, Book IV, 
1-25, and for the same purpose. In J, 143 ff. and elsewhere, the subordination 


of literary beauty is made clear; cf. 1,415. He puts forth lucidity as his 
great aim, I, 143, 144, 415, 933. He speaks in scorn (I, 643, 644) of those who 
veraque constituunt, quae belle tangere possunt 
auris et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore. 
The exceeding difficulty of his task is referred to I, 136-9, 920-50; III, 
258-61. 
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rhetoric an art? is somewhat inconsistent. At one time he 
makes full denial (see p. 225, end); at another he seems to 
hold, against other Epicureans, that Sophistic rhetoric is an art. 
There is no art of forensic or judicial oratory. Every man’s 
general knowledge will answer for that. The question is dis- 
cussed, e. g., Vol. I, pp. 68, 69 (Suppl., p. 34, Sudhaus); Suppl., 
38, 45, 47, 61, 22, Vol. IT, p. 235." 


1 The conflict between rhetoric and philosophy was long and memorable. 
Their rivalry had a basis in differing views in regard to the theory and 
method of intellectual and moral training. There was added to this in many 
cases bitter personal animosity. The periods of most heated strife were the 
fifth and second centuries B. C.and the second and fourth A.D. Between these 
the conflict lulled. Sometimes one side or the other seemed almost conquered, 
only to revive and renew the struggle on slightly different grounds. With 
such fiuctuations it continued for more than eight centuries. The Greeks 
traced both their rhetoric and their philosophy back to Homer. But previous 
to the close of the fifth century neither had received formal study; they were 
not reduced to a system, and no rivalry existed. The philosophical studies of 
the pre-Socratics were not of such a nature as to come into special conflict 
with oratory. The two did not occupy common territory. Then came the 
conscious effort to formulate the laws of language and argumentation, and to 
teach men to speak well. Oratory also claimed to give ethical and political 
culture. At almost the same time Socrates created a new meaning for 
philosophy —the study of men rather than of the physical universe. His 
successors followed him in this, though with less rigid adherence to his limita- 
tions. From this time on philosophy in its highest sense meant the pursuit 
of truth. While this conception of philosophy was in process of formation 
the Sophists precipitated conflict by the extent and character of their pre- 
tensions. They claimed to be the exponents of culture, to unite in themselves 
philosophy and rhetoric. The task of educating the youth should fall to 
them. In asense their claims were well founded, but neither their rhetoric 
nor their philosophy was of the higher type. Truth was not the only or the 
chief aim in their investigations. The beautiful in form and the specious in 
argument were in many cases the limit of their search. Their educational 
aim was to produce the subtle man, the successful politician, rather than 
breadth of view and nobility of character. A quibble was as important a 
topic for discussion as a serious moral question. Rhetorical training sufficed 
for all the needs of life. 

The strong grounds taken by Plato in opposition to these defects in 
sophistic ideals is familiar. The lines on which the conflict was to be waged 
are already visible. It was carried on with vigor by the philosophers and 
the rhetors, who in a sense were the successors of the Sophists. It does not 
seem probable that this strife affected the mass of the people to any extent. 
Arnim supposes that, in spite of the radical differences between them, phi- 
losophy and rhetoric were looked upon only as two means of education 
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The Cynics were followers of Antisthenes (fourth century 
B. C.), so noted as an epideictic orator. He was a pupil of 
Gorgias, and retained, in some of his writings at least, the 
style peculiar to that school after he had turned to philo- 
sophical studies; Diog. Laert., VI, 2; of. also, for his epi- 
deictic qualities, Diog. Laert., VI, 14. He was fond of playing 
on words. Antisthenes is the earliest writer in whose works 
a dvatpi8y is cited.’ The Cynics and the Stoics were especially 
inclined to the adoption of this form, and some of its peculiar quali- 
ties are seen already in Antisthenes. Diogenes Laertius, VI, 9, may 


differing chiefly in method. Socrates and Protagoras were to them men of 
the same calling. With modifications, it was the present-day question of the 
“practical” education versus general mental training. At the close of the 
fourth century B.C. rhetoric had taken a subordinate place. It was one of 
the culture topics, the éyxvcAva padjpara. The introduction of Greek civiliza- 
tion to Rome was simultaneous with the renewal of the slumbering rivalry. 
Should rhetoric or philosophy gain the greater influence? Philodemus, 
Sextus Empiricus, Quintilian, Cicero, and Lucian are the chief sources of 
information, and the points of attack were plainly much the same as in 
earlier centuries. The differences were still based on opposing conceptions 
of culture. Specific charges were brought against rhetoric: 

1. It is not an art. It fails when tried by the Stoic definition of a réxv7; 
Cracng oexbetimp.. 0. is205 Quintil, LL, U7 18) 27 ile 16, Us 01, 16. 1s 
Philod., I, 22; I1,107. A true art is the same regardless of time and place ; 
rhetoric is not, sois notan art. A true art deals with the truth; rhetoric 
makes use of falsehoods, therefore is not an art; cf. Philod., 1,22. All true 
arts have a definite end (ré\os) which they attain; rhetoric has not, therefore is 
not an art; Sext. Emp., 18; Quintil., II, 17, 22; Philod., II, 105, 125. The 
three kinds of oratory (cuuBovdeurikdy, Suxavixdy, émcdecxtixdv) each have a separate 
purpose and each fails. 

2. Rhetoric lacks practical utility. Cities have expelled rhetoricians, 
notably Sparta, Athens, Crete, and Rome. There were orators before 
rhetoric existed and there are now, outside of the schools of rhetoric. 

3. Rhetoric lacks a tAn iéta —a materia propria. 

4, There were also attacks on the hollowness and pretension of rhetoric. 
It was a mere trick of persuasion. Facility in speaking must be viewed with 
suspicion. Sudhaus holds (ed. Philod.) that all these arguments were formu- 
lated by one person, Critolaus. In general on this question consult Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, I, p. 250, n. 2; p. 8, n. 2; Sudhaus, Philodemus, Suppl.; 
Arnim, Dio von Prusa, pp. 4-114 (1898). 

1The dcatp.84 was a short discourse on some philosophical theme, with a 
slight dialogue between the speaker and an imagined opponent. For further 
discussion see pp. 234 ff. 
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perhaps imply his employment of inanimate objects as speakers. 
The passage represents a statue as speaking. Anaximenes of 
Lampsacus, 330 B. C., was a noted rhetorician. His history is 
blamed (Plut., Praec. Pol., VI, 7) because of its many rhetorical 
speeches. Menippus of Gadara was a pure satirist. Monimus 
(fourth century B. C.) mingled jest with serious themes; Diog. 
Laert., VI, 83. Diogenes Laertius (IX, 110) says of Timon the 
Skeptic (third century B.C.) that he occupied himself with works 
quite inconsistent with philosophy — comedy, tragedy, lyric and 
epic poetry. He was witty and a satirist. Sextus Empiricus 
(beginning of third century A. D.) was strongly opposed to all 
forms of rhetoric. 

The vast increase in the circle of interests embraced under 
the term “philosophy” not only favored the retention and rapid 
increase of epideictic features, but would have rendered their 
exclusion difficult. After Aristotle (the pre-Socratics and Sophists 
are referred to on p. 214; of. p. 224) there were few who devoted 
themselves exclusively to philosophy in the stricter meaning. 
Tsocrates had used the term in a very comprehensive sense. 
It became more and more inclusive. Aristotle’s wider definition 
of philosophy, as including all scientific knowledge and research, 
became still further extended until Chrysippus styles it “the 
science of things divine and human.” (This is repeated by 
Max. Tyr., 32,1; see p. 239.) Cicero, De Orat., I, 3, 6-12, ealls 
philosophy “the originator and parent of all the arts which merit 
praise ;” III, 35, 142, 143 “a union of wisdom and eloquence ;”’ 
cf. also Tusc.,1, 26, 64,65; V,2,5,6. Plut., Script. M.de Ed. Pue- 
rorum, 10, says: The chief advantages gained from philosophy 
are ‘to honor parents, worship the gods, obey the laws, treat others 
well, restrain passion,” etc., through a long list of moral and 
civic virtues, at whose basis, he claims, lies the study of philosophy. 
Philosophy thus becomes almost coextensive with all useful knowl- 
edge. The relations between this expanded and popularized 
philosophy and rhetoric were, from the very nature of the case, 
intimate. There was an instinctive feeling of kinship. They 
worked reciprocally. _ Philosophy had need of rhetoric to present 
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its principles and teachings in clear and, what was equally 
important, in pleasing and impressive manner, while the orator, 
who had already received a great part of his training in the 
schools of philosophy —the chief educational institutions of the 
time—naturally turned to it as furnishing popular material for 
the exercise of his oratorical powers. It agrees with this that 
so many were at the same time, or at different periods of their 
lives, philosophers and rhetors, or joined with philosophy studies 
in poetry, history, and general literature. Quintilian, ITT, 1, 15, 
says: “Philosophers have paid even more attention to rhetoric 
than the rhetors since Theophrastus.” Cicero (Orat. 3, 12, 13) 
says that he owed less to the schools of rhetoric than to the 
Academy.'. In the latter passage the oratorical power of Pericles 
and of Demosthenes is ascribed to their philosophical studies. 
Plato (Phaedrus, 270 A) says that Pericles owes his great ora- 
torical power to the philosophical training he received from inter- 
course with Anaxagoras ; cf. Plut., V. Pericles. This is in proof 
of the general proposition that philosophical training is necessary 
for the highest excellence as a speaker. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Ad Ammaeum de Demosth. et Aristot., chaps. 1-3, pro- 
tests against the idea that Demosthenes gained his perfection of 
style from Aristotle. Isocrates, Cicero, and Themistius (each 
living in an age of sharp discussion between rhetoric and philoso- 
phy) are conspicuous among those who regarded themselves as 
embodying and reconciling rhetoric and philosophy. 

With this natural affinity between philosophy and rhetoric 
we must connect as an auxiliary, also epideictic in its very 
nature, the relations between philosophy and religion. Philoso- 
phy had helped to destroy the old beliefs, and now assumed to 
supply their place. The entire field of morals was taken under 
its care. There were those who devoted themselves chiefly to 
theory, but others must pass about among the masses of the 
people and publish in popular form the teachings of philosophers, 
applying them to practical questions of everyday life. Some of 
these philosophers were men of independent power, but the great 
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majority must have contented themselves with elaborating and 
presenting the thoughts of others. Wilamowitz characterizes 
the situation in the third century B. C.: The people wanted the 
teachings of the great leaders. They could not go to them. They 
must depend upon the ‘wandering preachers.” Therefore their 
compositions were reproductions, expositions, sermons from a text 
furnished by some renowned philosopher, moralizing Tapalveres, 
all popularized by verses from Homer and other familiar poets, 
witticisms, quotations from historians, and the like (condensed 
from Antigonos v. Karystos, 312). 

There was temptation, to which many yielded, to reduce phi- 
losophy to idle trifling, to exalt the manner above the thought. 
Epideictic display is inherent in these conditions. The hollow- 
ness and pretense of much popular philosophy are implied in 
Appian, Bell. Mith., XII, 5, 28. 

Thus the enlarged scope of philosophy, its new relations with 
the masses of the people, its assumption of control over general 
education, and especially of religious instruction, the applica- 
tion of ethics to practical living, and in particular the relations 
between philosophy and rhetoric, lead to a prominence of the 
epideictic spirit in philosophy, governed in degree by the condi- 
tions of different periods and by individual character. 

From the very earliest times we may discern a certain practical 
commingling of the epideictic and the philosophical. This is 
first noticeable in a union of the parenetic and the epideictie 
elements ; ef. p. 96. The fact is noted on p. 136 that the Baovdxos 
Adyos exists contemporaneously and in close connection with a 
similar composition termed the mept Baoirelas, and that the latter 
in many cases differed chiefly in the more general, impersonal, 
and essay-like character of its treatment and in the prominence 
given to the ovpBovrevtexos element. The mept Baoiretas has a 
special interest here from this latter point of view. Joined with 
the mpotpertixds, which, in many cases at least, must have differed 
from it chiefly in being less restricted in its application, it is one 
of the oldest examples of a combination of the epideictic style 
and popular philosophy. These two forms have a long history. 
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The avowed purpose of the rept Baovdevas —to present the prin- 
ciples upon which a prince should base his rule and to portray 
the ideal sovereign (see p. 136)—is one which falls in easily with 
the natural tendency of the philosopher to turn preacher. It 
presents an honorable and attractive theme, and one, too, in which 
the display element could hardly be excluded. The origin of 
this form is epideictic (see p. 136). It is seen in Isocrates 
(e. g., Ad Nicoclem) and in the works of Antisthenes, his con- 
temporary (Diog. Laert., VI, 16). From this time on it has a 
prominent place in the history of moralizing philosophy. We 
find one or more treatises under this title credited by Diogenes 
Laertius to the following philosophers: Aristotle, Antisthenes, 
Cleanthes, Epicurus, Ocellus Lucanus, Persaeus, Sphaerus, Strato, 
Theophrastus (cf. p. 234).' 

Previous to this Gorgias and Lysias in their display orations 
at Olympia had made the feature of advice an important part (cf. 
Isocrates, pp. 95, 96), and thus the introduction of the parenetic 
element in an éwideés had received legitimization, if that were 
needed. The mpotpertixds, exhortatio, or tapawertikds, as it is 
sometimes called,’ has a long and interesting history (cf. Hart- 
lich, Leipziger Studien, XI, 1889). In a broad way the spo- 
tpemtixds is a union of philosophy and rhetoric. The Sophists 

1 For more purely epideictic orators who chose this theme cee the list in 
the closing chapter. 

2 Hartlich, Leipziger Studien, XI, 222, et passim, discusses the meaning 
of the terms mrapaiveois and mporpertixds Néyos. He refers to the familiar synony- 
mous use of rporperrixds \dyos, mapdkdyots, and mporpor}. Here he might have 
added épudw and its derivatives, especially rapédpunois ; cf. lamblichus, Protrep., 
ed. Pistelli, p. 24, 18 (zapépunow emt pidocodiav), and elsewhere. But the unquali- 
tied assertion, “apalveors non est exhortatio, sed, ut Senecae verbo utar (Ep. 
95, 65), praeceptio,” while stating a true distinction, gives an impression of 
uniformity in the use of these words which is not warranted by the usage of 
Greek authors. The lack of separate rhetorical treatment in extant works 
renders the exact idea contained in these two terms more difficult to deter- 
mine. The mpotpertixds dO\nrats, for which rules are given in Dionys. of Hal. 
(Ars Rhet., chap. vii), is of little assistance. It is purely epideictic, and its 
connections are with the panegyric and the general’s speech (cf. p. 232, and 
for further discussion of its relations to the general’s speech, see pp. 209 ff.). It 


is quite a different thing from the mrporpemrixds Novos as a characteristic speech 
of philosophy and rhetoric. The casual references to protreptic and parenetic 
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claimed that such a union existed in themselves, and with them 
doubtless this form originated, as Hirzel argues, Hermes, X, 
61 ff. Isocrates (Ad Demon., 3) implies a well-settled title.’ 
It has no extant rhetorical treatment as a distinctive form of 
epideictic oratory. Menander recognizes it only as a concomitant 


1 Cf. also Euthyd., 278 D and 307 A, and elsewhere in Plato. 


speech in Menander are also of little assistance to a clear idea of the use of 
these terms. In general we may say: (1) that such technieal distinction as 
Hartlich states can be easily established and instances of its use presented ; 
but (2) it is also true that in many cases the words seem to be used even by 
technical writers as fully interchangeable; and (3) in the vast majority of 
instances they are used in a loose, indefinite way, either with almost the same 
meaning, or more frequently with a more or less noticeable predominance of 
the precept character in the word wapay6 and its derivatives. We may add, 
at this point, that the lexicons(exc. Hesychius, cf. also Stephanus) fail to give 
any distinctive use of the words, and the meanings given there require no 
special notice. In trying to determine more fully their usage, we have con- 
sulted especially the following authors: Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Dion 
Chrysostomus, Iamblichus, Sextus Empiricus, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
Andocides, Dinarchus, Lysias, Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, the rhetors as found in Spengel and Walz. 

The narrow technical use of the words rapalvesis and mpotperrtixds ébyos, 
and the general scope of each, may be seen in such passages as Isoc., Ad 
Demon., init. (ef. also Dionys. of Hal., rporpwvnrixés, 1); Stobaeus, Kel., II, p. 
14; Aeschines, Contra Ctes., 154; Or. 1,191; Plato, Huthyd., 274 EH; and, in the 
case of the mporperrixds éyos, many others; cf. also Seneca, Ep. 95, 65. It 
should be observed, however, that Seneca in Epistles 94 and 95 is referring to 
philosophy only, and that the rapalveors and mporperrixds Adyos as technical 
déyor had other uses as well. Technically the zporperrixds \éyos is an exhorta- 
tion to some general course — philosophy, rhetoric, virtue. It gives a com- 
prehensive view, setting forth the advantages and removing the objections 
(Stobaeus, Ecl., II, 14 ff.). The rapatveois is practically without formal defini- 
tion. The essentials of its technical use may readily be discovered from 
Isoc., Ad Demon., init.; Plato, Def., 413 C ; Seneca, Ep. 95, 65; and other inci- 
dental references. Cf. also Stephanus, Lew., s: v. rapalveors and mporpemrikds 
Néyos. In distinction from the rporpemrixds Abyos the rapalveois presents a series 
of precepts which will serve as a guide of conduct under fixed conditions; cf. 
Seneca, Ep. 95, 7, where illustration is taken from the pilot. The rapatvecis as 
a part of philosophy may have a restricted and personal application, e. g., how 
to manage servants; or it may be more general, e, g., how to live well. Aristo 
the Stoic and Cleanthes (Seneca, Hp. 94, 1ff.; 95, 1) favor the more general view. 
Isocrates, De Permut., 67, 68, recognizes that a special style is appropriate 
for the mapalvecis. It does not require that continuity of diction which he 
adopts elsewhere, but each thought is, as it were,a separate head : dmodvcas yap 
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of some other form of oration, e. g., an important element in 
the Aaa (Sp. III, 388) and the tpomeumrKds Adyos (Sp. ITI, 
395). In either of these exhortation may, under appropriate 
conditions, become the controlling motive of the oration ; cf. also 
the rapapvOntiKes and the émitagios. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 


ard TOU mporépou Kal Xwpls worep TA Kaoypeva KepdAara roujoas. We may add here 
the fact that the technical use of rporperrixés is far more frequent and well 
defined than is the case with the contrasted word; e. g.. Hesychius contains a 
discussion of rporpory, but none of zapatveois ; so with Ernesti, Lex. ; Stepbanus 
alone refers to both. This prominence of the parenetic element in the word 
mapa and its derivatives agrees with the connection which igs sometimes 
made between gnomic poetry and the rapatveois ; cf. Dion. Chrys., Or. II, p. 20, 
10 (Dind.); Sext. Emp., 274, 25 (660, 20 ff., Bekk.); 276, 29 (662, 30, Bekk.); 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 1,78; Photius has a rapatvecis did yveuoroylas ; 
ef. also Cod. Gr. Sangerm., fol., 168A: ypamar kara ororxyetov maparverical. Yet in 
Walz, Rhet. Gr., II, 592, 2, the yrdun is styled a speech, émi 7u mporpérwy, e. g., 
that one ought to entertain strangers; cf. also II, 592, 22, In II, 291 and 297, 
14 ff, the yvéun is made a chief source of rporpor. 

Quite in line with this is an almost technical use of rapalveots among the 
rhetors, where it seems to mean the moral or application, Sp. II, 21, 11; 
Walz, Rhet., 576, 18. A mapalveoss may be derived from a myth; yet iv II, 
558, 9, it is said that the myth belongs to the cupPovdeurixdy yévos, for by it we 
mporpéropev eri tt. The xpela (II, 588, 19) is useful for rapatveors. In II, 574, 15, 
Aesop's Fables give a Bwwoehh thy rapalveccy, ola pirwp did pvOwy movovpevos ; Cf. 
Il, 577, 22. Hartlich concludes (J. ¢.) that the zapaivess belongs to the 
yévos cupBovrevrixdy, and his language seems open to the implication that 
the mporperrixds \dyos does not. He quotes Ammonius, 132, to the effect that 
the rapalvecis is a part of the cuvpBovdA}. But this is inconclusive as a distinc- 
tion, as unlimited evidence might be produced, including the rporpor}, under 
this head; e. g., Syrianus, Walz, Rhet. Gr., IV, 763; II, 592, 22; II, 568, 9; 
Plato, Def., 413 C; Legg., XI, 933 B; Alc., I, 107 B; Dion. Chrys., Or. II, 
p. 20, 10 (Dind.), and 29, 19; Demosth., Prooem., LVI, et passim ad lib. 
Instances of the interchangeable use of these words may be noted as follows: 
Demosthenes, Or. LXI, 51, has rpotpépw ce pds thy didogodlay, and in the same 
section uses rapa. as a substitute, col re taparvd girocopeiv. Walz, Rhet. Gr, 
II, 297, 14 ff., under the chapter-heading ris 6¢ yrwuns 76 wév éore mporperrixdr, 
TO 6€ amorpenTixby, Tapalverrs and mapacvoduev as well as mporperrixdy are used in 
the discussion ; II, 588, 19, speaks of the usefulness of the xpela for rapatveors, 
and in the next line rporpérouey is used to refer to the same thing — rois dé 
emihoyos dud THs mapavécews, év ols (mrodv rata mporpérouer; II, 568, 26, uses 
mapavGy in contrast with drorpérwy, where one would require mpotpérwv; cf. 
also IT, 592, 3 and 22; 571, 23, 24; 573, 20; and Menander (Sp. III, 405, 20-23 ; 
410, 10, 17; 453, 13; IT, 23, 20). 

Menander epi émiragiov (Sp. III, 421, 28 ff.), speaking of the hortatory 
character which the érirdg¢ws may assume, says: cuuBovrAhy Kal broOh«nv mpds 
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in sec. 3 of his Mé@od05 érifadawwv says, “with praise mingle 
advice.” He also presents details for a speech entitled mpotpemt- 
Kos abAntais ; of. p. 209. Thisis of pure epideictic character. Its 
appropriate time is the wavyjyupis. Exhortation is made the first 
térros, but forms only a small part of the speech as a whole. He 
has no treatment of the mpotpertixds except in this specialized 


Thy yuvaika kal mpos Tots watdas, ef dyav véo. TYYXavo"ey SvTEs, THY pev nrovdy Tas 
dpxatas kal dploras T&v yuvatkGv kal npwras, Tos dé watdas (mov Tas TOU maTpos ape- 
ras, which is parenetic. But Dionys. of Hal. (ué0odos émiradiwy, 4) uses mpotpérw 
in the same situation; cf. also Plato, Menewenus, 263 E, where mapaiverac and 
mapaxeevouevos are used in the same part of the émirdguos. In his rules for the 
epithalamium (sec. 3) he uses mpotpory for the precept: live in harmony, and 
like instances could be multiplied indefinitely; cf. Thuc., Il, 45; Sopatr., 
Avatp., p. 338; Plato, Clit.,410 D; Euthyd., 282 D, 283 A, B, where mapakehev- 
oriKkds Abyos ér’ dperhy takes the place of the usual phrase mporpemrckds Adyos er’ 
dperhv; but mapaxededw is a recognized substitute for mapawé. Hdt. uses 
mpotpérw but once (I, 31,1), and there it means “admonish by example,” for 
which rapav6 might be used. The cohortatio to the Greeks assigned to 
Justin Martyr, though a pure zporpemrikés, has the title \dyos mapawwerikds mpos 
"EdAnvas; cf. Isidore. The mporperrixds \dyos of Iamblichus shows not only 
the lack of clear distinction between the terms, but also that the rapatvecis 
had a legitimate place within the mporperrixés. On p. 111, 6 (ed. Pistelli) he 
has dvvatar rapaivety Ta aia, etc., though three lines before zporpémew is used in 
like conditions. Chap. 21, init., he treats of the ctuBora as a source of the 
7d mporperrikoy eldos (105, 7) and the mpotpor7? eis pitocodiay (105, 10), yet in the 
further discussion he uses vapaiv (116, 4) as well as mporpére (1. c. 16); cf. 
123, 6, ék 5& rovTou pirocopetv rapaive?. Chap. 6, init., says one must mingle with 
these mapaxdjoes, the mporpor) toward political and practical life. Chap. 20, 
init.: It is proper to use Thy did Tdv brobnkSv mpotporyjy related to the topics, 
how one ought to live, how one should associate with men, how gain glory, 
etc. Continuing the same topic on p. 97, 15, he adds #6 4 mrapatveors emi 70 
aird rédos dépec—that it is needful to use one’s powers for good ends. He 
goes on to state other precepts for whose practice philosophy is needed. 
There is a use of rapalveois in the historians, especially Thucydides, which 
becomes practically technical. Tlapatveows, or some form of rapavd, is thus 
used in direct reference to the general’s speech before battle exhorting the 
soldiers to valor. Ilporpemrixds N6yos would have seemed the more natural title 
and isimplied in Dionys. of Hal., rporpemrixds d0\nrais, 2, where he says: in war a 
mporpomy is needed ; cf. p. 209 for outline of general’s speech in Dionys. of Hal., 
mpotperrikds dO\nrais; cf. Lesbonax, mporperrixds déyos els dperqy (valor). In 
sec. 1 he uses mapawé, and in chap. 3 the phrase mporpertixds Aédyos. This 
oration conforms fully to the type of the general’s speech (p. 212). Thucydides 
uses tapatveois as a title for the general’s speech as follows: II, 18, 3, and 60, 
4; 88, 1; IV, 93, 1; 95,1; 126, 1; 127, 1; V, 9,10; 69, 1 and) VilicsemValinGs, 
3; 69,3; VIII, 76,3; Polyb., V, 103, 9; 105,1; Dion Cas., L., 24; Plat.) Praec; 
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form.’ Anaximenes, Rhet. ad Alex., I, p. 174 (Spengel), 
includes the mpotpemtixdy yévos as one of the seven, but it is 
used in a very general sense and can be regarded as con- 
nected only in a remote way with the distinctive type, the po- 
TpemTiKos Adyos. Among Stoic philosophers there was a té7os, Tepl 
Tpotpor@y Te kal atrotpoav (D. L., VII, 84). Syrianus ( Walz, 
het. Gr., 763) says mpotpoy differs from ocupBovr as a part 
from a whole. However, the mere fact of its existence, the 
prominence of the protreptic element in other forms, and the 
fact that through the history of epideictic oratory and of phi- 
losophy the title wpotperrixds is so frequently met, seems to 
point to its probable rhetorical treatment in téyvac not now 
extant. Indeed, the phraseology of Iamblichus’ mpotpemtixds 
seems to imply an established protreptic method. It is suggestive 
of its original epideictic character that this form is first reported 
to us in the writings of Antisthenes, with the statement that in 
these especially he used a rhetorical style s( Der) VEL). 
Menander, in his treatment of the émvtdduos (Sp. ITI, 418 ff.), 
turns that part of the ésvraduos called the trapauvOntiKxds into 
parenetic form in case there should be children to address. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (sec. 4) makes exhortation an 
important theme. Still more noticeable for our purpose is the 
remark (Sp. III, 414) that in the rapapvOnrv«ds it is not out of 
taste to philosophize on the nature of life. He adds some direc- 
tions for moralizing upon this subject. The extant émutddvoe and 
Consolations prove the prominence of this moralizing tendency, 
and here may begin the long series of treatises —ept wévOovus, on 
disregard of death, ete. In Pericles’ funeral oration (Thue., 11; 
Ger. Reip., V1, 7; Plato, Ion, 540 D, reunions mapawodvTt, Theophylactus, 
III, 14, 1, uses raporpivovrac and adds cuviveridevro yap ras Wuxas Tals Tod 
oTpatnyod mapalveorv. In II, 13,16, he uses rporperduevos to introduce a similar 
speech, which shows that here as elsewhere we sometimes have an inter- 
change of words; cf. also Diod. Sic., XIII, 15. 2, and 98,3; Polyb.. I, 27, ip 
76, 2; III, 44, 11; 64,1; 108, 1; 109, 13; 111, 1g DOVE A an, hoe, | Se 
other words are used in Arrian, II, 7, 3, and II. 10, 2; Dionys. of Hal., Rom. 
AMG Vly LOREX, 10% 1 


1Cf. also Arist., Rhet., I, 3, 14, where cvuBovd7 is divided into mpoTpory and 
aroT porn. 
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43) the Opjvos is made an exhortation; cf. also 45." The earliest 
title preserved to us is in the list of Antisthenes’ works. At 
almost the same time Isocrates wrote his hortatory epistles, the 
Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles, and Ad Demonicum. There is the outline 
of a hortatory éwééeés in the Hippias Major of Plato. A mpo- 
tpertixos” is assigned to Aristotle, and from this time on it 
becomes the property of the philosophical schools. The following 
authors of mpotpemtixot Noyor are reported by Diogenes Laertius: 
Antisthenes, Aristotle, Xenocrates (a mapatveows), Theophrastus, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, Monimus, Persaeus, Aristo of Chios, Cle- 
anthes, Aristippus, Epicurus, Chrysippus, Posidonius. From other 
sources we may add Themistius, Chamelion (Ath., IV, 184 D), 
Isocrates, Himerius (Hel., 14, Or. 34), Galen, Iamblichus, 
Lesbonax, Aristo of Ceus (?); Serapion has a Sovdevrixos 
’AreEavdpedow. The spurious Olitophon of Plato is called a 
mpotper7ixos in the title; the Huthydemus implies the frequency 
of protreptic speeches; Protagoras (Diog. Laert., IX, 55) has a 
mpootaxtixes (cf. p. 241 for Christ. Fathers). It is noticeable that 
many in this list are authors also of mept BaciAelas oyou. 

One of the commonest forms which the habit of moralizing 
assumed was the dvatp87.? The dvatp.8y represents the last in 
the various degrees of approach between the dialogue and the 


1Of. also Menexenus, 246 A f., 248 D, and the moralizing of 247 D ff., and 
Lysias, érirdguos, 77 ff. 

2For a discussion of Aristotle’s IIporperrixéds see Hirzel, “Zu dem Ipo- 
tperrixés Aristoteles’,”” Hermes, X (1876), 61 ff.; Bywater, “ Aristotle’s Ilporperri- 
kos,” Jour. of Phil., II (1869), 55 ff.; Diels, “Zu Aristoteles’ Protrepticos 
und Cicero’s Hortensius,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, I (1888), 
477-97; Bernays’ Dialoge. des Arist.; Heitz, Verl. Schr. Arist.; Rose, Arist. 
Pseudep.; Usener, Rh. Mus., XXVIII, 396. These writers speak of the 
probable style, oratorial or dialogue; an outline of thought (Bernays attempts 
a reconstruction); its influence upon the Hortensius of Cicero, the Iporperri- 
cos of LIamblichus, and other writings of this character. 

3For the character and history of the duvatp.By cf. Norden, Die antike 
Kunstprosa, I, 128 ff.; Hirzel, Der Dialog, 1,369, and note 2; Susemihl, Greek 
Lit., I, 36, and note 105; Wilamowitz, Antigonus v. Karystos, Excursus 3; 
Ernesti, Lex.; Suidas; Walz, Rhet. Gr., III, 406; Bion and Teles in Stobaeus ; 
and various handbooks. For its connection with Asianism cf. also Rohde, 
Rh. Mus., XUI (1886), 179; Zeller, Hpicureans and Stoics, p. 35; Hirzel, Der 
Dialog, II, 54, 120, et passim. 
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essay. Norden defines it as a dialogue changed into the form of 
a declamation — moral philosophy in the mantle of rhetoric. 
The declaimer takes the place of both persons, usually intro- 
ducing his supposed opponent with nai. Compare Quintil., LX, 
2, 36 and 37, Est et iactus sine persona sermo, and the familiar 
use of “at” in Latin, e. g., Cic., De Leg. Man., 60, et passim. 
Susemihl disregards the dialogue element, appealing to Her- 
mogenes’ definition (Sp. II, 429, 3 ff.): d:atpeBy & eat) Bpayéos 
dvavonpatos 7Oxod extracts, va éupetvn td hO0s Tod réyovros. He 
regards it as a brief, more or less unconstrained, essay on an 
ethical theme. Hirzel speaks of it as a treatise on a philosophical 
subject more literary in its character than the ordinary composi- 
tions of philosophers, and marking the decline of the dialogue 
spirit. Yet it is contemporaneous with the best types of the 
dialogue. The dvatpiBy frequently represents the abstract as 
personified and taking part in an argument. Bion the Borys- 
thenite is generally named as the originator, and Teles as the 
type, of this class of writings, though Norden recognizes an 
example of it in Demetrius of Phalerum (Stobaeus, 1, p. 184, 
Meineke), and sees the free personification of abstracts already 
in Plato, Protag., 352 Eff., 361 A; Crito, 50 A ff., ete., and in 
Antisthenes as represented in Diog. Laert., VI, 9. Prodicus’ 
famous ‘“‘Choice of Heracles”’ (Xen., Mem., II, 1, 21 ff.), where 
Virtue and Vice present their claims in human form, goes still 
farther back; so, too, the personification of the just and unjust 
causes in the Clouds of Aristophanes. 

In the allegorical introduction to Parmenides’ poem, where 
Atkn opens the gates for him and the goddess Wisdom indicates 
the directions in which the diverging paths of truth and error 
lead, he presents the basis in which but a single detail need be 
changed to give us the ‘Heracles’ Choice” or the argument in 
the Clouds; and so, I think, furnishes the real starting-point for 
Prodicus, Aristophanes, Antisthenes, Bion, and the long list of 
imitators. For the personification and vocalizing of inanimate 
objects compare Aesop’s Fables.' 


'The extensive fable literature of Greece, extending over so many cen- 
turies and so thoroughly identified with their life, could hardly be without 
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Bion' the Borysthenite, 270 B. C., may have been the first to 
see in such compositions as the.“Allegory”’ of Prodicus new pos- 
sibilities for popular philosophy. Our knowledge of him comes 
not so much through the direct evidence of his writings as from 
Teles, Diogenes Laertius, Strabo, and stray items elsewhere. 
He was one of Teles’ ideals, and we infer that he imitated as well 
as quoted him. The fragments (Stobaeus, I, p. 123, Meineke ) 
show that Bion employed in his dialogues the device of personi- 
fying abstracts, e. 4, mpdywata and aevia. The information 
from Strabo reaches an earlier date. In I, 2, 2, he quotes Era- 
tosthenes as saying that Bion was the first to adorn philosophy 
with flowers (of rhetoric). Compare for the same Diog. Laert., 
IV, 52. He justifies this by saying that he used every style of 
speech. Diogenes Laertius (IV, 47) calls him a man TOAVTPOTOS 
kal cogpioTns Toxidos. He gave great opportunity for those who 
wished to trample down philosophy (IV, 52). He was ostentatious, 
given to employing the ridiculous, using invidious names for 
things; was fond of.parody. Seneca (De Ben., VII, 7, 1) proves 
Bion’s sophistic diffuseness. Diogenes Laertius, II, 77, is the 
only evidence for the title dvatpi8n for his writings. Susemihl 
thinks that trouynwata (Diog. Laert., IV, 47) is synonymous 
with SvatpyBai. But the term seems to be used in the colorless 
sense of “writings;” cf. Diog. Laert., VIII, 78, and elsewhere. 
In VII, 163, he seems to differentiate SuatpyBai and tropynpata. 
Strabo, X, 5, 6, says that the oldest imitator of Bion was Aristo 
of Ceos, of whose oratorical tendency we have further evidence 
in Cies Ve King Va on 


its influence upon other forms of literature. Its most natural connection is 
with the diarp.84 and the mporperrixds, and one may easily believe that the 
fable was one of the direct influences in the development of these two 
branches of literature. We have here animal life, and inanimate objects 
also, endowed with human speech, and always for the purpose of carrying 
some moral lesson. It is this moral element which must have influenced 
Socrates to choose the fables of Aesop when he turned prose into poetry 
during his last days in prison. Fables were much used in mpoyumrdouara 
(.2085ne 1). 

1On' Bion the chief sources are Teletis Reliquiae, O. Hense (1889, Pro- 
legom.), and R. Heinze, De Hor. Bionis imitatore. Diss., Bonn (1889). 
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At about the same period lived Teles (cf. p. 236, n. 1), whose 
reputation, as well as the extant fragments, prove him of the 
same class, and, since Stobaeus has preserved several long frag- 
ments, he stands for us as the representative writer of the d.a- 
TpiBy for the third century B.C. With Teles a favorite method 
is to begin by quoting his opponent as a text; then to reply, 
using the second person singular, as though the opponent were 
present ; compare Stobaeus, ITT, 200, init. In the average case - 
the opponent appears at the beginning, and once farther on, 
é. g., in this case at 1. 2, p. 202." Occasionally a regular dialogue 
of rapid question and answer is introduced, e. g., IV, p. 53; II, 
66. The objector appears more frequently in II, 66 ff., e. g., 
p- 66, 16 and 29; 67, 26; 68,3 and 27. In each case he is 
introduced by ada; compare “at” in Latin. 

Musonius Rufus, a Stoic philosopher of the first century A. D., 
stands in the same relation to Epictetus as Bion, Strato, and 
Diogenes to Teles. Stobaeus, ITI, 3 ff., Meineke, is an excellent 
example of the Bion-Teles dvatpe87, with the objector furnishing 
the text and introduced in support of his views several times 
later. He gradually grows more definite until at the end he is 
addressed as veavecxds. In II, 70-75, he parallels Teles, in topic 
as well as in style. He addresses a man who grieves over exile. 
The opponent reappears at 70, 22, and again at 73,19. Here 
and elsewhere we meet a characteristic feature of the d:atpe8n— 
the introduction of the objection in the form of a question asked 
guetorically,e..g., LV, 70, 8; 219; IL, 14, 8; IT], 148, 27, ete. 
The argument and the line of thought are similar to those of 
Teles. The topic and treatment have become stereotyped, as in 
the case of more purely epideictic forms—IV, 162-164, presents 
nearly the features of an ordinary dialogue; so II, 336-340, 
where the opponent is formally introduced 338, 21—dat ts dv 
tows. Compare for the d:a7pi87 also I, 154 ff., and I, 308 ff, 

We meet the Svatpi87y again in Dion Chrysostomus, Epictetus, 
and Maximus Tyrius. Dion turned from rhetoric to philosophy, 
but retained much of the former in spite of his declaration (Or. 

1 Cf. also Stobaeus, IIT, 211, inzt., and 213, 1, 4; III, pp. 177 and 187. 
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VIII, pp. 144, 145, Dind.) that he is a physician for the morally 
sick. Diogenes and Socrates are his ideals in philosophy, Alex- 
ander among men of the world, and Homer among poets. A large 
proportion of his writings assume the dialogue form. Here he 
has all varieties, from the formal dialogue to the d:atpi8y. Hirzel 
(l. c., II, p. 117) makes the distinctive feature of his dvatpeBai 
lie in their origin. Other datpeBai are historical, in the sense 
that they go back to actual speeches or conversations; Dion’s 
have only a literary origin and purpose. He also notes their 
variety—narrative, dramatic, instructive, hortatory. We may 
observe also that in Dion Chrysostomus the éatpsBy takes the 
final step in its departure from the formal dialogue. Oration 27 
bears the title dvatp187, but presents no suggestion of a dialogue. 
The same is true of Or, 12, the “Odvmmaxes, which he refers to 
(I, 221, 5, Dind.) as a dirdcogos Suatpi8n. This is a genuine 
oration, or, perhaps more properly, a buvos (see p. 167). In the 
more formal dialogues like Or. 21, 25, 30, etc., there is no identi- 
tication of the opponent. Occasionally, as Or. 15, he begins by 
saying that he met some men discussing, etc. “In 28 it is ques- 
tion and answer with a bystander. As a sample d:atpcBy, both 
in topic and treatment, one may take Or. 14. The opponent 
enters with the words ¢aiev ay (I, 253, 9), and his presence is 
assumed by the use of the verb in the second person singular 
254, 11 and 13; 254, 23 has d@ycover, At 255, 6 the objector is 
introduced by a\Aa; so 255,12; 257, 29. At 255, 19 there is 
no introductory word; so at 256, 1; 256, 8; 257,12. The last 
half of page 256 is a quick interchange of brief question 


and monosyllabic answer on the part of the opponent. The 
speaker’s replies are introduced by ré 67 (254, 31), 7/ dé (255,14; 
256, 3; 259, 8; 257,15). Of similar style are Or. 16, 66, 71. 
Oration 74 begins with a brief formal dialogue and then becomes 
a dvaTpi8yn. At 257, 26 an imagined opponent enters (é€pe? Tus) ; 
cf. also 257, 28; 258, 31; 259, 82; 264, 27. There are weak 
traces of the dvatpe87y in Or. 18 and 62. The d&atpeBai of Epictetus 
are equally free from any characterization of the opponent. But 
they contain far more dialogue than any extant dvatpyBaé which 
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precede him. The opponent is apt to put his thought in the 
form of a question, and in general seems introduced merely as a 
guide in the line of argument. In some cases he starts, like 
Teles, with a remark of the opponent as a text, and he reappears 
later in its defense. I, chaps. 1 and 2, are fair samples of his 
dvatpB8y ; I, 25 has much dialogue; I, 23 has almost none; so 
II, 28. In III, 7 the objector is defined as an Epicurean gover- 
nor. Many of his SvatpBai begin: “When a person asked him 
ee ” The dsvatpi8n was also employed among the Romans 
in poetic form. Compare the Satires of Horace and those of 
Perseus (¢. g., Sat. 1). 

The dissertations of Maximus Tyrius stand under the title d.a- 
AeEes, but they present many features of the dato. In some, 
e. g., 37, the speakers are named or characterized. In other cases 
one dissertation presents an argument on one side of a question, 
and the succeeding one on the other side, e. g., 21, 22, where the 
active and the contemplative life plead their causes, Prodicus-like, 
before a judge. A similar strife-element is found in 36, where 
he supposes the men to engage in an argument with the discourse 
acting as arbiter, and ends with a series of questions and answers 
which form a sort of dialogue. As we shall see, the practice of 
philosophers to take the words of a master as a text (ef. Christian 
Sermons, p. 241), and discourse upon it, has in it the suggestion 
of the dvatpi87. Maximus Tyrius, in 33, seems to take part of a 
student’s essay as his theme. Like Dion, Maximus Tyrius went 
from rhetoric to philosophy, but he is a far more open supporter 
of the ornate style. In his poetic qualities, his fondness for 
quotations from Homer and the lyric and dramatic poets, his 
pure enthusiasm for Adyos, he reminds one of Himerius. Com- 
porepvicss., Vint XXVITE 2) 3 "XXXII, ant. Elegant dis- 
course is like the melody of music at a feast (XXVIII, init.). 
Mere delight is not the sole aim of eloquence ; knowledge is its 
basis; it is formed by philosophical discourse; yet its absence 
mars, as the omission of a part in a musical harmony (XXXI, (Of 
Philosophy he defines as the accurate science of divine and 
human concerns (¢f. Chrysippus, p. 226), that which supplies 
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virtue, beautiful reasonings, the harmony of life, beautiful pur- 

“suits. Homer, the leader of philosophers, used verse, a style 
acceptable to all; Plato, prose in a form equally pleasing 
(XXXII, 1 f.). He identifies poetry and philosophy (X, 1). 
Like Dion, he makes its aim guidance to right living (VII, 8). 
He is a combination of the epideictic orator, the poet, and the 
philosopher. 

A connection may be readily seen between Christian sermons 
and the mpotpertixos, duatpy8y, and other epideictic forms 

In the years immediately following the crucifixion of Christ 
his teachings were spread abroad for the most part by unedu- 
cated men. But whether untrained, or, like the apostle Paul, 
fully equipped with the erudition of the Greeks, the preacher’s 
work in these early years lay outside the bounds of Greek 
rhetoric, Their task was little more than to tell the story of 
Christ’s life. As Christianity spread among all classes it reached 
many who had been educated in the Greek schools of philosophy 
and rhetoric. Almost without exception, beginning with the 
second century, men of any prominence in the church had their 
training in these schools. The following are among the more 
noted of those who had special rhetorical training in early life: 
Augustine, John Chrysostomus, Eusebius, Theodoretus, Jerome, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil, Ambrose, Sulpitius, Severus, Gregory 
Nazienzenus, Apion, Cyprian, Ennodius, Paulinus, Joannes 
Damascenus, George Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
Sidonius, Pardus of Corinth, Tatian, Justin Martyr, Athenagorus, 
Arnobius, Anabolius, Clement. 

In the meantime great changes were taking place in the 
form of preaching. Permanent churches were organized. Some- 
thing more than the simple-narration and exposition of the 
earlier years was needed. More extended teaching and exhorta- 
tion were added, Preaching became self-conscious. Such devel- 
opments are seldom independent of the past. Inevitably the 
Christian sermonizers acquainted, as all the more prominent. 
among them were, with Greek rhetoric, and many of them actively 
engaged in it before their conversion, would shape their discourse 
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in form and method by the analogy of pre-existing models, and 
these were Greek. “The sermon could not have passed so 
quickly from simplicity to artificiality without Hellenic learning ” 
(Harnack). 

Doubtless most, if not all, of the highly differentiated rhetori- 
cal forms had their influence upon Christian compositions, but 
some far more than others. The sermon assumed, almost at the 
very beginning, the epideictic character which is still so marked 
a feature of it. Compare Hatch, Hibbert Lectures (1888), p. 114. 
The Christian sermon was a special manifestation of the moraliz- 
ing tendency which was not confined to Christian times or any 
nationality. It characterized, to some extent, every period of 
Greek literature. It is seen in Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, and 
at the same time in the extensive body of fable literature (cf. 
p. 235,n.). After Socrates turned the direction of philosophy 
from an investigation of the physical universe to that of man 
and morals, philosophy became the natural form for this tend- 
ency to take. It was developed along the line of popular 
sermonizing until, as Wilamowitz aptly says, we have in Teles 
and his class the direct forerunners of the Christian preacher.’ 
Another direct antecedent of the sermon is the allegorical treat- 
ment of myths (cf. p. 235, n. 1) and authors. This began 
with allegorical interpretation of Homer. It became a literary 
habit. After philosophy ceased to be originally productive, the 
energy of the philosopher was expended in interpretation of 
the words of his master. The Christian preacher adopted this 
method. 

Many epideictic forms were adopted and made to serve the 
purposes of the church. One of the earliest and most conspicu- 
ous of the forms transferred from Greek to Christian uses was 
the mpotpermixes exhortatio. For discussion of this important 
type see pp. 229 ff. 

The hortatory address was an essential of the Christian ser- 
vice, and was naturally affected by the similar address among 


1 Compare Leipziger Studien, X, pp. 200 ff., for a like claim for Diogenes 
of Sinope. 
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the Greeks. The earliest of the Christian preachers to carry 
the methods of the school into the church, so far as known, was 
Origen (born 185 A. D.). Gregory Thaumaturgus in his fare- 
well address to Origen, chap. 18, says that all the pagan poets 
and philosophers were read in Origen’s school, and that he edu- 
cated his pupils in the Platonic virtues—justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude. Hortatory addresses were delivered by many 
of those most prominent in church history, e. g., Ambrose, 
Anianus, Chrysostomus, Clement, Cyprian, Ennodius, Eucherius, 
Hippolytus, Isidore, Justin Martyr, Origen, Tatian, Tertullian, 
etc., and, for more modern times, Melanchthon, Adhortatio ad 
Christianae Doctrinae per Paulum proditae Studiwm. 

Other epideictic forms besides the wpotpemtixds reappear in 
Christian guise. The panegyric address is the most frequent, 
coming in the form of a BaoiKos Aoyos, or simple encomium. 
Compare Socrates Ecclesiasticus, Ch. Hist., VII, 22, a BaowduKos 
doyos on Theodosius ; Syncellus, Hncomium Sanctorum Dei Arch- 
angelorum et Angelorum Omniumque Coelestium Potestatum; 
Ennodius, Panegyric to Theodoric; Sozomenus’ introd. to Heel. 
Hist. is a Baowdxds Aoyos on Theodosius. Lives of the saints 
may be classed here, e. g., Eusebius’ Life of Constantine. This 
began in true epideictic style with a profession of inadequacy 
(chap. i, 2, 10); praise of his ancestors (chap. ix, 13, 18); praise 
of children (1. c., 18); his deeds in war and peace (J. ¢., 19; 
chap. iv, 19, 64); his death, his honors, the universal sorrow 
(chap. iv, 64-71); he surpassed all others (chap. xv, 74); he is 
compared with Cyrus, Alexander, Moses—the standard epideictic 
comparisons plus the biblical. Other lives along similar lines 
are too numerous to mention. The character of the authors and 
their number may be judged from the following names: Eusebius, 
Athenasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, Sulpitius, Severus. Eulo- 
gies were written by almost every church father. Several have 
a rept Baovrelas, e. g., Justin Martyr, or Anon. epi povapyxias, or, 
as the title more properly should read, wept Geod povapyias ; 
Synesius; Joannes Argyropolus has a homily, De Imperio ad 
Constantinum Palaeologum. 
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The mpoopavetixos is practically a variant of the BacvduKds 
Adyos (see pp. 138 ff.); ef. such orations by Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, Theodorus Prodromus (in verse), Theophilus. 

Panegyric addresses delivered at a travyyvpis were common, 
e. g., Eusebius on the dedication of a church or the inaugural 
speech of Gregory of Nyssa. Compare, earlier, the oration of 
Polemon on the dedication of the temple at Athens, 135 B. C., 
and, in the sixth century, Procopius’ panegyrical addresses on 
the dedication of buildings. 

Perhaps the most complete transference is seen in the funeral 
oration. The émvtagioe of Gregory Nazianzenus are the most 
brilliant examples. They closely reproduce the tomo of the 
ancient Greek; cf. Menander’s rules, p. 148. In the funeral 
oration over Caesarius he professes no display; frequently 
proclaims his inadequacy to do justice to the subject ; refers to 
the law of the Old Testament in obedience to which the memory 
of the dead is eulogized; praise of the parents; comparison of 
father to Moses; praise of mother; pretended omission of physi- 
eal charms ; story of his life. 

The wapapv0ntixds (chap. xviii) has the usual tdro.: admoni- 
tion not to mourn, but to emulate; pictures him in heaven. In 
the oration at the funeral of his sister Gorgonia he says (sec. 3): 
Praise of her country and family I leave to another more scrupu- 
lous than I in adhering to the rules of eulogy, nor will he lack 
many fair topics. For my part I will only conform to such rules 
so far as to allude to our common parents. Compare a like 
reference to the laws of panegyric in the funeral oration over 
his father, sec. 5. There are some seventeen other speeches of 
like character reported. Cf. also Joannes Argyropolus (1453 
A. D.), a Consolatio ad Imperatorem Constantinum in. morte 
fratris Joannis Palaeologi; also a monodia, and one by Joannes 
Bessarion. 

Other forms occur as follows: ovytaxtixds by Gregory Thau- 
maturgus on leaving Origen’s school, by Gregory Nazianzenus 
on leaving Constantinople, by Chrysostomus; wapddo&a éyxoma, 
Synesius’ encomiwm calvitii; compare also speeches in praise 
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_ of martyrdom, Gregory of Cyprus, encomium maris; yeveOXaKkos 
Adyos, Nicetas Paphlago, Oratio in Nativitatem S. Mariae, and 
birth-day poems by Paulinus. Sidonius has a Propempticon ad 
Libellum. Ambassador’s speeches were delivered by Chrysolorus, 
Ennodius, Georgius Acropolita, Chumnus, and many others. 
KAnrixds Adyos: Eusebius’ inaugural address to Constantine 
ends with one. In the scholia to Aphthonius (Walz, Rhet. Gr., 
II, 606) there is an illustration of the mapacxevy under the title 
TapacKevn xpioTiavKky, Talis addnyopias éavT@ axddovOos. The 
homily often took the form of a Aada, and like it was susceptible 
of great variety. Even the tendency to treat prose under poetic 
names is seen among Christian writers, e. g., Eusebius’ inaugural 
address is called a “thanksgiving hymn,” and his Vicennalia an. 
eixooaeTnpixos Uuvos (pref. to V. Const.). Gregory of Nyssa calls 
his funeral oration over Meletus a funeral dirge. Joannes Dama- 
scenus and others have prose tuvo (of. p. 174). Augustine’s 
City of God is sometimes styled a “ prose epic.” Compare also the 
hymns of the Eastern church in rhythmical prose, from the time 
of Anatotolius. Norden (Antike Kunstprosa, II, 556) points out 
the Svatpi87 in the writings of St. Paul and in Barnabas’ letter. 
Chrysostomus and other church fathers employ it. The stylistic 
letter is aform used very extensively by almost all of the church 
fathers. They fall-into much the same oratorical lines as among 
the Greeks. Even the treatises like Augustine’s De Patientia, 
De Amicitia, and Apollinaris’ De Fide, Tertullian’s De Puga, 
Basil’s homilies on “Envy,” “Anger,” etc., have their Greek 
forerunners in similar topics from Aristotle on (see p. 246), e. g., 
Clinias, wept dawrntos Kal evoeBias; Hierax, mepl oveavoovyns ; 
Metopus, zrepi aperijs, ete. 

A great variety of themes lay within the province of epideictic 
oratory, even in the earliest times. Theory seemed to limit its 
sphere to mere praise and blame, but in practice Gorgias already 
in its infancy had gone beyond the ordinary confines of these 
words. Isocrates still further broadened its scope and made its 
limitation to oratory in a strict sense a mere fiction. The 
Sophists helped in other ways to the same result. Thus themes 
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of general import, such as have formed the occasion for literary 
activity during the succeeding centuries to the present day, early 
became a part of epideictic literature. Many forms and themes 


were then included under the term ‘ 


‘oratory ’ (this comprehensive 
use existed still in the time of Menander, see p. 93), which we 
with our more minute differentiation regard as fully co-ordinate. 
It is in keeping with this that originally all forms of literature, 
whether oratory, poetry, history, or philosophy, had oral delivery 
in view as the means of reaching the public. While the char- 
acteristics of other divisions are clearly discernible in the epi- 
deictic branch, the correlative of this is more conspicuously true. 
The epideictic division had a very marked and far-reaching 
influence both in theme and style upon the general character of 
other forms of oratory, and upon literature as a whole. It is no 
great exaggeration to say of it'in general, what in strict accuracy 
may be claimed for it stylistically, that it is the parent of modern 
prose literature, aside from distinctively court or assembly 
oratory. Isocrates is a proof along both lines. His influence 
in favor of variety of theme has already been referred to (see 
p- 100). Stylistically it was even greater. He trained, not only 
orators, but other literary men and statesmen. ‘‘He founded a 
style of Greek literary prose which from about 350 B. C. became 
the standard one for general use” (Jebb). Cicero, whose 
influence over modern prose has been most direct, adopted him 
as a model, and so Isocrates, the epideictic orator, comes to have 
a prevailing influence even over prose style in the present day. 
While not consciously dependent upon Isocrates or inspired 
by the epideictic spirit of the Greeks, a surprisingly large 
proportion of medieval and modern literature may be classed 
with that department. It represents to a marked degree 
both the theme and the style. A good idea of the extent and 
variety of this literature in modern times may be gained from 
Sears’ The Occasional Address. On p. 44 and elsewhere he 
refers to its natural themes. For example, the commemora- 
tion of great events; addresses on the installation of great 
enterprises, the building of new institutions, on inaugural, 
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memorial, and holiday occasions; expository addresses inter- 
preting the topics of the hour; lectures on literary or social 
questions ; commencement and after-dinner speeches; eulogies 
upon those in public or private life, or over the dead; and topics 
like these. 

Equally noticeable with the importance and frequency of 
these themes are the number and the character of the orators 
who have chosen them. In our own country many of the 
greatest men have devoted themselves in whole or in part to 
this branch of public speaking. Among the number no name is 
more conspicuous than that of Edward Everett, by many 
regarded as the most perfect orator of the century just ended. 
This most Hellenic of modern public speakers, throughout his 
long and noteworthy career as an orator, devoted himself almost 
wholly to themes which must be classed as epideictic. His 
oration on Washington presents one of the most perfect compo- 
sitions in the history of this most conspicuous form—the eulogy. 
Many others, whose chief activities were in court speeches or in 
the discussion of state questions, have won even greater distinction 
in orations clearly belonging to the epideictic branch. Robert 
Winthrop. Rufus Choate, Daniel Webster, Wendell Phillips, 
George William Curtis, are notable names. 

Plato was the earliest prose example of a literary man in the 
modern meaning of the term. His themes came from philosophy, 
but his style is epideictic in the best and highest sense. It 
is in connection with topics belonging more or less fully to the 
domain of philosophy, but treated epideictically, that a line of 
indebtedness between modern prose and the ancient epideictic 
forms is most easily traced (see p. 228). In addition to the 
mept Bacirelas, the mpotpemtixos, the mapauvOntixes, and other 
forms in which the protreptic element early entered in direct 
combination with the epideictic, there were other treatises 
upon abstract themes—glory, freedom, sorrow, exile, happi- 
ness, truth, the soul, riches, justice, holiness, the honorable, 
on how to live well, on the fitting, etc., ete.— beginning with 
Antisthenes and Aristotle, and lasting through the history of 
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Greek philosophy. These were more or less epideictic according 
to the character of the philosopher. The astonishing number 
and variety of these discourses may be seen from Diogenes 
Laertius or from Susemihl’s Greek Literature. We may take 
as examples a few of the themes most frequently chosen, followed 
by the names of some of the notable philosophers who employed 
them: Virtue, wept aperis, is a favorite theme. Among others 
it was formally treated by Aeschines, Aristippus, Aristotle, 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Demetrius of Byzantium, Diogenes of 
Sinope, Dion Chrysostomus, Plato (the Meno), Plutarch, Posi- 
donius, Protagoras, Simon, Theophrastus, Xenocrates. Justice, 
mepl Sixatoovvns, was treated by Antisthenes, Aristotle, Chry- 
sippus, Demetrius Phalereus, Epicurus, Heraclides, Plato (the 
Republic), Simon, Speusippus, Sphaerus, Strato, Xenocrates ; 
pleasure, epi dovys, by Antisthenes, Aristotle, Chrysippus, 
Cleanthes, Dionysius the Deserter, Heraclides, Sphaerus, Speu- 
sippus, Strato, Theophrastus, Xenocrates ; friendship, 7rep! gudLas, 
by Aristotle, Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Plato (the Lysis), Plutarch, 
Simias, Sphaerus, Speusippus, Theophrastus, Xenocrates; the 
soul, wept Wuyis, by Aristotle, Heraclides, Numenius, Plato (the 
Phaedo), Posidonius, Pythagoras, Simias, Speusippus, Tertullian, 
Xenocrates; riches, epi wdovtTov, by Aeschines, Aristotle, Dio- 
nysius the Deserter, Diogenes of Sinope, Dion Chrysostomus, 
Libanius, Sphaerus, Speusippus, Theophrastus, Xenocrates ; 
piety, wept oowrnros, Antisthenes (aceBeia), Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis (evceBeia), Epicurus, Eusebius, Heraclides, Per- 
saeus (aceSeia), Peter of Alexandria, Philodemus (edceSeia), 
Pythagoras, Theophrastus, Xenocrates; love, mept épwtos, by 
Aristo of Chios, Cleanthes, Demetrius Phalereus, Diogenes 
of Sinope, Epicurus, Persaeus, Simias, Simon, Sphaerus, Theo- 
phrastus. 

The topics as well as the thoughts of the Greek writers were 
reproduced in Cicero, ‘‘the great translator of Greek culture,” 
and through him chiefly to modern times. At the Revival of 
Learning his influence was the most immediate and powerful in | 
determining the topics and forms of literature. To the study of 
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_ Cicero, as the continuer of Greek culture, we are most directly 
indebted for these and kindred themes, where pure love of litera- 
ture enters as a chief motive. These, together with those epi- 
deictic in its stricter sense, form the antecedents of modern prose 
literature. This comprehensive indebtedness of later centuries 
to the epideictic branch of Greek literature helps to establish for 
it a most honorable history. 


EPIDEICTIC WRITERS.’ 


Achilles Tatius. Fifth century(?)A.D. 
Rhetorician. The Loves of Leu- 
cippe and Clitophon. 


Adrianus. 150 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Funeral Oration over MHerodes 
Atticus. 

Agapetus. 525 A.D. . Ecclesiastic. 


A rept Bacidelas to Justinian. 

Alcidamas. 480 B.C. Rhetorician. 
Thoroughly epideictic. Eulogy on 
Death; Adyos Meconmakéds; several 
encomia. 

Alciphron. 170 (?) A. D. Episto- 
lographer. His letters are char- 
acter sketches in rhetorical style. 

Alexander the Monk. Before 1120 
A.D. Heclesiastic. Panegyric on 
Saint Barnabas. 

Ambrosias. 880 A. D. Lcclesiastic. 
Funeral Oration over Valentinian, 
and one over Theodosius. 

Anaximenes. 330 B. C. Rhetorical 
historian and orator. Famous for 
extemporaneous speeches. Baciéwy 
peradrayal. 

Antisthenes. 370 B.C. Philosopher. 


Aristaenetus. 350A.D. Rhetorician. 
Probable author of an Encomium 
on Panarita; love letters (?). 

Aelius Aristides. Second century 
A.D. Orator. Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. Prose hymns; Baowdckds Néyos ; 
and other forms of epideictic com- 
position. 

Aristides of Miletus. First century(?) 
B.C. Author of a romance — Mile- 
siaca. 


Aristippus. 400 B. C. Philosopher. 
Ilporperrixds \dyos. 

Aristo of Chios. 200 B.C. Phi- 
losopher. Ilporpertixds \oyos. 

Aristotle. 350 B. C. Philosopher. 
Ilpotperrixds Adyos; Ilept Bacidelas ; 
encomia. 


Basilius of Caesarea. 370 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Panegyrical orations. 

Callinicus. 260 A. D. Rhetorician. 
Baoidikds Adyos; Kulogy on Rome ; 
Encomium on Cleopatra. 


Callisthenes. 330 B.C. Historian 
and philosopher. Noted for rhe- 
torical qualities. Encomium on 


Wrote rhetorical declamations ; the Macedonians; also a deroga- 
Tlepl Bacudelas. tory speech on the same topic 
Apion. 30 A, D. Grammarian. (Plut., Alex. 53). 


the Callistratus. 


Rhetorician. 


-Encomium on Alexander 
Great; orations for display. - 


Third century A. D. 
*"Exdpaces, 


1 This list of epideictic writers does not claim to be exhaustive, The names are selected 
from those met here and there in my reading in connection with this theme, and the result 
is intended to be suggestive rather than comprehensive. Some writers are included here on 
account of some single epideictic composition, although their writings as a whole are far 
remoyed from this class; and, on the other hand, in the case of those who devoted them- 
selves exclusively to this branch of literature, only one or two of their works have been 
named. Many additional names might be obtained from such sources as Susemihl, Grie- 
chische Litt., and Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur. There is also a 
large class of epideictic performers mentioned in the inscriptions (e. g., in the records 
of the dy@ves povarkot) which I omit in toto. See Inscrip. Graec. Sept. (Dittenberger), 418, 
419, and elsewhere. Cf. also Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. agones. 
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Carneades. 150 B. C. Philosopher 
and orator. Speeches marked by 
epideictic qualities. 

Caucalus. Fourth century B. C. 
Rhetorician. Eulogy on Heracles. 

Cephalus. 400 B.C. Orator. En- 
comium on Lais. 

Chamaeleon. Fourth century B. C. 
Philosopher. Wporpemrixds \éyos. 
Chariton. Fourth century A. D. 
Author of a romance —Chaereas 
and Callirrhoe. 
Choricius of Gaza. 
torician and sophist. Funeral 
orations; panegyrics; and other 
forms of epideictic composition. 


520 A.D. Rhe- 


Chrysippus of Cappadocia. Fifth 
century A. D. Ecclesiastic. En- 
comium Theodori Martyris. 

Chrysolorus of Thessalonica. 13800 


A.D. Eecclesiastic. HKnceomium in 
S. Demetrium Martyrem. 
Chrysostomus, John. 400 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Laudation of Theo- 
dosius and other panegyrical ora- 
tions; occasional addresses. 
Chumuus [Nicephorus]. Hnd of the 
thirteenth century A. D. Ecclesi- 
astic. Symbeuluticus de Justitia 
ad Thessalonicenses, et Urbis En- 
comium; funeral orations; pane- 


gyrics. - 

Cleanthes. 270 B. C. Philosopher. 
Ilept Bacirelas; Ilporperrixds dos; 
AtarpiBal. 


Clearchus of Soli. 
B.C. Philosopher. 
Plato; Erotica. 

Clement. End of first century A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Ad-you rporpertixol. 

Damascius. Fifth century A.D. EHe- 


Fourth century 
Encomium on 


clesiastic. Funeral Oration over 
Aedesia. 

Demetrius Phalerius. 300 B. C. 
Orator, philosopher. Ilporpemrixds 


Adyos; speeches as ambassador and 
on other public occasions. 
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Demosthenes. 350 B.C. Orator. 
*"Emirddios; “Epwrikds (?). 

Diogenes (Antonius). First century? 
A.D. Author of a romance—ra 
brép OovAny amiora. 

Dion Chrysostomus. End of first 
century A. D. Orator. Ilept Baor- 
delas; and other epideictic speeches 
in great variety. 

Diophantus. 360 A. D. Sophist. 
Funeral Oration over Proaeresius. 

Ephraimius. 550 A:D. Ecclesiastic. 
Panegyrical addresses. 

Epicurus. 300 B. C. Philosopher. 
Tlept Bacidelas ; Ilporperrixds Novos. 

Epiphanius of Petra. 365 A. D. 
Sophist and rhetorician. Aédyor 
émOeixTixol ; Medérar, 

Eunapius. 400 A. D. Sophist and 
historian. Lives of the Sophists. 

Euphantus. Fourth century B. C. 
Philosopher. Tept Baocdelas. 

Eusebius. 300 A. D.  Eeclesiastic. 
Tlavnyupixgs addressed to Paulinus 
of Tyre; one to Constantine. 

Eustathius Macrembolita. Ninth 
century (?) A.D. Erotic writer, 
Hysminias and Hysmine. 

Evodianus. Second century A. D. 
Sophist. Especially distinguished 
as a panegyrical orator. . 

Favorinus. 130 A. D. Philosopher. 
A Roman who wrote in Greek, 
rival of Polemon, style epideictic. 
Encomium of Thersites; Praise of 
Quartan Fever; Ilepi yijpws. 

Galen. 160 A.D. Physician. 
TpemTiKds Novos él Tas Téxvas. 

Genethlius. 270 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Declamations and panegyrics. 

Georgius (Gregorius) of Cyprus. 
Thirteenth century A.D. Ecclesi- 
astic. “Eyxdmiov els thy Oddatrav; 
Encomium on St. George of Cap- 
padocia, and other panegyrics. 

Georgius of Laodicea. 325 A.D. Eecle- 
siastic. Encomium on Eusebius. 


IIpo- 
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Georgius Pisida. 600 A.D. Eeclest- 


astic. Encomium in Sanctum 
Anastasium Martyrum (prose); 
also several poetic encomia. 
Gorgias. Te Bx (GC; Sophist. 
Thoroughly  epideictic. ’"Enird- 
gws; Olympiacus; Encomium on 
Helen (?). 

Gorgias of Athens. 50 B.C. Rhe- 
torician. Declamations. 
Gregorius Nazianzenus. 370 A. D. 


Eecclesiastic. Panegyric on Cae- 
sarius; several funeral orations; 
occasional addresses. 

Gregorius Nyssenus. 3870 A. D. 
Fcclesiastic. Funeral  orations 
over Meletius and others; pane- 
gyrical orations. 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus. 250 A.D. 
Keclesiastic. Panegyric on Origen. 

Gryllus. 360 B.C. Soldier. En- 
comium on Isocrates. Was himself 
the subject of many panegyrics. 

Hegesias. 250 B. C. Historian. 
Epideictic orations (cf. Susemihl, 
Gk. Lit., 11, 465). 

Heliodorus. 3890 A.D. Ecclesiastic. 
A romance — Aethiopica. 

Heraclides of Lycia. Second cen- 
tury A.D. Rhetorician. ’Eyxémov 
Wovou, 

Hermesianax. Before 170 B. C. 
Epideictic orator. Encomium 
Athenae (cf. Susemihl, Gk. Lit., 
II, 469; Blass, Beredsamkett Alex. 
bis auf August., p. 36). 

Herodes Atticus. 140 A.D. Phi- 
losopher and orator. Funeral 
oration over Secundus of Athens; 
Avadéées ; extemporaneous speeches. 

Himerius. 350 A.D. Orator. Thor- 
oughly epideictic. HEpithalamium 
ad Severum (prose); Aadial; Movw- 
dla; ILporeuwrrixol, etc. 

Hippias of Elis. 400 B.C. Sophist. 
Wrote show speeches, especially 
on antiquarian and mythological 
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themes; Olympiaci (Philost., V. 
Soph., I, 11; Lucian, Herod, 
chap. 3). 

Hippolytus. Third century A. D. 
Kcclesiastic. Uporpemrixds rpos DeB%- 
pewvav, 

Hyperides. 350B.C. Orator. ’Erc 
Talos, 

Tamblichus of Chalcis. 300 A. D. 
Philosopher. UIlporpemrixods \dyos els 
prrocoplay, 

Iamblichus (Syrian). Second cen- 


tury A. D. Rhetorician. 
vikd —a love story. 

Ton. 450 B. C. Poet and prose 
writer.  pecBevrixds (authorship 
questioned). His ‘Yaouvijpara con- 
tained praise of great men, e. g., 
Cimon (Plut., Life of Cimon, V, 9, 


BaBvdo- 


16). 

Isocrates. 400 B. C. Orator and 
rhetorician. Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. Encomium on Helen; on 
Busiris; Panathenaicus; Hua- 
goras; Panegyricus. 

Isocrates of Apollonia. 330 B. C. 


Orator. Funeral oration in honor 
of Maussollus. 

Joannes Argyropulus. 1450 A. D. 
Teacher. Consolatio ad Impera- 
torum Constantinum in morte 
fratris Joannis Palaeologi; Mo- 
nodia in obitum Imperatoris 
Joannis Palaeologi; Homilia de 
Imperio (sept Bacuelas). 

Joannes Bessarion. 1430 A.D. Ee- 
clesiastic. Monodia in obitum 
Manuelis Palaeologi Imperatoris. 

Joannes Damascenus. 700A.D. Ee- 
clesiastic. Panegyrical orations; 
prose hymns. 

Joannes Laurentius. Sixth century 
A.D. Official under Zoticus. Pane- 
gyric on Justinian; Poetic En- 
comium on Zoticus. 

Julian. 360 A. D. Emperor and 


author. Tept Bacidelas; Bacidcxol 
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Aéyo.; Encomium ad EHusebiam ; 
prose hymns. 

Justin Martyr. 140 A. D. Ecclesi- 
astic and philosopher. 
vertkds (authorship disputed); Tept 
povapylas (authorship disputed). 


Aéyos mapat- 


Lachares. Fifth century A. D. 
Rhetorician. Acadrééecs. 

Lamachus Myrrhinaeus. Fourth 
century B. C. Historian. Pane- 


gyric on Philip and Alexander 
(Plut., V. Demosth., chap. 9). 

Lesbonax. First century A. D. 
Philosopher and sophist. — Ipo- 
TpemTikos Adyos; Medérar pyropixal ; 
*Epwrikal émioronal. 

Libanius. 350 A.D. Sophist and 
rhetorician. Thoroughly epideic- 
tic. “Eyxwma; Medérar; Morwdla; 
Tlpoyupvacparwyv rapadelyuara, 

Longus. Third century(?) A. D. 
Sophist. Daphnis and Chloe— 
a romance. 

Lucian. Second century A. D. 
Satirist and essay writer. En- 
comium on Demosthenes. Ilarpéidos 
éyxouwov, “Byxdpwov pvlas, Upodadcal. 

Lysias. 415 B.C. Orator. ‘Odvum- 
aks; ’Emirdguos (doubtful authen- 
ticity); ’"Epwriuol; many regard the 
’Epwtixos Adyos in Plato’s Phaedrus: 
230 E-234 C, as genuine. 

Manuel II. Palaeologus. 1400 A. D, 

Emperor. A epi Baorelas to his 


son. 
Matris. of Thebes. Date? Rhe- 
torician. Encomium on Heracles 


(Athen., X, 412, b). 

Matthaeus Camariota. 1440 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. Encomium in tres 
Hierarchas, Basilium, Gregorium, 
et Chrysostomum. 

Menander. 275 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Prose hymn to Apollo. 

.Michael Apostolius. 1430 A. D. 

Teacher. Panegyric on Frederic 

III.; Funeral Oration over Bes- 
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sarion; Oratio ad Joannem Argy- 


ropulum. 
Michael Monachus. 880 A. D. Ee- 
clesiastic. Encomium Ignatii Pa- 


triarchae ; and other encomia. 

Minucianus. 260 A. D. Rhetorician. 
IIpoyupvdopara; Adyor didpopo.. 

Monimus. Fourth century B. C. 
Philosopher. Uporperrixds dyos 
(Susemihl, Gk. Lit., I, 31). 

Naucrates. 350 B.C. Rhetorician. 
Funeral Oration over Maussollus ; 
other funeral orations. 

Neanthes. 240 B.C. Historian. 
Panegyrical orations; biographies. 

Nicagoras. 240A.D. Sophist. Upec- 
Beurixes \dyos. 

Nicephoras Philosophus. 900 A. D. 
Oratio panegyrica Antonii Caulei. 

Nicetas Paphlago. 880 A. D. Ee- 
clesiastic. Encomia and _ biogra- 
phies. 

Nicetas Rhetor. 880 A.D. Perhaps 
the same as the above. Hncomium 
in Magnum Nicholaum Myro- 
bleptem et Thaumaturgum; Dia- 
triba in gloriosum Martyrem 
Pantieleemonem. 

Nicolaus Damascenus. Close of first 
century B. C. Historian. Eulo- 
gistic biography of Augustus. 

Nicolaus Sophista. Fifth century 
A.D. Sophist, rhetorician. Medé 
Tat pyropikal ; Ipoyuuvdopara. 

Nicolaus of Myrae. Fifth century 
A, D. Sophist. Mereérau. 

Nicostratus of Macedonia. 160 A. D. 
Rhetorician. Encomium on M. 
Antoninus; Elxéves; other enconiia. 

Numenius. 120 A.D. Rhetorician. 
Tlapapv6yrixds ddyos addressed to 
Hadrian on the death of Antinous. 

Ocellus Lucanus. 400 B. C. (?) Phi- 
losopher. Ilept Bacidelas kat dovdryTOos. 

Onesicritus. 350 B.C. Historian. 
Encomium on Alexander (Diog. 
Laert., VI, 84). 
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Oribasius. 360 A.D. Medical writer. 
Ilepi Baotdelas, 


Origen. 230 A.D. Eecclesiastic. Eis 
papTupioy mpoTpemTiKos NOYos, 

Orion of Alexandria. 120 A. D. 
Grammarian. Panegyric on Had- 
rian. 

Palamas. Fourteenth century A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. S. Petri Athonitae 
Encomium. 


Palladius of Methone. 320 A. D. 
Sophist. Aadéfes; Adyou dudpopor — 
édupriakds, TavnyupiKds, Sukavikds. 

Parthenius. 30B.C.(?) Poet, Mepi 
épwrikav trabnudtwy (prose); “Apyrns 
éyxwuwov (perhaps poetic) ; ILporeumre- 
xés (perhaps poetic). 

Paulus of Tyre. 120 A. D. Sophist. 
Medérac; Ipoyuuraopara. 


Pepagomenus [Nicolaus]. 1340 A. D. 


Ecclesiastic. Eulogy on the mar- 
tyr Isidorus. 

Pericles. 440 B.C. Statesman. 
*Emirdduo, 

Persaeus Cittieus, 260 B.C. Phi- 
losopher. Tept Bacrdelas ; Iporperre- 
Kol; AvarpiBal; Xpetac. 

Philiscus of Miletus. 390 B. C. 


Orator. Encomiastic Life of Lycur- 
gus, the orator. 
Philostorgius. 400 A. D. EHeclesias- 
tic. Encomium on Hunomius. 
Philostratus. 240 A. D. Sophist. 
Eikéves; “Hpwixd ; biography. 


Philostratus the Lemnian. Third 
century A. D. Rhetorician. Eiké- 
ves; Ilava@nvaikds Débyos; Tpwikds 


Abyos ; Medérau. 

Plato. 390B.C. Philosopher. Mene- 
xenus, a funeral oration; many 
epideictic passages elsewhere. 

Plutarch. First century A.D. Biog- 
rapher. Biography; essays; his 
mepl THs AXeEdvdpou TUxns is a eulogy. 

Polemon. 130 A.D. Sophist. Aédyor 
érirdgioc; Oration at the dedication 
of the temple of Zeus at Athens, 
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135 A. D.; other epideictic speeches 
(cf. Menander, Sp. ITI, 386, 31). 

Pollux. 185 A. D. Sophist and 
grammarian. Arcadéges Froc Naval ; 
Medérat; “HmiOadduuos dyos; a pane- 
gyric on Rome. 

Polus. Fourth century B.C. Sophist. 
Display speeches (Lucian, Herod, 


chap. 3). 

Polycrates. 400 B. C. Sophist and 
rhetorician. Ilapddogfa = ey bua; 
"Eyxwuov OpacvBovdov; and other 
encomia. 

Poseidonius. First century B. C. 
Philosopher. Uporperrixa. 


Potamon of Mytilene. First century 
A. D. Rhetorician. Bpotrov éeykw- 


pov, 

Proaeresius, 310 A.D. Teacher of 
rhetoric. Eulogy on Rome. 

Procopius. 540 A. D. MHistorian. 


Kricuara—a panegyric on build- 
ings erected during the reign of 
Justinian, 

Prodicus. Fifth century B. C. 
Sophist. Orations for display 
(Lucian, Herod, chap. 3); The- 
mistius (XXX, 349) implies a pane- 
gyric on agriculture; “Qpa (Xen., 
Mem., II, 1, 21). 

Protagoras. [Fifth century B. C. 
Sophist. Speeches for display. 
Diogenes Laertius (IX, 8, 3) refers 
to epideictic characteristics. 

Psellus (Michael Constantinus), 
Eleventh century A. D. Teacher. 
IIpecBevrixds éyos; Movwdia; En- 
comium in Metaphrastem Do- 
minum Symeonem. 

Secundus of Athens. 
Sophist. 


120 Ale De 

Medérar pnropixal. 

Serapion of Alexandria. 120 A. D, 
Sophist. Tlavnyupixds én’ *Adpiave 
T@ Baoide?; Boudeurixds ’ Adefavdpetouy, 

Severus Rhetor. 470 A. D. Rheto- 
rician. “HOorola; Aviyuara (Walz, 
Rhet. Gr., I, 537, 539). 
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Speusippus. 360 B.C. Philosopher. 
Panegyric on Plato. 

Sphaerus. 250 B. C. Philosopher. 
Tlept Bacirelas ; AcarpiBal. 


Strato. 290 B. C. Philosopher. 
Tlepi Bactdelas. 

Syncellus (Michael). 820 A. D. 
Ecclesiastic. _Encomia Dionysii 


Areopagitae, and other encomia; 
Tlepi Bacrdelas. 

Synesius. 410 A. D. Eeclesiastic. 
Tlept Baoidelas; panegyrical ora- 
tions; Encomium on Baldness. 

Themistius. 3840 A. D. Orator. 
Many panegyrical orations; IIpes- 
Bevrekol; ete. 

Theodectes. 350 B.C. Rhetorician. 
Funeral Oration over Maussollus. 

Theodectes, son of the preceding. 
320 B. C. Rhetorician. Encomium 
on Alexander the Epriot. 


Theodorus of Cynopolis. Date un- 
certain. Rhetorician.  (Héoroda 
(Walz, Rhet. Gr., I, 540). 

Theodorus Hyrtacenus. 1320 A. D. 


Teacher. Panegyrics; funeral ora- 
tions; prose hymns. 
Theodorus Studita. 790 A.D. Ee- 
clesiastic. *Emirdguws; ’Eyxoma. 
Theon (Aelius). Date uncertain. 
Rhetorician. Upoyuuvdouara. 
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Theophilus of Alexandria. 400 A.D. 
Ecclesiastic. TUpoopwyyrixés. 

Theophrastus. 330 B. C. Philoso- 
pher. Ilporperrixés; Tepl Baccdelas. 

Theophylactus. 1050 A. D. Arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria. Iept Bacidelas to 
Constantinus Porphyrogennetus; 
Panegyric on Comnenus. 

Theopompus. 
and orator. Encomium on Philip 
and Alexander; panegyrical ora- 
tions; Funeral Oration over Maus- 
sollus. 

Thomas Magister. 1300 A.D. Rhe- 
torician. Encomiastic and occa- 
sional addresses; Ilepl Baovdelas; 
IIpeo Beurixds Novos. 

Thrasymachus. 400 B. C. Sophist. 
Ilatyua; “Adoppal pyropixal; IvdcKés ; 
*Odvpmriaxds ; ’Emerdduos. 


Xenocrates of Chalcedon. 350 B. C. 


Philosopher. ‘Emirdgws over Arsi- 
noe; [lapatvecis. 
Xenophon.’ 890 B. C. Historian. 


Agesilaus —a panegyrical work. 
Xenophon of Ephesus. Second cen- 
tury A.D. Writer of romance— 
Ephesiaca. : 
Zoilus. Date uncertain, Gram- 
marian. Tevedtwr éykamov; Hnco- 
mium on Polyphemus. 


350 B. C. Historian . 
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Academy, The, 215 ff. 

Achilles Tatius, 180, 185, 249. 

Acusilaus, 175. 

Adrianus, 249, 

Aeschines, 215, 247, 

Aeschylus, 172, 230 n. 

Aesop’s Fables, 235. 

Agapetus, 247. 

Agatharchides, 220. 

Alcaeus, 175. 

Alcidamas, 103, 157, 159, 165, 215, 249. 

Alciphron, 249. 

Aleman, 175. 

Alexander the Great, 128. 

Alexander the Monk, 247. 

Alexander, son of Numenius, 107. 

Ambrose, 240, 242. 

Ambrosius, 247. 

Anabolius, 240. 

Anacreon, 175. 

Anatolius, 244, 

dvatpopy, 122. 

Anaxagoras, 228. 

Anaximenes, 121, 210, 226, 233, 247; 
conception of epideictic literature, 
95, 104, 107; authenticity of his 
rhetoric, 104 n. 1, 119 n. 1. 

Andocides, 230 n. 

Anianus, 242. 

Anthologia Palatina, 201; the epi- 
deictic element in, 93; origin of the 
title, 93 mn. 

Antisthenes, his ep! Bacidelas, 136, 
165, 225, 229, 246, 247, 249; mpo- 
TperTikds, 233, 234, 241; diarprB7, 235. 

Antithesis, 157, 208. 

Aphthonius, 115, 119, 129, 200, 244 ; on 
the. réro: of the encomium, 120. 

Apion, 240, 249. 

Apollinaris, 244, 247. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 187. 


Appian, 228; speeches in, 208, 213. 

Apuleius, 162, 178. 

Arcesilaus, 216. 

Archinus, 148, 

Aristaenetus, 249. 

Aristides, 94 n. 5, 98 n. 1, 103, 130, 157, 
181, 182, 191, 193, 247; his BaoudcKds 
Abyos, 132; mporpwynrixds, 138; yeve- 
Odiakés, 143, 144; hymn to Zeus, 176, 
177; hymn to Serapis, 191 f.; on 
poetry and prose, 191f.; érurd duos, 148. 

Aristides of Meletus, 249. 

Aristippus, 234, 247, 249. 

Aristo of Ceos, 220, 234, 236. 

Aristo of Chios, 221, 234, 247, 249. 

Aristophanes, 162, 163, 235. 

Aristotle, 97, 98 n. 1, 107, 110, 119 n. ile 
124, 156, 157, 226, 229, 230 n., 234, 
244, 246, 247, 249; conception of 
epideictic literature, 91, 92, 104, 105; 
quotes from epideictic authors, 105 
n. 4; epideictic réro, 105 n. 4, 106; 
wept Bacirelas, 129, 

Arnobius, 240. 

Arrian, speeches in, 207, 212, 214. 

Athenagoras, 240, 

Athenasius, 240. 

Athenodorus, 222. 

Athens, praise of, 154; the olive, 154, 
211; favorite adjectives for, 155. 

Augustine, 240, 244. 

Ausonius, 186. 

avTéxOoves, 153. 

Bacchylides, 175. 

Basil, 240, 244, 249, 

Baowikds Novos, 90, 110, 112, 123, 138, 
145, 228; discussion of, 113-42; its 
torot, 131; in modern times, 139- 
42; Julian’s hymn to the Sun asa 
B.X., 178; ekppacis in, 201; and the 
Christian sermon, 242. 
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Biography, distinguished from the 
encomium, 117. 

Bion, 186, 235; and the diarpi8%, 236 ff. 

Cadmus, 166. 

Callimachus, 172, 176, 178, 186. 

Callinicus, 249. 

Callisthenes, 219, 249. 

Callistratus, 201, 249. 

Carneadeg, 215, 217, 250. 

Caucalus, 250. 

Cephalus, 250. 

Chamaeleon, 234, 250. 

Chariton, 250. 

Charmides, 217. 

Choate, R., 246. 

Choricius, 97, 103, 172, 201; his epi- 
thalamium, 179; prose poems, 180, 
181, 186, 187, 188, 250. 

Christian sermons and epideictic 
literature, 240. 

Chrysippus, 226, 234, 247, 250. 

Chrysolorus, 244, 250. 

Chrysostomus, John, 240, 242, 244, 250. 

Chumnus, 244, 250. 

Cicero, 204, 211, 225, 245, 247, 248 ; con- 
ception of epideictic literature, 92; 
on history, 195 n. 1, 202; on phi- 
losophy, 215 ff. 

Claudius Mamertinus, 145. 

Cleanthes, 229, 247, 250. 

Clearchus of Soli, 219, 250. 

Clement, 240, 242, 250. 

Clinias, 244. 

Clitomachus, 217. 

Corax, 199. 

Crates, 216. 

Critolaus, 220, 225. 

Curtis, G. W., 246. 

Cynics, The, 225 f. 

Cyprian, 240, 242. 

Damascius, 250. 

Siar piBy, 225, 234 ff., 240, 244. 

Demosthenes, 175, 227, 230 n., 250; 
éritdguos, 148. 

Demetrius of Byzantium, 247. 

Demetrius Phalereus, 187, 219, 234, 
235, 247, 250. 
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Democritus, 215. 

Dinarchus, 230. 

Dio Cassius, speeches in, 207, 212, 
213. 

Diodorus Siculus, speeches in, 205, 
212, 213. 

Diogenes (Antonius), 250. 

Diogenes Laertius, 236, 247. 

Diogenes of Sinope, 247. 

Diogenes the Stoic, 221. 

Dion, 148. 

Dion Chrysustomus, 97, 103, 170, 182, 
230 n., 289, 240, 247, 250; 
Baowdelas, 136, 137; mpoopwryrixds, 
138, 1389; mapddoéa éyxwma, 165; the 
*Oduumiakds a hymn, 178; the 6é.a- 
TpiBH, 23T. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 240. 

Dionysius the~Deserter, 247. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 121, 144, 
169, 172, 179, 180, 183, 195 n. 1, 201, 
204, 208, 227, 231, 233; genuineness 
of his rhetoric, 106 n. 4; treatment 
of epideictic forms, 112, 118; Baowdc- 
kos Néyos, 127, 128, 129 n.1; rpocpw- 
vyntikos Novos, 138; yeveAraKds Adyos, 
142, 143; poetry and prose, 192 f.; 
speeches in his history, 204, 206, 
213; moralizing element in, 206 and 
n. 2; mporperrixds dO\nrats and the 
general’s speech, 209 f.; émirdduos, 
148 f. 

Diophantus, 250. 

Doxopater, 122, 123, 124, 158; triple 
division of oratory explained, 92; 
kepddara or Térou, 120, 

Empedocles, 175, 214 n. 2. 

Encomium, 90; of a country, 110, 171, 
173; of acity,110, 171; of a harbor, 
110; of a bay, 110; of an acropolis, 
110; definition of, 113 and n. 3; its 
scope, 114; first in poetry, 114, 115; 
distinguished from éraivos, 114; of 
a person the most prominent, 114, 
170; of mythical characters, 115; 
distinguished from history, 116; 
from biography, 117; not an 


mept 
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apology, 118; its rhetorical treat- 
ment, 118; in the mpoyuurdouara, 
118; may be found in other forms, 
119; rémro of, 120-26; freedom in, 
121; of one in authority, 127; its 
relation to poetry, 170. 

Ennodius, 240, 242, 244. 

érawos, 148 f., 150, 155. 

Ephorus, speeches in, 204, 210. 

Ephraimius, 250. 

émBarnpios doyos, 110, 172; exppacis in, 
201. 

Epictetus, 222, 237. 

Epicureans, The, 222 ff. 

Epicurus, 98 n. 1, 222, 229, 234, 247, 
250. 

émoelxvume and its derivatives in Iso- 
crates, 97-100; in Plato, 99 n. 2. 

Epideictic literature, definition, 91 ff.; 
epideictic applied to poetry, 93; 
characteristics of, 93-7; perversion 
of the truth in, 94 n.5; relation to 
symbouleutic and court oratory, 
96; themes of, 96; divisions of, 96, 
97; history of, 102, 103; early 
abundance, 103 n. 1; rhetorical 
treatment of, 104; earliest group- 
ing of réro, 105 n. 4; as treated by 
Menander, 109-13; the encomium 
as a part, 113 ff.; Baowdixds Adyos, 113- 
42; yeveO\caxds dyos, 142-6; émird- 
guos, 146-57; rwapddoéa éykdma, 154— 
66; and poetry, 166-95; may use 
terms appropriate to poetry, 181 ff.; 
uses poetic réro, 184 ff.; the rose, 
185 ; spring, 187; cicada, 190; swan, 
190; in epistolography, 186 f.; early 
relation between poetry and prose, 
191 ff.; and history, 195-214; and 
philosophy, 214-48; in modern 
times, 244-8. 

émriOaddmov, 111, 112, 169, 174, 193, 201, 
179, 180. 

éridoryos, 126. 

Epiphanius, 178, 250. 

émirdpios, 90, 111, 112, 117, 120, 121, 
170, 208, 231, 243; discussed, 146-57; 
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extant ériradio, 147, 148; divisions 
of, 148, 149; rémox, 150 ff. 


érirndevpara, 122, 123, 


Erasmus, 162. 

Eratosthenes, 191. 

Eucherius, 242. 

Eunapius, 250. 

Euphantus, 250. 

Kuripides, 171, 172, 173, 230 n. 

Eusebius, 240, 242, 244, 247, 250. 

Eustathius, 250. 

Everett, E., 246. 

Kvodianus, 250. 

Favorinus, 162, 165, 250. 

Fronto, 165. 

Galen, 250. 

yap.xds Novos (yaunreos), 112, 179. 

General’s speech, 209-14. 

vyéveows, 122. 

yevebdcaxds Adyos, 90, 111, 142-6, 244. 

Genethlius, 250. 

yévos, 122. 

Georgius Acropolita, 244. 

Georgius Chereboscus, 200. 

Georgius (Gregorius) of Cyprus, 244, 
250. 

Georgius of Laodicea, 250. 

Georgius Pisida, 251. 

Gorgias, 159, 167, 199, 215, 225, 229, 
244, 251; founder of artistic prose, 
102; epideictic devices, 102 n. 1; 
éritaqeos, 147, 

Gorgias of Athens, 251. 

Gregorius Nazienzenus, 240, 243, 
251. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 240, 242, 248, 244, 
250. 

Gregorius Thaumaturgus, 240, 243, 
251. 

Gryllus, 251. 

Hecataeus, 166. 

Hegesias, 251. 

Heliodorus, 251. 

Heraclides, 165, 247, 250. 

Heraclides of Pontus, 219. 

Hermarchus, 223. 

Hermesianax, 251. 
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~Hermogenes, 122, 125, 172, 200; con- 
ception of spdeene literature, 93 ; 
origin of éyx@p.ov, 109, 115 n. 1. 

Herodes Atticus, 251. 

Herodianus, speeches in, 208, 212, 213. 

Herodotus, 175, 195 n. 1, 199, 200, 
201; earliest grouping of epideictic 
rérot, 105 n. 4, 111, 230 n.; epideictic 
element in, 198, 211. 

Hesiod, 174, 180, 189, 241. 

Hierax, 244. 

Himerius, 97, 103, 170, 184, 194, 239, 
251; mpocdwunrixds, 138, 139; ~yeve- 
O\caxds, 143,144; oratory and poetry, 
169; prose hymns, 178; epitha- 
lamium, 179, 180; prose poems, 180, 
181, 186, 187; use of terms appro- 
priate only to poetry, 181 f. 

Hippias, 103, 215, 251. 

Hippolytus, 242, 251. 

History, distinguished from enco- 
mium, 116; epideictic element in, 
195-214; early history, 195; Poly- 
bius, 195, 205; Greek conception of, 
195 n.1; rhetorical element intro- 
duced, 199; epideictic rér0., 199; 
mpoyupvacuara and history, 199 ff.; 
Zxppacis, 200; speeches in, 202 ff.; 
the general’s speech in, 209-14. 

Homer, 143, 162, 172, 173, 182, 185, 200, 
911, 224 n. 1, 228, 238, 239, 240, 241 ; 
contains germ of BacuduKds ddyos, 129. 

Horace, 186, 200, 239. 

Hymus, 93, 110, 174-9, 194; 
Christian, 178, 179. 

Hyperides, 148, 156, 251. 

Tamblichus, 229 n. 2, 233, 251. 

Tamblichus (Syrian), 251. 

Ton, 251. 

Isidore, 242. 

Isocrates, 97, 98 n. 1, 103, 115, 118, 
146, 157, 167, 226, 229, 230, 234, 244, 
245, 251; conception of epideictic 
liter ehure, 92; may invent in eulogy, 
94 n. 5; symbouleutic element in 
Panegyricus, 96; as an epideictic 
orator, 97 n. 2; his divisions of 


early 
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oratory, 97, 98; use of émidelxvum, 
98; conception of oratory, 100-102 ; 
an innovator in encomium, 115, 116; 
Euagoras, 126 n. 4, 130; The Helen ~ 
as a Baowdixds Adyos, 133; epi Ba- 
ctrelas, 136; oratory and poetry, 
168, 169, 171; and history, 195, 199, 
204; and Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus, 199 n. 1; mavnyupucéds and 
éritdguos, 149; ro eyKwuta, 
159, 160. 

Isocrates of Apollonia, 251. 

Jerome, 240, 242. 

Joannes Argyropolus, 242, 243, 251. 

Joannes Bessarion, 243, 251. 

Joannes Damascenus, 240, 244, 251. 

Joannes Laurentius, 251. 

Johannes Secundus, 186. 

Josephus, 214. 

Julian, 124, 135, 174, me. 183, 251; hig 
Baowdtkds dOyos, 132; encomium on 
Eusebia, 133; hy nana aI ti 

Justin Martyr, 240, 242, 252. 

Karevvacrixds dbyos, 111. 

kKAnriKds Adyos, 112, 201, 244. 

Lachares, 202. 

add, 111. 

Lamachus Myrrhinaeus, 202. 

Lesbonax, 252. 

Libanius, 103, 165, 180, 182, 183, 190, 
901, 247, 252; his Baowdcxds Abyos, 134, 
135; mpoopwynrikds Noyos, 188; hymn 
to Artemis, 178. 

Longus, 252. 

Lucian, 159, 162, 165, 195 n. 1, 200, 
225, 252; uvlas éyxwywov quoted, 163. 

Lucretius, 223. 

Lycophron, 165. 

Lyco of Troas, 220, 

Lycurgus, 230 n. 

Lysias, 229, 230 n., 252; 
96 ; émurdguos, 147. 

Manuel II. Palaeologus, 252. 

Matris of Thebes, 252. 

Matthaeus Camariota, 252. 

Maximus Tyrius, 238, 239 f. 

Megareans, The, 215. 


?OduprriaKkds 
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Melanchthon, 242. 

Meleager, 185. 

Menander, 93, 105, 122, 124, 138, 170, 
172, 179, 180, 183, 190, 193, 230, 233, 
243, 245, 252; the epideictic in other 
forms, 95; treatment of epideictic 
forms, 107; authenticity of the epi 
éridexTix@v, 107 n. 1; his treatment 
of epideictic oratory, 109-13; ré0 
of éyxwpmor, 120, 126; Bacidcxds Adyos, 
127, 131, 132; yevebdrcaxds Néyos, 142, 
148; hymns, 174-6, 178; poetry and 
prose, 192 ff.; érirdduos, 148 ff.: rapa- 
dota éyxwma, 157. 

Menippus, 226. 

Metopus, 244. 

Metrodorus, 223. 

Michael Apostolius, 252. 

Michael Monachus, 252. 

Minucianus, 252. 

Mnesarchus, 221. 

Monimus, 226, 234, 252. 

povwdta, 112, 170, 201. 

Moschus, epideictic rér0 in 
Lament for Bion, 184. 

Musonius Rufus, 237. 

Nancrates, 252. 

Neanthes, 252. 

Nicagoras, 252. 

Nicephorus Philosophus, 252. 

Nicetas Paphlago, 243, 252. 

Nicetas Rhetor, 252. 

Nicolaus Damascenus, 252. 

Nicolaus Sophista, 94 n. 5, 
Sree eto 205200; 

Nicolaus of Myrae, 252. 

Nicostratus, 252. 

Numenius, 247, 253. 

Ocellus, 229, 252. 

Onesicritus, 252. 

Oribasius, 253. 

Origen, 242, 253. 

Orion, 253. 

Orpheus, 175. 

Ovid, 162. 

Palamas, 253. 

Palladius, 253. 


the 


95, 109, 
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Panaetius, 221. 

mavabnvarkos Novos, 172. 

mavnyupikos Néyos, 105, 112, 172, 243. 

mapaddota éyxomua, 110, 243; Isocrates 
on, 118; discussed, 157-66. 

mapaverixds dvyos, 118, 206 n. 2, 229 
and n. 2. 

Tapauvdnrixds Aévyos, 111, 112, 148, 149, 
156, 231, 243, 246. 

Pardus, 240. 

Parmenides, 235. 

Parthenius, 253. 

Paulinus, 240, 244. 

Paulus, 253. 

Pepagomenus, 253. 

mept Bacirelas, 1386, 137, 228, 229, 242, 
246 ; in modern times, 139, 141, 142; 
in Dio Cassius, 206 n. 2, 207. 

Pericles, 147, 227, 233, 253. 

Peripatetics, The, 217 ff. 

Persaeus, 229, 234, 247, 253. 

Persius, 239. 

Peter of Alexandria, 247. 

Pherecydes, 166. 

Philip, encomia in honor of, 128. 

Philiscus, 253. 

Phillips, W., 246. 

Philo of Larissa, 217. 

Philodemus, 94, 107 n. 4, 159, 225, 
247; mapddoéa éyxduia, 161; enemy 
of rhetoric, 223 ff. 

Philosophy, the epideictic element 
in, 214-48; early philosophers, 214, 
215; Megarians, 215; Plato and 
the Academy, 215 ff.; Peripatetics, 
217 ff.; Stoics, 220 ff.; Epicureans, 
222 ff.; Cynics, 225 f.; and rhetoric, 
223, 224 and n. 1. 

Philostorgius, 253. 

Philostratus, 172, 178, 182, 201, 253. 

Philostratus the Lemnian, 253. 

Pindar, 114, 115 n. 1, 116, 142, 178, 
175, 176, 241; relations to Baoidikds 
Abyos, 129, 130, 171. 

Plato, 98 n. 1, 172, 175, 221; 222, 224 
n. 1, 227, 230 n., 234, 235, 240, 246, 
247, 253; an epideictic writer, 93, 
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. 215; his use of émidelkvum, 99 n, 2; 
Baowdtkds dyos, 131, 182; mapddoga 
éyxwma, 160, 164; hymns, 178; ém- 
ragwos, 148. 

Pliny, 137. 

Plutarch, 142, 143, 162, 210, 247, 253. 

Polemo, 103, 216, 243, 253. 

moduTixds Adyos, 89, 98 n. 1. 

Pollux, 253. 

Polus, 215, 253. 

Polybius, encomium of Philip, 128; 
mapadota éyxwuia, 161; and history, 
195 and n. 1, 205; @kgdpacis in, 201; 
speeches in, 203, 205, 210, 212, 213. 

Polyerates, 103, 158, 159, 162, 166, 253. 

Posidonius, 222, 234, 247, 253. 

Potamon, 253. 

mpdées, 123-5, 

mpeoBeurixds Néyos, 112, 173, 201. 

Pre-Socratics, 214, 224 n. 1, 226. 

Proaeresius, 253. 

Proclus, 186, 187. 

Procopius, 169, 183, 184, 188, 243, 253 ; 
prose poems, 180 ff. 

Prodicus, 215, 235, 236, 253. 

mpoyuuvacpara, 89, 96, 108 n. 1, 118, 
199,211, 

mpootwov, 122. 

mpomeumrixds Adyos, 111, 172, 201, 231. 

Propertius, 144, 145. 

Prose poems, 173 ff., 180 f. 

mpocpwrntixds  déyos, 111, 201, 243; 
allied to Baoidixds Adyos, 188, 139; in 
modern times, 139-42. 

Protagoras, 159, 215, 225, 234, 247, 253. 

Protarchus, 215, 

mpotpertixds Aédyos, 89, 112, 172, 178, 
228 ff., 246; mporperrixds dbdnTals, 
112, 113, 209 ff., 232; as distin- 
guished from mapaiverckés, 229 n. 2; 
and Christian sermons, 240 ff. 

Psellus, 253. 

Pythagoras, 247. 

Quintilian, 92, 95, 96, 118, 159, 161, 204, 
221, 222, 225, 227, 

Rhetoric, treatment of epideictic 
branch in, 104 ff.; early rhetorical 
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treatises, 104 n. 2, 105; strife be- 
tween rhetoric and philosophy, 
223 ff. 

Sappho, 175, 180, 182, 185, 188. 

Secundus of Athens, 253. 

Seneca, 222. 

Serapion, 234, 253. 

Severus, 240, 242, 253, 

Sextus Empiricus, 225, 226, 230 n. 

Sidonius, 240, 244. 

Simias, 247. 

Simion, 247. 

Simonides, 182, 185, 189. 

ouvOcaxds Adyos, 110, 112, 174, 201. 

Socrates, 224 n, 1, 238, 241. 

Socrates Ecclesiasticus, 242. 

Sophists, 89, 214, 215, 224 n. 1, 244; 
new Sophistic, 89, 90 n. 1, 96. 

Sophocles, 175, 230 n. 

Sozomenus, 242. 

Speusippus, 247, 254. 

Sphaerus, 229, 247, 254. 

orepavwrixos Adyos, 111. 

Stoies, The, 220 ff. 

Strabo, 166, 167, 182, 191, 236. 

Strato, 229, 237, 247, 254. 

cuvraxtixds Novos, 112, 172, 201, 243. 

ovykptors, 125. 

Sulpitius, 240, 242. 

Syncellus, 242, 254. 

Synesius, 159, 162, 166, 188, 190, 242, 
243, 254; his Encomiwm on Bald- 
ness quoted, 154. 

Syrianus, 233. 

Tatian, 240, 242. 

Teles, 236 ff., 241 

Tertullian, 242, 244, 247. 

Themistius, 97, 103, 169, 182, 183, 
927, 254; and the Bacrdixds Novos, 
134, 135; and the yevebd\caxds Aéyos, 
146. 

Theocritus, 185, 188; and the Bagudu- 
kos Aéyos, 130, 171. 

Theodectes, 254. 

Theodectes (filius), 254. 

Theodoretus, 240. 

Theodorus of Cynopolis, 254. 
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Theodorus Hyrtacenus, 254. 
Theodorus Prodromus, 243. 
Theodorus Studita, 254. 

Theon, derivation of éyxéuiov, 109, 113 
n. 3,115 n. 1, 119 n. 1, 200, 211, 254; 
on the encomium, 121, 124, 125, 

Theophilus, 243, 254. 

Theophrastus, 218, 219, 221, 227, 229, 
234, 254. 

Theophylactus, speeches in, 208, 211, 
213, 254. 

Theopompus, 127, 128, 199; speeches 
in, 204, 210, 254. 

Thomas Magister, 254. 

Thrasymachus, 215, 254. 

Gphivos, 147, 148, 155 f., 233. 


Thucydides, 195, 199, 200, 201, 208, 
230 n.; speeches in, 203, 212, 213. 

Tibullus, 144, 145. 

Timon, 226. 

Tisias, 199. 

vyuvos, 93, 110, 174-80, 

Vergil, 144, 145, 162. 

Webster, D., 246. 

Winthrop, R., 246. 

Xenocrates, 216, 234, 247, 254. 

Xenophon, 254 ; epideictic rémo. in, 105 
n. 4; Agesilaus, 126 n. 4; speeches 
in, 203, 211, 212, 213. 

Xenophon of Ephesus, 254. 

Zoilus, 166, 254, 

Zosimus, speeches in, 208. 


ERRATA. 


P. 148, 1. 13, add (2) before “ @pfvos”’ and (8) before “Trapapv0ia.” 
P. 234, 1. 12, for ““Chamelion” read Chamaeleon. 

P, 239, 1. 11, for “Perseus” read Persius. 

P. 240, 1. 25, for “George” read Gregorius. 
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